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Monahan Post No. 64, Sioux City, la.. 
prize winning band, James A. Melichar, 

director; Conn equipped 
See 
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Instrument 
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Band of John E. Miller, Post No. 146, 


Beaver Dam, Wisc., equipped with Conn 
instruments throughout. 



















The famou Bear Cats’’ band of Minne- ‘E 
a 4»)? apolis, Minn., American Legion Post, Ernest 2 
C. Mey jey 


er, bandmaster — 





problem of financing; enables a band wherev- 
er there is one interested person to crystallize the 
sentiment. 
Conn easy-playing instruments enable rapid 
progress. Their supreme quality insures suc- 
cess. The world’s foremost artists and con- 
) BUILD esprit de corps, to weld your ductors, such as Sousa, Santelmann, Kryl, and 
“li eee many others, choose Conns for their superior 
membership into an enthusiastic, co- | : P 


. Z features, their beautiful tone, reliable action. 
operating unit, a band is the great- 
est asset your Post can have! 


Something in the music of the band stirs men 
to think, feel and act together, now just as in 
the vibrant days of ’17. The band re-kindles 
the spirit of loyalty, wakens new life in Post 
activities, gives your Post a position of increased 
prestige in the community. 


To encourage the formation of bands in every 
Legion Post, Conn offers this exceedingly lib- 
eral purchase plan on sets of ten or more in- 
struments. Our $5 plan solves at a stroke the 


Our Band Service Department will help you 
organize. Our half-century experience is at 
your disposal, free. Legion Commanders and 
individual members are urged to send the cou- 
pon or write in detail now for complete in- 
formation regarding the $5 purchase plan. 
Rental plan, too, if you prefer. Starta band this 
summer; Conn makes it easy to succeed. 


Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn instru- 
ment for band or orchestra. With all their exclusive fea- 
tures Conn instruments cost no more. Send coupon for 
] 


free literature and details of trial offer 


C. G. CONN, LTD., 703 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Conn National School of Music, 64 E. VanBuren St. ( 
cago, lll. Frederick Neil Innes, Director. Summ urse tor 
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“LaSalle Makes Men 

More Valuable to Us” 
“In our own organization one of 
our Vice-Presidents, our Traffic 
Manager, and several other import- 
ant members of our sales and office 
force have taken various parts of the 
Salle curriculum with obvious 
benefits to themselves and the or- 
anization as a whole. As|I see it, 
aSalle training makes a man 
worth more not only to himself but 
to the firm he works for. Promo- 

tion is the logical result.” 

(Signed) WM. BLACK 

President, B. F. Avery & Sons 


“The Biggest Opportunity 
In Business’”’ 

“I consider that LaSalle Exten- 
sion University and the principles 
of study on which it is founded con- 
stitute one of the greatest forward 
influences in modern business. Due 
to these courses of study it is pos- 
sible for a young man to gather 
knowledge whichithashitherto 

{ been impossible to get except from 

j actual experience. 

] “I believe a young man in busi- 

} ness who fails to take advantage of 
the information offered by such in- 


} stitutions as LaSalle is neglecting 
robably the biggest opportunity 

\ e has.” 

| (Signed) 


{ DONALD McDONALD, Jr. 
Vice-President 
General Manager of Sales. 


Your 


ou Neglecting 
iggest Opportunity?” 





Donald McDonald, Jr. 
Vice-President and 
General Mor. of Sales 


Plant—B. F. AVERY & SONS, Louisville, Kentucky 


How LaSalle Helps a Great Corporation, 
100 Years Old, Maintain Its Leadership 


F. AVERY & SONS, Louisville, Ky.— 
largest manufacturer of agricultural ma- 
chinery in the South—has just celebrated 

its one-hundredth birthday. 

Unlike so many time-honored corporations, how- 
ever, this company does not parade itself as an 
‘‘old-established-institution.’’ On the contrary, 
its entire point of view is that of a young and 
forward-looking business. The men who direct its 
policies are open-minded and aggressive. They 
are keeping that way thru the pursuit of LaSalle 
home-study business training. 

For example, it was LaSalle training in Higher 
Accountancy that helped Donald McDonald ad- 
vance from the position of Secretary and Assistant 
Manager to that of Vice-President and General 
Manager of Sales. It was LaSalle training in 
Traffic Management that helped S. A. Cash ad- 
vance from clerk to Traffic Manager. It was LaSalle 
training in Modern Business Correspondence and 
Business Management that helped C. L. McClure 
advance from general bookkeeper to Office Man- 
ager. It was LaSalle training in Business Manage- 
ment that helped L. D. Duncan make good as 
Credit Manager, and LaSalle training in Personnel 
Management that prepared E. H. Bolton as 
Manager of Personnel. 

All told, twenty-eight ‘‘Avery’’ men—in widely 
different departments —are furthering their progress 
thru LaSalle home-study training. 

“I have seen such evidence of what LaSalle 


training can do for a man, im so many different 
branches of business,’’ writes William Black, presi- 
dent of the company, ‘‘that I am prepared to say 
that any man of average ability, in practically any 
business organization you can name, will find at 
least one course of LaSalle training that will 
greatly increase his worth to himself and to the 
company he works for.’’ 


“Are You Neglecting Your 
Biggest Opportunity?” 

You have often wondered if LaSalle training 
could be of help to you—but perhaps you have 
concluded, as so many do, that your Situation is 
“‘different.”’ — ‘‘All right for some,’’ you have 
said, ‘‘but not for me. 

Read again the records of these executives with 
B. F. Avery & Sons—then ask yourself whether you 
can honestly accept that alibi. 

The coupon will bring you, without obligation, 
full particulars of a clear and definite plan that 
has doubled and tripled the incomes of thousands 
and thousands of LaSalle-trained men. 


These Books Free 


With it you will receive a 64-page book setting forth the 
opportunities in the business field in wien you most prefer 
to win success, together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One, "the inspiring story of how one man, after years 
of wandering, found the path to responsibility and power. 

This moment—while you read these words— your start 
toward greater earning power is as near you a ate point of 
your pencil. Fill, clip, and mail the coupon—N fy 


_ LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


a 


in One,” all without obligation. 

' 0 Business Management: Training 
j for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Departmental Executive positions. 
Of er Accountancy: Training for 

ition as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Jertified Public Accountant, it Ac- 
countant, etc. 
© Modern Salesmanship: Leading to 
position as Sales Executive, Sales- 
man, Sales Coach or Trainer, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Manufacturer’ 3 
Agent, Solicitor, = all positions in 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


——_—————— ee — — — — ~FIND YOURSELF THRU LASALLE! ——-— 7 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I would welcome an outline of your salary-doubling plan, together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion 
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O Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
0 Banking and Finance. 
O Modern Foremanship and juc- 


Prod 
tion Methods: Traieing for i- neering, etc. 


CHICAGO 


OC Industrial Management: 
for position in Works Management, 
Focduction Control, Industrial Engi- 


INSTITUTION 
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Training 





tions in Shop Management, such as () Modern Busi 

that of Superintendent, General Fore- 
man, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

O Personne! and Employment Man- 
agement: Training in the position of 
Personnel Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager, Employment Manager, 
and positions relating to Employee 


Manager, Secretary, etc. 
0 Commercial Law. 
O Expert Bookkeeping. 
O Business English. 





Corresp 
and Practice: Training for TE 
as Sales or Collection Correspondent, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 








| retail, ity selling, Service. oc cial 8 Ba 
Traffic Mana ote Railway Station Management: 
ed tic: Treming for position as o Training for sition of Station Ac- O Effective Speaking. 
ilroad or Industrial T: » and Agent, Division OC. P. A. C hing for Adv: d 
Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. Agent, etc, Accountants. 
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Farragut born, 1801—6th: United States Navy seizes San Francisco from Mexico, 1846—7th: Hawaii annexed, 1898—8th: French 
and Indians deteat Braddock, 1755—9th: New York patriots melt lead statue of George III for bullets, 1776—zoth: Columbus 
born, 1447—7/th: Federal Good Roads Law becomes effective, 1916—vs2th: General Hull invades Canada, 1812—7}3th: North- 
west Territory created, 1787—74th: Commodore Perry lands in Japan, 1853—75th: Georgia, last “reconstructed State,” returns 
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one hour, 1909—28th: Austria declares war on Serbia, 1914—29fh: French ships bearing Rochambeau’s troops anchor in Nar- 
ragansett Bay, 1778—3orh: First colonial assembly convenes at Jamestown, Virginia, 1619—}7st: Lafayette reaches America, 1777. 
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J. E. Greenslade 


President of the National Salesmen's 
Training Association. 


Over $10,000 a Year 
and the presiden- 
cy of his company 
is the record of C. 
V. Champion, Til. 


$1,000 in 30 Days 
made by Hartle, a 
R. R. Mail Clerk 
for ten years. 











is 


$10,000 a Year 
for Men Who Read This Ad 


Let Me Make You a 


$13,500 First Year 


Ward made aftr 
taking this sales 
trainine. 














$554.37 in 7 Days 
made by F. Wynn 
—over $400 sec- 
ond week. 
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Master Salesman! 
This New Easy Way 


you think. The Association of which I 
am president will take you in short, 
easy steps and make a Masier Salesman of 
you, put you in the same class with the big 
pay men who have all the good things of life. 
Many have thought that Salesmen were 
“born.” And that idea has kept many men 
from succeeding. But this Association of 
Master Salesmen has proved that any man 
can be taught the rules and principles that 
make men Master Salesmen. And you 
know as well as I do that Salesmen top 
the list of money-makers. They are the 
producers and you can be one of them. 
Easy as A, B, C 
If you are as intelligent as the ordinary 
mechanic, postal clerk or stenographer, you 
can quickly master the simple A, B, C,’s of 
Selling. There are certain ways of approach- 
ing a prospect to get his undivided atten- 
tion, certain ways to stimulate keen interest, 
certain ways to overcome objections, batter 


SENT FREE 


the book that has shown 
thousands the way to 
amazing salary 
increases. 


I DON’T care what you are now or what 
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down prejudices, outwit competition and 
make the prospect act. 

You can learn these principles at home 
in a short period of pleasant, inspiring 
study. And once you have mastered these 
secrets of Master Salesmanship, you can 
take advantage of the employment depart- 
ment of the Association without charge. 
They will help you select and secure a posi- 
tion as soon as you are qualified and ready. 

This is a real opportunity, for during 
the last year the Association received calls 
for 49,880 salesmen from the biggest sales 
organizations in America. And these men 
are the same as you see above—men who 
make from $5,000 to $10,000 a year in sal- 
ary and commission. 

These are only four out of hundreds of 
similar records in the Association files. Our 
members make good because the Association 
has specialized for eighteen years in teach- 
ing the Art and Science of Salesmanship 
and teaches the most unusual principles ever 
laid down for quick success. 

The book you see below has been the 









starting point for thousands of men who 
are now successful salesmen. This book, 
“Modern Salesmanship,” is now FREE 
and it will be sent to every man who fills 
out and returns the coupon below. 


Rush the Coupon 

If I were asking ten or twenty dollars 
for this book you might hesitate. But I 
am not. It is FREE. And since it may 
mean the turning point in your life, when 
you leave forever behind you the drudgery 
and low pay of routine work for the fas- 
cinating, big pay job of the salesman, it 
certainly is worth your time and the two 
cents you will have to spend to get this 
amazing book and read for yourself the 
astonishing facts given between its two 
covers. You have everything to gain and 
not one cent to lose, so mail the coupon 
today, sure. 
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J. E. Greens!ade, President 
National Sa’esmen’s Training Ass'n, 
Dept. H-75, N.S. T. A. Bui ding 
Chicago, Ilinois. 

Send me FREE your book “Modern 
Salesmanship” and proof that I can be- 
come a Master Salesman. 
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Stat 


City — 
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OTH Mr. Teague in his cover and Mr. 

Wallgren in his cartoon are abso- 
lutely faithful in their portrayals of how 
the good news of the signing of the Declar- 
ation of Independence was carried to the 
colonial troops. Several outfits had been 
newly equipped not long before, and it 
is such an outfit, spick and span in its 
fresh regimentals, that Mr. Teague has 
pictured standing at respectful ease while 
the handsome and youthful lieutenant 
reads those truths which Thomas Jeffer- 
son held to be sacred and undeniable. 
(Wise old Benjamin Franklin, by the 
way, thought that “self-evident” was 
somewhat stronger than ‘sacred and 
undeniable,” as you may see from the 
changes he made in Jefferson’s draft of the 
Declaration, a facsimile of the beginning 
of which accompanies Marquis James’s 
article, “Mr. Thomas Jefierson Goes 
Shopping.’’) 


R. WALLGREN, however, around 

whose 34 waist a Marine supply 
officer doubtless once tried to suspend a 
pair of 42 pants, chose to select an organ- 
ization which was carrying on the war 
largely in the clothes it had left home in. 
Such an organization would not, of 
course, have so high a morale as one which 
had just received smart new equipment. 
Hence the grumbling in the ranks when 
the top kick announces that the skipper 
has something to read to the boys. And 
hence the award of a rum ration in honor 
of the occasion, since rum, unlike issue 
breeches, fits any stomach. Plenty of 
evidence survives to show that the bowl 
was filled and refilled in many a colonial 
company mess in that far-off July as a 
toast to the new-born United States. 


UPERT HUGHES will be remem- 

bered as the man who made George 
Washington famous in a speech delivered 
in the city of Washington last winter be- 
fore the Sons of the American Revolution. 
How many of the near patriots who have 
since reviled Mr. Hughes for delineating 
Washington as a human being know that 
the reason he happened to be in the capi- 
tal and available for the speech was that 
he’ was taking a six-weeks’ course as a 
reserve officer at the Army War College? 


R. HUGHES, as he explains in 
+ “Why I Am Still Going to School 
for My Country,” had a desk job in 
Washington during the war, serving in 
the Army Intelligence Section—and that 
will be a good story too if he can ever 
be prevailed upon to tell it. One of the 
officers who served under Major Hughes 
was Captain Arthur Somers Roche, 
scarcely dreaming at the moment that 
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there would one day be an American 
Legion Monthly and that he would be 
writing the first serial to appear in its 
pages. “Dangerous Ways” is concerned 
with the two parts of the country that 
Mr. Roche knows best—Maine and 
Florida. Florida, by the way, doesn’t 
appear in the present instalment, but it 
will turn up before long—just as Florida 
has turned up in every conversation 
during the past two years that lasted 
more than three and a half minutes. 


UITE a lot of geography is scattered 

around in this issue of the Monthly, 
in fact. Take “Outlaws,” by Arthur 
Chapman, author of the poem “Out 
Where the West Begins,” and Gronway 
R. Parry, of Utah. President W. W. 
Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
though he writes understandingly of his 
present home town of Philadelphia, is a 
Hoosier born. We know nothing of 
Secretary of War Davis’s transportation 
preferences, but whenever he rides back 
and forth between Washington and his 
home city of St. Louis he can, and proba- 
bly does, make the trip very speedily and 
comfortably on Mr. Atterbury’s railroad. 
Mr. Atterbury was granted an extensive 
vacation from his home railroad in 1917 
to take charge of America’s military rail- 
ways in France. Any former member of 
the A.E.F. who doesn’t remember the 
Attaboy Special will please leave the 
room. 


ORE geography: William Allen 
White, a citizen of the world, lives 
in Emporia, Kansas. Grantland Rice, at 
present a New Yorker, has not yet lost all 
of the Tennessee drawl with which he 
was born. Dr. Kennon Dunham of Ohio 
is a leading American authority on tuber- 
culosis. Among other things, he is head 
of the department of tuberculosis and 
associate professor of medicine at the 
University of Cincinnati Medical College. 
Mrs. Clara Ingram Judson of Chicago is a 
nationally known authority on home 
economics and child training. An article 
called “A Personality of the Middle 
West,” by Jean Mowat, which appeared 
in Social Progress some months ago said 
of Mrs. Judson: “At the same time that 
Clara Ingram Judson gives two and occa- 
sionally three lectures in one day she is a 
housekeeper par excellence, a cook who 
has learned the artistry of the profession, 
and the designer and maker of the cos- 
tumes of her two daughters, now students 
at Smith College.” 


fp Sees effort to avoid boasting 
and ballyhooing will be made on 
this page, but we can’t avoid pointing 


out, just this once, that the names repre- 
sented in the symposium “For Your 
Birthday, America’”’ are those of about 
as distinguished a group of contributors 
as has appeared in any American periodi- 
calin along time. Many of these leading 
Englishmen have distinguished war 
records; some of them are the fathers of 
sons killed in action. All of them are of 
such prominence that their words carry 
enormous weight on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and taken as a group, their 
opinions can fairly be accepted as an ac- 
curate composite view of British senti- 
ment toward America on the eve of an 
important milestone in the history of the 
United States. 


AR be it from us to indicate that any 

one thing in this magazine is more or 
less interesting than any other thing. 
But we do want to point out, especially to 
the reader who is not a Legionnaire, that 
he will find the Keeping Step department 
none the less worth reading on that ac- 
count. It is, and will be every month, a 
picture of organized American veteran- 
dom continuing in peace the service which 
its members performed so signally in war. 


A SPECIAL word of tribute is due 
the memory of the late Larry 
Evans, author of “‘Just Around the Cor- 
ner.” Ray Long, editor of the Cosmo- 
politan, in whose pages many of Evans's 
stories appeared, has referred to him as 
“that lovable young genius.” James 
Montgomery Flagg, who illustrates the 
story, is well known as a writer in addi- 
tion to the international repute he has 
won as an jllustrator. During the war he 
designed forty-five war posters. 


HERE doesn’t seem to be much 

room left and not a word has been 
said about the next issue of the Monthly. 
Well, there will be short stories by 
Frederic Arnold Kummer and by Hugh 
Wiley, Mr. Roche’s hero will regain con- 
sciousness and take a trip, Albert Payson 
Terhune will write about points of simi- 
larity between dogs and men, J. G. Har- 
bord will prove that no matter how many 
ingenious devices are produced no army 
will ever be able to get along without the 
infantry, dirt behind their ears and all, 
Marquis James will tell about some 
famous American duels (the Burr-Ham- 
ilton affair wasn’t the only one), Gene 
Tunney will write on—one guess—box- 
ing. And that won’t be all. 
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INTIMATE 
PAPERS 


“The story beggars fiction; no novelist 
would have dared to imagine it.” 
— London Observer 


‘Behind 
Closed “Doors! 





COLONEL 
HOUSE 


“As necessary to an understanding of 
the war as a map of Europe.” 
— Ambassador Gerard 





Your Fate and the Fate of the World was being discussed 


by gosh, I'll soon find out.” You can, through 

the amazing view behind the scenes offered 
by The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. You've 
got your own good ideas of what took place from 
your personal experience, and you, like every one 
else who was in it, have no doubt tried to settle 
those ever-recurring questions regarding tie secret 
history of the war. Had some pretty hot arguments 
over it, haven't yu? 

Well here’s your chance, a chance in a million, 
to get a look behind the scenes while Woodrow 
Wilson, King George, the Kaiser, Briand, Lloyd 
George and a host of other ringleaders in the Big 
Noise do their stuff. It’s the inside on the Biggest 
Drama in history —in which you played a part. These 
sensational documents of Colonel House, the Man 
of Mystery, written without partisanship, with ab- 
solutely no idea of subsequent publication, have 
more kick in them for every legionnaire, more as- 
tounding disclosures of the prime movers behind 
the bloodiest scenes of all times, than all the highly 
partisan books about the War put together. 


Colonel House has had such opportunities as no 


| DON’T know what it’s all about, but you bet 


man will ever have again. The power behind the 
throne! He was the power, the confidant at the side 
of an almost unbelievable number of thrones and 
by the chairs of innumerable chief executives. And 
of these world figures, molders of the momentous 
events just passed, he frankly reveals in his diary 
and private letters their importance, or unimpor- 
tance, in remarkable pen portraits. 

Quietly, unobtrusively, Colonel House, described 
as ‘the one citizen who served the republic without 
thought of personal ambition or gain,” was a force 
of a power in shaping the policies of 
many nations during the Great War. Speaking of 
Colonel House, Lord Grey said: “He has more 
comprehensive, intimate knowledge of American, 
British, German and French public men than any- 
one else has or had.” 

As a legionnaire this book of all war books is the 
most interesting and valuable to you. It is revolu- 
tionizing the history of 1912 to 1917. Denounced 
by Congress; praised by critics; discussed through- 
out the world, it will settle once and for all your 
conjectures concerning the unrevealed secrets of 
war-time diplomacy. 


The coupon below, with $10, brings The Intimate “Papers of Colonel House to your door. 
It has a message of vital and tremendous interest for every legionnaire. Send for it today. 


coupon 








POST ADJUTANTS~= 


Houghton Mifflin Company has something of 
interest to your ‘Post Welfare fund. 
Write for particulars. 
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HOUGHTON MIFPLIN COMPANY AL-l 
2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


For the enclosed $10 send mea postfree copy of The Intimate ‘Papers of Colonel 
House. In two handsomely bound and lavishly illustrated volumes. 

Name 

Street 

City State 
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statement that I have madesince 

1 became National Commander 
of The American Legion has given 
me as much pleasure as 1 now feel in 
presenting to the Legion its new 
monthly magazine . .. Only after 
many months of arduous labor have 
your editors been able to produce 
this, the first issue of what I truly be- 
lieve to be one of America’s greatest 
magazines. And I am free to tell you 
that, having seen some of the work 
which has been done on succeeding 
issues, the high standard set in this 
number will be maintained ... I 


Pissteme LEGIONNAIRES: No 


mean just what I say when I tell you 


that a careful comparison of this 
magazine with others now being pub- 
lished forces the conclusion that this 
new great monthly is not only worthy 
of the greatness of The American 
Legion, but that no finer or more in- 
spiring magazine is being published 
today . . . The AmericanLegion has 
stabilized itself. Its days of uncertainty 
are over. It has found the niche into 
which it fits as one of the most dy- 
namic forcesin American life. Conse- 
quently, its need for a weekly publi- 
cation has disappeared. Its magazine, 
henceforth to be issued as a monthly, 
instead of being, as in the past, 
merely a means of frequent contact 
for its members, may now achieve 
even bigger, better things . . . As a 
monthly it will still mirror the mem- 
ories of the Great War. It will still dis- 
cuss the things nearest to the heart 
of our great body of Americans who 
are bound together by the ever- 
lasting tie of having made sacrifices 
together. It will still be a trernen- 
dous force in fostering the aims of our 
institution against which, to quote 





the words of President Coolidge, 
“no power can prevail”... But 
now, partly because it may undergo 
the more careful preparation which 
is possible in amonthly magazine, 
and partly, also, because the tre- 
mendously growing power of The 
American Legion has made possible 
needed improvements in its mechan- 
ical equipment, your national pub- 
lication emerges in a new and finer 
form . . . Among other things, you 
will notice an increase in the num- 
ber of advertisers who are supporting 
the magazine through the use of 
advertising space. Fine as is the sen- 
timent which inspires them, and no 
doubt influences their judgment in 
our favor, they are not in this in- 
stance philanthropists. They are 
some of America’s leading business 
builders, and are using our pages asa 
business proposition, because they 
believe that it will pay them to do so. 
Consequently, the Legionnaire who 
really wants to show his apprecia- 
tion of the business firms who have 
assisted us in producing this better, 
bigger magazine should give prefer- 
ence to those products which are 
advertised in the pages of The 
American Legion Monthly... It 
is unnecessary to paint the rose or 
gild the lily. The magazine which 
you now hold in your hands speaks 
for itself. You, yourself, are the best 
judge as to whether or not its im- 
proved appearance, its finer dress, its 
better contents, are equal to Legion 
standards. It was prepared in keep- 
ing with the mandate of the Omaha 
convention . . . Remember, this 
is your magazine. The effort is solely 
to make it worthy of The American 
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A NATIONAL CALL 








For Fire Prevention Experts 
= at $5,000 to $10,000 a Year 


OW, a new way to fight fire is 

sweeping the country. An amaz- 
ing new chemical—absolutely harmless 
to rugs, furniture and human beings— 
multiplies itself hundreds of times in 
a smothering vapor blanket that snuffs 
out fire instantly. Fyr-Fyter hand 
pumps shoot this liquid 20 to 30 feet— 
the most effective fire-fighting force the 
world has ever seen. 


A Great National Movement 

This new way to fight fire can easily 
mean $10,000 a year to you. All 
America is turning to it. Every 
month, by hundreds and by thousands, 
homes, factories, hotels, new buildings, 
and institutions adopt Fyr-Fyters. 
Great organizations like General Mo- 
tors, Firestone Tire, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Standard Oil, and hundreds of 
other large concerns are using the new 
Fyr-Fyter and continue to purchase 
regularly. 

Unlimited Opportunity 

The demand is enormous. The sur- 
face has hardly been scratched. Thou- 
sands of factories, churches, stores, 
offices, garages, schools, ete., etc., want 
Fyr-Fyters. Countless owners of new 
buildings will buy almost without ques- 
tion. One city block is capable of sales 
running into thousands of dollars. 





selves 


A brand new extinguisher 2 
A t d w extinguisher at 


Payne, Ia., averaged $20.77 for direct 
217 days. Green made 47 
ealls and sold 35. Join the 
biggest money-makers in dl- 
rect selling. You can easily 
make $15 a day with this one 
extinguisher alone—and up to 
$10,000 a year, picking up 
big quantity orders. Mail cou- 
pon quick for full offer. 
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this field and suddenly found them- 
making $100 to $300 every week How 
Oregon, 68 years old, who can work only 


jaker, 
occasionally, often makes $25 to $30 a day 


entered 


$5,000 a year—or more—with Fyr-Fyter than with any other 
selling company on earth Don’t miss this lifetime 
opportunity Grasp it today. Simply mail the coupon. 


Devices Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


FYR-FYTER CO. 


1169 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. 


Everybody wants fire protection. It 
costs only a few dollars. It often pays 
for itself in lowered insurance rates 
alone. Millions read of fire catastro- 
phies daily. The newspapers are full 
of it. 17,000 lives are lost yearly. 
Every two minutes a building burns 
down. Millions see these fires daily. 
Every fire can mean $100 to $1,000 to 
you. Let this great national movement 
to wipe out fire sweep you into one of 
these $5,000 to $10,000 jobs! 


Full Time or Spare Time 
Experience is not necessary. These 
are various ways in which men in 
every walk of life can cash in on this 
outstanding opportunity—spare time 
or full time—big city or small rural 
community. 





Packard Motor Car Co. 
One of big industrial plants 
equipped with Fyr-Fyters. 


















Free Training 
We start you. Train you at home, 
Free. Give you a 90-page manual that 
covers every point. Tells you exactly 
how to sell. Ve make you a Fire- 
Prevention Expert capable of earn- 
ing $5,000 to $10,000 a year or 
more. 


Free Book 


Let us send you a free book, 
“Building a Permanent Income.” 
See how hundreds of men have 
doubled their incomes Read how 
scores of men like George, Viles, 
DePries. Hickey, Gill, Pollock, ete., 





Aspove: The New Shore- 
land Hotel, Chicago, one of 
hundreds of similar Fyr- 
Fyter installations through- 
out the country. 

Lert: One of the countless 
American homes protected by 


Make This Test 


schools, garages, homes, farms, do not demand ail of your time. Do not make the mistake 

ete. Everybody wants fire of trying to judge your earnings as a Fyr-Fyter man until 

protection at this amazing you get the full details of Fyr-Fyter’s amazing plan. The r =——_— eee ee ee i ee 

low price. Agents breaking Fyr-Fyter sales force is one of the highest paid sales or- Fyr-Fyter Co. 

all records—making any num- ganizations in the world. Probably more men are making 1169 Fyr-Fyter Bidg. 

ber of $30 and $40 days! ; I Dayton, Ohio I 


| Send me free and without obligation | 
your book, “Building a Permanent In- 

] come” and full details of your plan. 

] 0 cnenintintimminereion ] 
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A Thought Fora 
Great Occasion 


NE hundred fifty years ago, July 4, 1776, America 
was in turmoil. The Revolutionary War had 
been going about a year, and the agitation which 

had forced the Revolutionary War had been steadily grow 
ing for three-quarters of a century. We must always 
remember in considering the separation of America from 
Iingland that it was the work of agitators. Men like 
Washington, Hamilton and Madison did not get into the 
revolution until it was an established fact. And Thomas 
Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of Independence, was 
one of the agitators. The Declaration of Independence is 
as a matter of fact an ideal set-up for the American gov- 
ernment much higher than its realization. Your agitator, 
whether he come before the Revolution, or come before 
the Civil War, or whether he come before the World War, 
always is a man of emotion, a man of vision if you will, 
but without great constructive sense. The Declaration of 
Independence and the convention which conceived the 
Declaration were dominated by an entirely different group 
of men from the convention which wrote the Constitution. 
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O THE Declaration of Independence is the charter of 
our ideals; the Constitution is the charter of our liber- 
ties. Each is equally precious; each is equally valuable. We 
have been nearly a century and a half driving the Consti- 
tution forward, decade by decade, through war and peace 
and turmoil, trying to get it abreast with the Declaration 
of Independence, and it is probably two centuries behind. 
There are enough unrealized ideals in the Declaration of 
Independence for a dozen more constitutional amendments 
and of course sooner or later they will come. The Consti- 
tution is a working agreement made by working statesmen 
a just and workable compromise between the ideals of a 
time and a place in America and the things that are realiz- 
able in that time and place. The Constitution could not 
have been adopted as it is today when it was adopted a 
hundred forty years ago. And the Constitution as it will 
be fifty, seventy-five, or a hundred years from now would 
be utterly rejected if it were presented today. 
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S MEN’S altruism broadens, as each man’s sense of duty 
ri to his neighbor widens, men’s liberties increase. It is 
not the sense of wrong, it is not the sense of injustice, nor 
is it the sense of denied rights that in the long run changes 
the aspect of American government, and it has changed 
tremendously in a hundred years. It is the sense of a 
man’s duty to his neighbor, the thing which a man is will- 
ing to do without coercion for the common good, the 
sacrifices he is willing to make of his own rights to his 
neighbor’s benefits—that is what makes government 
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By WILLIAM 
ALLEN WHITE 


change. And because this is true we find movements often 
are abortive because they are based upon a man’s sense of 
his rights, not upon a man’s sense of his duty. 

The Declaration of Independence is the most dangerous 
document from the standpoint of stable government in 
America that Americans have propagated. It is as dynamic 
as the Golden Rule. Out of the declarations and the 
teachings of declarations agitators have drawn support for 
all their visions. And as children, reading the Declaration 
of Independence, see how far it falls from realization, they 
get this sense of duty which is the dynamite that changes 
our Constitution, and makes us grow. Thus we widen 
our liberties. 
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O WE must realize that between the visions of men and 
the realizations of men’s visions the agitator moves. In 
that area of aspiration the visionary carries his banner. 
When the agitators have convinced a majority of their 
sense of duty to sacrifice their rights for the common good, 
then the calm, fine, strong, constructive men of a nation 
build that sense of duty into constitutional formula, into 
permanent institutions. The two kinds of men, those who 
agitate and those who construct, are necessary for any 
republic. Each is equally valuable; the visionary, the 
agitator, the discontented on the one hand, and the con- 
servative, the man who denies, the man who builds and 
finally constructs the edifice of liberty on the other hand. 
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AM ADAMS and Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry 
and men of their type before the Revolution, wild-eyed, 
visionary, probably men who attacked the institutions of 
stable government as it existed two hundred years ago, 
are as necessary today as they were then, but they will 
only do what they did two hundred years ago. They will 
only start a revolution upon which men of the other type 
build great institutions. In the one class are the sowers 
who go forth to sow, some upon good ground, some upon 
barren ground, some upon thorns, sowing seeds of aspiration. 
The others are the reapers, those who tend the crop, garner 
the harvest and feed the world. This July 4th we are 
celebrating the courage and wisdom of the sowers who go 
forth to sow, and we must remember that when we meet 
their type today, even though we disagree with them, even 
though we feel they are disturbing organized institutions, 
still we should not reject them. We should not silence 
them, for we do not know how wise they are. The Tories 
a hundred fifty years ago would have hanged the men who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. Let us be 
sure that in silencing the agitator today we are not the 
Tories ourselves. . 
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There is no loneliness 
where there is a Radiola...... 


i's 


Radiola 26—at home 


summer heat and moisture 


In the mountains, where lake mists 
rise at night. . .on the coast, where 
sea-laden breezes blow inland .. . in 
the city, where open windows let 
the dust fly in . . . you can take a Ra- 
diola Super-Heterodyne, knowing 
that neither weather nor dust can 
harm it. 


Every Radiola Super-Heterodyne is 
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permanent- 
ly sealed 
against air, 
dust and 





moisture. 
The delicate 
parts that hold the secret of its ac- 
curate selectivity and its fine tone 
quality are fitted into a stout little 
metal box, dubbed a‘ catacomb” — 


ee 


The catacomb—sealed 


MADE: BY 


then a weather-proof, fast-hardening 
compound is poured in—and the 
cover is permanently sealed on. 


Super-Heterodynes have withstood 
severe tests. A Radiola 26 has safely 
pioneered with daring explorers into 
the Sierra Madre mountains of old 
Mexico—carried by pack-mule— 
often following an unmade trail high 


above the clouds. 


When an RCA dealer tells you that 





RADIO + CORPORATION * OF * AMERICA * NEW YORK 
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RCA~Radiola 


THE + MAKERS -: OF RADIOTRONS 


a Radiola is a permanent investment, 
you can prove it for yourself by lis- 
tening to the quality of its perform- 
ance. And you know that in the Su- 
per-Heterodyne that quality is proof 
against dust, temperature, and mois- 


ture—sealed in to outlive the years. 


For summer camping trips, Radiola 26 is 
a portable Super-Heterodyne with loop 
and loudspeaker built in—and_ battery 
space inside. Yet, see its catacomb—with 
the full, exact, sealed-in quality of the 
“Super-Het.” For fine city or country 
homes, it has a bigger battery box to 
stand upon—but for picnic and camping 
days, just lift off the portable, and take it 
along to the fields. It is made to be car- 
ried. And it is made to give Super-Hetero- 
dyne performance. Complete with 6 Ra- 
diotrons and extra battery box, with an- 
tenna coupler $225. 
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CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 








FREE RAILROAD FARE 


TO AMERICAN LEGION MEN 


Learn Electricity In the Great Shops of 
In 12 




















4 IMPORTANT NOTE: COYNE does not teach by correspondence 
but by practical, personal training in the great COYNE Shops 


MAKE this the most profitable and enjoyable season of your _ Dollar Institution I head, with its 28 years of honest successful 

life. Come to Chicago, on beautiful Lake Michigan, the methods. I have started thousands of men, young and old, sas 
greatest Spring andSummer Resort Cityinthecountry andthe onthe road to real success and happiness. I can do the same 
Greatest Electrical Center in the World. Twelve weeks from  ffor you. [I'll pay your Railroad Fare from any place in the 
now youcan bean Electrical Expert no matterwhat you are do- United States. Clip Coupon NOW for Full Particulars, and 
ing today. I stake my reputation and that of the great Million for my Big, New, Free Book. Don’t miss this opportunity. | 


Complete Electrical Training in 12 Weeks 


Get my Free Book. See howI train rience you have had, or what helps you get a job to earn a | 
ou for the Big Jobsin Electricity kind of work you are doing now, good part of your expenses and 
by actual work onthe largest out- I’llmakeyouan Electrical Expert assists you to a good job on 

layof Electrical Machineryinany through the Coyne LEARN-BY- graduation. This great a 





Learn in Chicago, the 
Electrical Center of 
the World Maes Pssst 








Center of the World. You see everything school inthe country. Everything DOING METHOD! I’ve done it tion will always be behind you. 
Electrical mere. : Along with my Shop ss — ls hn pany Rs =" forthousands. I will do it for you. 
you visit the big organizations and power er ing to make you an Lijectrica . 
lants—you ‘see the greatest electrical plants Expe rt, res ay toste eas Sato apes | 7 Big pone ph Hear Coyne pe Air 
t lc aw ; 
in the world. ion paying from ry ee FP nined icetiiess Ueanaetn, WGES—250 Meters 





You Don’t Need Education 
or Experience d 
It makes no difference how little 
Education, Mathematics or Ex- 


: ' Hear the Coyne Radio Station 
Earn While You Learn on the air each night. Always 
My Employment Department an interesting program. 


Send Coupon NOW for My Big, New 
FREE Electrical Book 


Chicago, on bea atifu 1 Lake Michigan, is the Nation's Spring and Summer 
Great Summer Playground. Free Bathing Beaches, Beautiful Parks, Excursion Boats and 
Right now I am making the greatest offer ever SPECIAL ' eat Municiy al Pier, Zoos, Ball ae 
made by a Practical Training Institution. Even Resort City Pas ae cede a ate eo 
a enjoy al! this, anc 






if you are not planning on coming right now 
don’t delay a single minute. Send coupon right 


education. 


OFFER so ‘for your electrice 
sti ave plenty me for your electrical 








away for full details. No obligation at all. Saving aw 
Remember Coyne is a School with an estab- B ° . { 
a reputation. . ap by ya in Tuition Tl 
ndustry. acke y over a Quarter of a Cen- 
tury of Success. You owe it to yourself to and I Pay 
investigate. Act NOW! Your 
Railroad a 
SLGE ESS COUPER Fare 
Radio and Auto 
H. C. LEWIS, President, Dept. B-405 Included FREE! 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1300-10 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, III. 


Dear H. C.—I sure want one of those big 
handsome 12x15 books, with 151 actual pho- 
tographs printed in two colors. Send it 
quick. I'll be looking for it on the next mail. 
I want the facts without placing me under 
any obligation. Be sure and tell me all about 
the Free Railroad Fare and Two Free 
Courses. 

een anieen 

Address anaaeaan Se eneeeooeouns — — 
a es 
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I'll pay your Rail- 
road fare to Chi- 

cago froma sd 
place in the U.S 

if you act quick. 

And right now I 
am including ab- 
solutely free of 
extra charge my 
complete Radio 
Course and Auto, 
Truck and Tractor 
Electricity. 


Clip Coupon 








ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


1300-10 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Now! Dept. B-405 


Tot a Lrvrexpondence Lounse, Ld Practical, Personal Training! 
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Around the signal fires and camp 

A shadow trails the ground; 

The war steeds paw the earth and champ 
The bit which holds them bound; 

The war god smiles as rifles crash, 

The red glow lights the air, ~ , i 4 
But proudly o'er the crimson flash ane o y 
The Stars and Stripes are there. we f 
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Peace comes—and fields that once ran red 
With life blood now lie green; 

No more above the stricken dead 

The vulture haunts the scene; 

No more the war drums thrill the bold, 
No more the bugles blare; 

But waving proudly as of old, 

The Stars and Stripes are there. 


All deeds, man wrought, must pass away, 
Ere history's course is run; 

All creeds, man made, must yet decay 
Before the tale is done; 

But one heart emblem still remains, ~ / 
Earth relic of the past, (/ 
Across the sweep of endless plains 
The Stars and Stripes will last. 


Will last till the eternal hills 
Have crumbled into dust; 
Until the rivers and the rills 
Are dry beneath their crust; 
And when the final tale is told, 
Outlined against the glare 

Of dying moon and fading sun 
















c Not SO simple as it looks 


Your telephone is made up of 201 number of separate parts in a certain 
parts, every one of which had to be well known automobile is 3000. 


planned. produced and assembled with To see that each of these many 
an unusual degree of accuracy. parts fits into its proper place calls for 
Such multiplicity of detail is un- constant watchfulness and skill in the 
avoidable in the work of manufac- men and women whose life-work it is. 
turing telephones, cable, switchboards This ability is just one of the things > 


and other telephone apparatus. The Western Electric has developed in 
number of separate parts entering in- forty-six years experience making Bell 
to all these products is 110,000; the _ telephones. 


your 


tele phone 





SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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CHAIFTER I 


ROM the cemetery on the hill I could see far 

up the Bagaduce; I could look across Lawrence 

Bay and see the Mount Desert range hazy in 

the distance; the waves of Penobscot Bay 
sparkled in the summer sun, and the wooded islands seemed cool 
and mysterious. Here and there the white sail of a boat flashed, 
and I could imagine the gay shrieks of the pretty girls as the 
craft heeled before a puff of wind. Behind me, I knew that the 
links were crowded with golfers; up by the old fort, relic of Revo- 
lutionary days, young people played tennis 

Dull, dull, dull! That’s how it all impressed me. To sail for 
no purpose but the ride; to bat a ball for no greater reason than 
to place it in a certain spot: these things were all well enough for 
some folk; I didn’t mind them myself once in a while. But it 
seemed to me that nowadays all of America was bent on one idea 

-to excel at some game. 

And if you’d played in the biggest game of all, where the stakes 
were life for the winner and death for the loser, where liberty was 
bet against slavery, and defeat meant degradation, you lost the 
ability to take a game too seriously. 

At least, I’d lost that ability. And perhaps it wasn’t due, this 
attitude of mine, solely to the fact. that I’d spent a year in France. 
Seven years had elapsed since I’d been demobilized, and in seven 
years one ought to be able to forget most things, even the excite- 
ment of a war. Surely, I mused as I looked out upon the bay, 
drank in the beauty of the Maine coast, the millions of ex-soldiers 
scattered all over the world could not all be in the mood that 
owned me. - 

No, it wasn’t the war—my part in it—that made life itself 
such a tiresome bore now; other things contributed to my dis- 
content. Thwarted ambition I’d wanted to be a lawyer. 
I'd finished one year at Boston University and then enlisted. 
I'd returned, after the war, expecting to renew my studies. But 
my father had died, and my mother could not bear the thought 
of leaving Firport, the town where she’d been born and lived all 
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Jack Dorrance 





her life. Nor could I, feeling duty as well as love for her, leave 
her alone in this Maine town. 

Oh, I know. There is a duty to ourselves, to our ambitions, 
that should equal the duty owed our parents. Fine for those who 
can feel that way, but—how many nights on the Western Front 
had my thoughts turned back to my mother in Maine 
Her thoughts had always been with me. Crochety though the 
years may have rendered her, I had my duty before me. And so 
I took the only job I could find; I became a clerk in Westerman’s 
grocery store. 

A fine finish for a man who’d planned to enthrall juries, who’d 
looked forward to becoming a judge. How many times had I 
hated life itself, felt impatiently, almost angrily, toward my 
mother, whose nervous fears of the great cities chained me in this 
backwater of life. 

Yet today, although I was thirty, though the last seven years 
had been lost forever, though my ambitions were dead, I was 
glad that I had stayed by her. For the last prayer had been 
murmured over her, the last flower tossed upon the grave . . . 
I was free; I had done my duty as I saw it, and now—life loomed 
ahead of me. 

But I had spent seven years weighing out sugar. From seven 
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in the morning until six at night— 
later on Saturdays—I’d performed 
labors that required the mentality 


of a boy. There was no oppor- 
tunity for promotion in old Wester- 
man’s store. Twenty-five dollars 


a week until I died; that was all I 
could hope for. 

And while I dulled my mind with 
monotony, more fortunate men 
went ahead, performed admirable 
parts in the play of life. Now, with 
release from my thralldom_ to 
Westerman mine for the grasping, 
what could I do with release? 
Where should I go? What should 
I attempt? 

Mind, I felt grief at the loss of 
my mother. But even my sorrow 
could not drown my alarms. For 
alarm was what I felt. Was I, who 
had done well at college, and who 
had passed my first year of law ex- 
aminations, fitted only for a gro- 
cery clerkship? But—suppose I 
dropped the sure thing for the prob- 
lematical? Suppose I went hungry, 
cold , 

“Jack Dorrance,” I said to my- 
self, “‘you weren’t afraid of death 
seven years ago. Why should you 
now be afraid of life?”’ 

I couldn’t answer the question, 
though I knew its implication was 
true and resented the truth. I was 
afraid of life. Placidity had con- 
quered me. I was in a rut and fear- 
ful of getting out of it. In the rut 
one knows the direction one will 
follow, and that certainty outbal- 
ances the drudgery of pulling 
through the heavy going. 

I tell you, I was licked. With 
nothing to bind me to my twenty- 
five dollars a week, I'd stick to it. 
Inertia had overcome me, and 
there was no one, no thing, to kick 
me loose from where, sodden, | lay. 
I will be honest; the tears I shed 
upon the hillside were as much for 
myself, inspired by self-pity, as 
they were for my dear mother. 

I wondered if something akin to shell-shock had attacked me. 
For the very thought of leaving Firport, of trusting myself to the 
mercies of the world outside the fishing village-summer resort, 
appalled me. What could I do somewhere else? Be a grocery 
clerk? Well, if that was all I could do, why not do it here, where 
at least I knew some people, where living was not too expensive? 
It wasn't sane to give up a certainty for an uncertainty. 

So I argued to myself, the while I blushed with shame at my 
cheap, unworthy reasoning. I tried to be honest. The truth was 
that I had no confidence in myself, that I was without faith in 
my own ability to cope with life. Seven years of thwarted 
ambition had eaten into my soui, had changed and weakened me. 

I rose from the grass, stood with bowed head a moment over 
the new grave, and then, leaden footed, walked along High Street, 
past the golf course and the normal school, to the silent house 
which my mother had left forever. 

The drab buildings of the normal school seemed to mock 
me. Here, save in the summer, a hundred girls studied in order 
that they might equip themselves for life’s battle. They left the 
farms with no intention of returning. Bright-faced, they looked 
the future in the eye. While I, a man, was blinded by the future’s 
too great radiance. 

My house was too filled with memories; to flee them, I wan- 
dered down to the water front, and sat on an old decayed wharf. 
The dancing waters of this harbor had once been filled with ship- 
ping; this wharf had trembled beneath the tread of swaggering 
sailors returned from the Indies. But now the harbor was de- 
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serted of all save pleasure 
craft, and the wharf was 


rotten. 

loo much like myself, this harbor and this wharf. Life had 
passed them by, even as it was passing me by. Restless, I rose 
and walked to the dock where, amid more luxurious craft, was 
moored the little row-boat, with a kicker, which I used to take 
me on fishing trips. 

I stepped into it, spun the wheel—amazingly, the engine 
started at once—and shot out into the eddy of the incoming tide. 
I ran close to shore, taking advantage of the backwater, until I’d 
reached the mouth of Firport Harbor, and was almost in Penob- 
scot Bay. Then I bucked the tide, and found a momentary relief 
from drabness in the movement of the little boat. 

I didn’t, at first, have any definite objective. Merely to get 
away from the village which seemed to weigh upon me, to envelop 
me like some smothering blanket—that was all that I consciously 
intended. Like some domesticated animal which rushes madly 
from the pasture only to slink back into its accustomed haunts 
at the first shades of night, so I ran away from Firport, all the 
while knowing that in an hour or so I’d turn back, back to the 
same old deadly grind. 

But for a little while I managed to forget my recent sorrow and 
my crushed ambitions. The wind was keen, salty, exhilarating. 
It was rough enougk. for waves to break over the bows of my tiny 
craft, to drench me coolly and pleasantly. Gulls circled above 
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me, shrieking one to the other in triumph, or anger, or even love 
—I could not tell. 

Martha Perkins, who took care of the house in which I would 
live until I died, 1 supposed, would expect me to supper at six. 
I spun the wheel around and faced again the light-house of Fir- 
port, its granite cliff and pine slopes. And sudden rebellion 
possessed me. 

Heaven knew I’d never wanted to worry mother. I'd always 
been on time for meals because she’d have been alarmed if I were 
late. But it was rather ridiculous of me to worry about Martha. 
And then, illuminatingly, I knew I’d not really been worried 
about Martha. I’d turned back because I was a victim of 
routine, and any departure from regularity almost frightened me. 

Deliberately, then, I twirled the little wheel once again, and 
headed my boat toward Pine Island. In my little boat, stored in 
a locker in the bow, were always a jar of bacon, a sealed box of 
crackers, some coffee, condensed milk and sugar. This because, 
on Sundays, I usually went for a sail and cooked my lunch on 
some shore. Habit, the thing that I had suddenly learned to 
hate, always caused me, on Monday evening, to replenish the 
supplies that had been used on the previous day. 
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The sliding of the pebbles beneath my feet gave 
the man warning of my approach. He re- 
leased the woman and swung around to face me 


Now, I was a bit grateful to habit. For I was hungry, would be 
famished in another hour or so, and I didn’t care to deny myself 
food merely to prove that I didn’t have to go home unless I 
wished. 

How trivial this explanation of my mental attitude must 
seem! And yet, unless it can be made clear how desperately 
tired of my lot I’d become and what a slave I was to it, there 
can be no understanding of the recklessness that was to replace 
my boredom later on. 

I felt, as I steered toward the sandy cove on the south side of 
Pine Island, as though I were embarked upon some great affair. 
Imagine it! Because I was not going home for supper, I fancied 
myself engaged in high adventure. No wonder that motion 
pictures enthrall a race whose most dangerous adventure con- 
sists in swinging aboard a trolley, or betting money in the stock 
market. 

Pine Island was deserted always, except for the occasional 
picknicker who, like myself, took advantage of its spring, and 
the timbers were always to be found tossed high and dry upon 
its beaches. Today, apparently, it was as deserted as usual. 

I found quickly enough dry wood to build a fire, laid the sticks 
in the usual spot where I cooked my lonely luncheons, put on a 
kettle—taken from my locker in the boat—started the coffee, and 
then strolled to a rather high rock, from which I knew I could 
catch cunners or rock cod—possibly a tinker mackerel—suflicient 
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Luck was with me. Before the coffee had begun 
to boil I was back by my blaze. Into a pan swimming in bacon 
juice I tossed my split mackerel. Reaction from sorrow and 
despair had given a fillip to an appetite never too puny, and for 
the next fifteen minutes I forgot everything save the fact that 
I was a carnivorous animal. 

Then, sated, I rolled a cigarette, leaned back against a tree, 
and gave myself over to that drowsiness which food and fresh 


for my supper. 


air so often induce. 

I don’t know whether or not I slept. Perhaps I did, or per- 
haps I was merely buried deeply in reverie. All that I can be 
sure of is that I started so violently that I knocked my head 
against the tree which had been my support. 

lhe sun was shining brilliantly still; so, if I’d slept, it had not 
been for long. Bewildered, I stared about me. I heard nothing, 
saw nothing, which could have caused this sudden and violent 
return to full consciousness. 

Yet something—most likely noise—had made me sit bolt 
upright. Asleep, or merely in reverie, I’d not dreamed any- 
thing, not imagined anything. And the dulness of recent years 
had not rendered me womanishly nervous. For this physical 
reaction there must have been a previous action of some sort. 

Then, as I listened, I knew what the previous action had been. 
For cleariy I heard the muffled scream of a woman. 


WAS on my feet instantly, and in a second was running 
across the rough, shrub-covered ground that lay between 
my camping place and the source of the sound. 

Over the high rocks that shielded the west side of my cove I 
scrambled, to pause momentarily on the top. There, at the edge 
of a beach so like the one where my boat was grounded as to 
seem copied from the same design, stood a man and a 
woman. 

I say stood, but that is not exactly what I mean. For they 
were locked in embrace, and as I watched them they swayed back 
and forth, half turning until I knew why her scream had seemed 
muttled. His ieft hand was across her mouth. 

I hope I have not given the impression that deadened ambition, 
hopelessness, and the fears of the future which these had inspired 
had robbed me of all ordinary physical courage. I know I’m no 
braver than the general run of men, yet neither, I hope, am I 
more of a coward. But even the veriest coward that ever lived 
will respond at once to the need of a woman. 

The sliding of the pebbles beneath 
my feet gave the man warning of my 
approach. He released the woman 
she was only a girl—and swung 
around to face me. 

“A rescuer!” he cried gaily. 

He took me by surprise. My fists, 
that had been doubled, unclenched. 
I stared from him to the girl. 

She was beautiful; my first glance 
told me that. But she had something 
more than beauty. Despite the high 
color struggle had brought to her 
cheeks, there was an air of calmness, 
of resolution, of bravery, that 
was more impressive, somehow, 
than mere good looks could ever 
have been. 

Her eves were a cool gray; her 
hair was brown; her nose was 
straight and cleanly modelled. 

Her mouth was perhaps a bit too 
large, but the white teeth visible 
between its curves as she smiled 
made one forget the too-generous dimensions of the mouth. Al- 
though, for my own part, I hate small mouths. And her chin was 
round and firm, and her throat was tanned, and her body was 
firmly yet gracefully made. 

As for the man, he must have been twenty pounds heavier 
than myself, who tip the beam at one-seventy; he must have been 
three inches taller than my five feet eleven. He was not a pre- 
possessing sight. Or possibly I was prejudiced against him. 
But I do not care for mustaches that are waxed to a point. 
Neither do I admire small eyes, set far too widely apart, so that 
their owner seems to be glancing in two directions at the same 
time. The man’s lips were too thick, and his nose too rounded 
at the end. 

Yet, for all that, and to give the devil his due, he was good- 
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And he 
certainly was well set-up, and looked capable of giving a satis- 
factory argument with his hands to anyone. 

“Just in time!” he cried. 

“T rather thought so,” I told him. 


looking, in a sort of motion-picture hero-villain way. 


He had me at a disadvantage. When I'd first seen them, they 
were struggling together. Now, the girl was adjusting her hat 
with complete coolness. I wondered, reddening with embarrass- 
ment, if I’d interfered with a love scene, if the girl had professed 
reluctance to be kissed. 

The man nodded. “My companion was frightened; our boat 
had drifted away and she thought we were marooned. A bit 
hysterical.” 

I looked at the girl. I would have bet a million that nothing 
could have made her hysterical. Not that she seemed placid or 
stupid, but there was about her this resolute air which I have 
mentioned. 

Now she smiled at me. “I did get nervous,” she admitted. 
“Talked of swimming to the mainland—” 

“And I was endeavoring to persuade her not to,” said the man. 
“And now that you are here—you must have a boat—’”’ 

He paused questioningly. I nodded assent. 

“You'll be good enough to take us to —the nearest town?” 
he asked. 

I knew that they were lying. 
the mainland, unless to escape his attentiens. 
Ido? The girl supported his story. 

Feeling a bit foolish—and wondering where I’d seen the man 
before—I led the way to my motor-boat. And as I pushed the 
grounded craft into the water, I thought I heard the man say, 
“Careful, before this yokel.”’ 

Yokel! So that was how I seemed to this too well dressed man, 
and how I must also seem to this self-reliant girl. But anger was 
submerged in curiosity. 

What were they doing here? They’d lied to me twice; that 
struggle in which they’d been engaged had not been protective on 
his part and insane on hers. She’d been 
protecting herself from him. Lie Num- 
ber One, and the lie belonged to both. 

Lie Number Two consisted in the 
statement that their boat had drifted 
away. Had it drifted from this cove, I’d 
be able to see it by now. And the tide 
was coming in, which would cause the 
boat, probably, to drift ashore 

But more puzzling than their lies was 
the question of his identity. Where had 
I seen him before? Because I had; I was 
sure of that. 


She hadn’t intended to swim to 
But what could 







CHAPTER II 


ARTHA PERKINS met me at the 

mt door. Her lips were set 

firmly, and the forehead beneath her 

tightly pulled back hair was furrowed 
with frowns. 

“I'll have you know, Jack Dorrance,’ 
she told me, “that when you’re not to be 
home to supper I’d thank you to let me 
know.” 

“T shall come home when I please and 
if I please,” I returned firmly. “And if 
you don’t like it, Martha, you’d better 
leave now.” 

She put her hands on her meagre hips 
Blane and stared at me. ; ; 
p Jy “That,” she said, “is the first sign of 
4 being a man, your own man, you've 

given in seven years, Jack Dorrance. 
Leave? I'll leave when your wife tells 
me to leave, and not before.” 

With that she turned on her heel, tossing over her shoulder the 
remark that there were milk and cookies on the kitchen table, 
and stamped heavily upstairs to her bedroom. 

I smiled—a bit wanly, I think—at myself. How dulled and 
spiritless I must have become for Martha—herself none too keen 
of observation—to make such comment upon my behavior. I'd 
been rude to her, and she had interpreted my rudeness as 
masterfulness. I shrugged self-contemptuously as I made my 
way to the kitchen. 


Rose 
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Then her voice raised. ‘**Not that!”’ 


The milk was cool and fresh, and 
ate them more or less mechanically 
that the milk was rich in cream. 

I had had a glimpse of another life, a life from which I'd been 
debarred for seven years, and from which, unless I could rouse 
myself from inertia, I'd be debarred for seven years more, or 
longer. 

For I’d taken my couple to the dock at Firport, pointed out to 
them the direction of the Firport House, and then trudged heavily 


the cookies delicious. But I 
, and was hardly conscious 
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she cried. ‘‘Not that!’ 


She spoke, obviously, to someone behind me 


home. They had offered no explanation, further than that first 
given me when I encountered them on the island, of their pres 
ence on the lonely beach, and I’d been too resentful, too bewil 
dered, to ask any. 

The man had termed me—unless a naturally keen ear had 
played me false—a yokel. The girl had accepted the description 
of me. I could hardly have expected her to champion me; 
nevertheless, I thought I'd read an acquiescence to his description 
in her eyes. And I'd resented this. (Continued on page 62) 
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Decoration by 


When the American colonies declared in 
solemn manifesto that henceforth they should 
constitute a nation by themselves, they formall, 
severed a link with the British crown that had 
been forged in the dawn of western discovery 
and exploration. 


For a century and a half now the two 
great English-speaking nations of the world 
have gone separate ways. 


_—— 


— 
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Str ARTHUR CoNnAN DoyLe 

Novelist, historian 
What message can we send save that we have not forgotten 
the brave boys who came over to us in the dark days? It will 
be sad if politics or finance or economics should ever be allowed 
to cloud the memory of that glorious and vital comradeship. 


Ear Haic 

President of the British Legion 
I rejoice to know that The American Legion keeps in friendli 
est touch with the British Legion, and with the British Empire 
Service League (which comprises ex-service organizations 
throughout the British Empire), because there can be little 
doubt but that the future of the world will largely depend on 

the solidarity of the English-speaking peoples. 


BERNARD SHAW 
Dramatist, social philosopher 
I congratulate the veterans of the War of Independence on 
the ripeness of their years but where is that independence now? 


JoHn GALsworRTHY 
Novelist, dramatist 

The independence of the United States of America seems, 
now, such a natural event, such a matter of course, that it is 
difficult to find any words in which to congratulate America on 
it. There is not, I suppose, a thinking Englishman who can 
even conceive a dependent America. But there are innumer- 
able thinking Englishmen, and I am one of them, who like to 
remember that half of the American people, more perhaps, 
come of British stock, that our language is the same, that our 
laws have much in common; and who wish from their hearts 
ever to be on the best terms with the great country which first 
came into being one hundred and fifty vears ago. 


Sir Oxiver Lopce 
Scientist, author 
Some of us think and hope that humanity stands on the 
threshold of an era of spiritual development which will utilize 
and supplement and crown the century of materialistic progress. 
Improvements in locomotion and communication have given us 
opportunities of world-wide intercourse far surpassing those 
of any previous age, but the growth of the soul and spirit of 
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Birthday, 


RICA? 


Walter Ga rdine 


How does the Englishman of today regard 
an America that is about to celebrate its one 


hundred and fiftieth birthday ? 


The American Legion asked present-day 
leaders of British thought and action to ex- 
press through the pages of the Legion’s official 
magazine whatever judgment the historical 
anniversary inspired in their minds. Here are 
their answers. 





a 
man has not kept pace with these physical achievements. The 
English-speaking race stands in the van of progress, and if its 
two great branches, on either side of the Atlantic, sustain and 
supplement each other in friendly rivalry and co-operation, the 
present century may witness that outburst of genius for which 
the world is waiting. The revolt and independence of America 
was one of those calamities which has been overruled for good. 
Friendship between the two branches of the English-speaking 
race is now firmly established, and whether the outstanding 
genius appears on this or that side of the water remains to be 
seen. Appear it will in due time. Let us hope that we shall be 
wise enough to recognise and welcome its coming. Meanwhile 
let us shake hands, and encourage each other in all good work, 
whether in art, literature, science, or religion. 














































Joun DrinkwATER 
Poet, dramatist 

For any individual to congratulate the United States would 
be as futile as to congratulate the Rocky Mountains. But I am 
sure that every Englishman who knows anything about history 
is clear in his mind that on that day one hundred and fifty years 
ago the colonists in America did a very good job for themselves 
and for the world. 


Sir JoHNsTON Forses-RoBERTSON 
Ac tor 

In the matter of the Declaration of Independence, it is well 
for both British subjects and American citizens always to 
remember this, that the vast majority on this side were dragoon- 
ing the colonists. You have a lasting memorial in Pennsylvania 
to the fact that the colonists were very much alive to the 
sympathy shown them in England, for the city of Wilkes-Barre 
was so named to commemorate the brave support that Burke 
got from his fellow members of Parliament, Wilkes and Barre, 
when, in the House of Commons, he declared against the out- 
rage of going to war with America. 


Sir Rospert BADEN-PoWELL 

Founder of the Boy Scouts 
One of the best steps which in my opinion can be accomplished 
for marking the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
independence of America would be for an impartial commission 
to collate and publish the true historical (Continued on page 74) 
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Mr. Shomas 


EFFERSON 


GYoes Shopping 


By Marquis frames 


TALL, slender young Virginian with a boyish face 
and red hair rode into Philadelphia in the May sun- 
shine. He had been seven days in the saddle com- 
ing from his home at Charlottesville, which was 

considerably better than average travelling in 1776. It lacked 
but one day of equalling his record for the route, which he had 
lately covered twice before, going and coming, making a total of 
four trips. As a crow flies it is only two hundred and some miles 
from Charlottesville to Philadelphia, today as then, but the mean- 
derings of the road added another hundred miles over a high- 
way which in stretches was no more than a blazed path through 
the mountains. But Mr. Jefferson was one of those spare, 
fleshless men who save themselves and save their horses. He 
was better than an ordinary horseman in a day when every- 
one rode, but that was the only outdoor exercise in which 
he exe elled. 

The traveller hastened because he was late. His mother had 
died in Virginia; he himself was taken down with ague; and 
there was a tangle of personal accounts to attend to. The latter 
were only half straightened out when he left, being too con- 
scientious to delay longer. But they were on his mind as he 
rode. The improvement of Monticello was costing a lot more 
money than he had calculated on, and the war with England 
threatened his personal income alarmingly. He needed about 
five thousand dollars a year to make ends meet—a lot of money 
in a day when a dollar meant much more than it does now. 

At the end of his journey he put up his 


these splendors meant little to young Mr. Jefferson, who was a 
country lawyer unaccustomed to city ways. Virginia was the 
largest and richest of the Colonies. Its population of 700,000 
placed Pennsylvania, with 400,000, a distant second, but the 
largest city in Virginia was Richmond, with 3,000 inhabitants. 
Williamsburg, the capital, had only 1,500, and Mr. Jefferson’s 
home town of Charlottesville was not much more than a wide 
spot in the road. So the young visitor felt cramped and out-of- 
place in the midst of a bewildering beehive of human beings like 
Philadelphia. It was hot when he arrived and it got hotter. It 
gets hot in Virginia, too, but where Mr. Jefferson lived fresh 
breezes sweep the Blue Ridge and that stuffiness one finds in 
towns is unknown. In a week Mr. jefferson moved into the 
suburbs. 

He chose new quarters in the residence of a Mr. Graaf, a young 
German bricklayer, whose thrifty wife took in lodgers. Their 
three story brick house stood in a field, on the lot which is now at 
the southwest corner of Seventh and Market Streets. Mr. Jeff- 
erson engaged the second floor for thirty-five shillings, or about 
$4.37 a week. The apartment consisted of two large chambers, 
airy and comfortable, though nothing like what the young 
Southerner was accustomed to at home. Doubtless few suspected 
this, however, because of Mr. Jefferson’s habitual reserve concern- 
ing his personal affairs. 

The bricklayer’s good-looking lodger, however, had one oi the 
finest residences in America. He had lately moved in, and was 

carrying on further enlargements and im- 





provements. It sat on the summit of a 





horse at a boarding stable—perhaps the spat Adocenfcwrrencs. 


one convenient to His Majesty’s fine 
brick Court House, which patriotic Phila- 
delphians were having a hard time to re- 
member to call by the new name of State 
House, but which nowadays no one ever 
thinks of as anything else than Indepen- 
dence Hall. Mr. Jefferson himself moved 
into his old reoms in the home of Ben 
Randolph, a cabinet maker. Before 
leaving the city the winter before Mr. 
Jefferson had designed a small writing 
desk which his cabinet-maker-landlord 
was commissioned to build. Mr. Ran- 
dolph exhibited the finished article. I am 
sure Mr. Jefferson went over it carefully 
before counting out the money in pay- 
ment, because, being a carpenter him- 
self, he could have detected the slightest 
flaw. But there were no flaws—as you 
can see for yourself, if you choose, the 
next time you are in Washington. The 
desk Mr. Jefferson acquired that day 
stands in the library of the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Jefferson’s stay in Philadelphia 
started off disagreeably. He was late 
and behind with his work. He had 
financial worries at home. His lodgings 
did not suit him. Philadelphia was a 
vast city of 42,000 people—the metrop- 
olis of the Colonies. It was 12,000 larger 
than its nearest rival, New York, and 
much more imposing because of its 
greater wealth and smarter airs. But 
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a fall Family, to or 12 Miles 
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Hasover Tow, Marchi, «776. 

r intend to leave the Colony 
a @m THOMAS S$TFIL 
Ax tii, Febrnary 08, 1776. 

h intend to leave the Colony 
‘a wedi. GD WILLIAM MUNRO. 
j HALIFAX CovustyY, Frbrsary 04, 1796. 
I intend to leave the Colon 
fon. (@) JAMES sTIVENS. 
Tarragaswoce, Fréruary 14, 1776. 

I intend to leave the Colony 
| yi JOHN WHITLOCK. 
Biaxdronn, Frérucry 21, 1796. 

patend to leave the Colony 


and te recarn in » few Mogehs. 
JOHN GREEN. 
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Tories who saw storm clouds ahead in 
the early months of 1776 inserted notices 
like these in the newspapers—in this in- 
stance the ‘Virginia Gazette’ of Wil- 
liamsburg. Notice the optimism dis- 


played by Mr. John Green 





mountain called Monticello, overlooking 
Charlottesville and the country for miles 
around. It was filled with slick little 
contrivances designed by the owner 
a pair of enormous self-closing doors, for 
instance, and concealed in the dining 
room mantel-piece a contraption for 
noiselessly hoisting wine from the cellar. 
The grave young colored man who con- 
ducts visitors through Monticello today 
will demonstrate it for you and explain 
that posterity should remember Thomas 
Jefferson as the inventor of the dumb- 
waiter. 

The elegance of Mr. Jefferson’s man- 
sion in Virginia was responsible for the 
modest tone of his surroundings in Phila- 
delphia. The squire of Monticello had 
laid out so much on his new place that he 
was strapped for ready cash. In later years 
Monticello was so expensive to keep up, 
and Jefferson devoted so much time to 
the public service to the neglect of his 
plantations and the detriment of his law 
practice, that he died practically bank- 
rupt. 

A few days after establishing himself 
at Mr. Graaf’s Mr. Jefferson noted in the 
little book in which he kept a record of 
his pocket expenses that he paid a shilling 
to see a monkey. Mr. Jefferson was an 
advanced thinker on many subjects, in- 
cluding the sciences, but nothing antici- 
pating the Darwinian theory grew out 
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Thomas Jefferson, from a rare print showing 
him as he looked in his later years. In the 
circle is the noble portico of Monticello, the 
manor bouse whose construction and mainte- 
nance almost made Jefferson a bankrupt 


of that visit to the Colonial capital. In fact, more closely allied 
to Mr. Jefferson’s intentions was the mission of another caller 
whom Mrs. Graaf had received a day or so before the polite 
young Southerner had rapped on her door. We fancy this visitor 
rapped a bit more briskly than Mr. Jefferson and was rather 
more businesslike in his conversation. He had asked the lady of 
the house to exhibit the articles of lead she owned. 

The likelihood is that Mrs. Graaf knew what her caller was 
about. Probably neither she nor her husband read the news- 
papers—few artisans did those days—but this news concerning 
lead was the sort that would get around regardless of the press. 
Philadelphia was fortifying. It did not wish to share the fate of 
Norfolk, in Virginia, or Falmouth, in Maine, which towns had 
been visited by the British fleet and set on fire. Jefferson had 
served on a committee of Congress to inspect the new Philadel- 
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on committees. So the 
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name of Thomas Jefferson 
began to show up more 
and more among the com- 
mittee assignments. Often 
he would do most of a com- 
mittee’s work, whilst an- 
other member, who could 
speak on his feet, would 
present the report and get 
most of the credit. 

Out of Congress the re- 
pressed but increasingly 
useful Jefferson seemed a 
different man. He was gay 
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Sy of dining and dancing, a 
good glass of wine and a 
fast horse. He could sing 
and play a fiddle pretty 
well. But he was bashful 
—one of those chaps, I im- 
agine, whose talents for en- 
tertainment at a gathering 
might be discovered only 
when it was time to go 
home after listening to a 
lot of comparative bores all 

evening. Mr. Jefferson had 
two violins. One of them 















Jefferson's original draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, showing two interesting alterations in the 
handwriting of Benjamin Franklin. These are the 
substitution of *‘one’’ for *‘a’’ in the first line of the 
text proper and of ‘self-evident’ for ‘‘sacred and 
undeniable’ in the seventh line 


phia defenses, which consisted of armed row-galleys, an in- 
vention of the handy Dr. Franklin, and log impediments 
to be sunk in the river as a barrier to frigates. A civilian 
body called the Committee of Safety was co-operating 
with the military in assembling metal for bullets. The 
Committee had published an order that inhabitants should 
sell their old lead for sixpence a pound. Clock weights were 
exempt, “the iron weights to replace them being not yet 
made.” Three men were sent around to knock at every 
door in Philadelphia and make purchases, which were 
voluntary, of course, but— 

“« .. if any person should be so lost to all sense of the public 
good as to refuse, a list of their names is directed to be returned 
to the Committee.” 

We feel sure that Mrs. Graaf did not refuse, and probably 
did less concealing than was customary—or is customary now in 
income tax returns. For Mrs. Graaf was an ardent patriot. So 
was her quiet roomer, Mr. Thomas Jefferson. He was giving 
up more than a few articles of lead. He was serving in the Con- 
tinental Congress while his neglected affairs at home were getting 
into the mess which finally swept away nearly all he owned. 

About sixty gentlemen in pigtails and silk stockings, sitting 
in a room which they filled to the point of crowding—this was 
the Continental Congress, of which Lord Chatham has said that 
for “solidarity of reasoning, force and wisdom of conclusion” 
no body ever surpassed it. But the appreciative Englishman 
might have observed the actual sessions of the Congress for a 
long time before picking Thomas Jefferson as one who contrib- 
uted anything especially to the remarkable qualities named 
Mr. Jefferson was not even rated very highly by most of his 
colleagues. He had been in Congress for a year, but John 
Adams, of Massachusetts (who admired the Virginian, however), 
had “never heard him utter three sentences together.” He 
seemed to his colleagues to be just another vote on the Virginia 
delegation. It was, of course, a time in which one vote could 
carry tremendous significance. 

Mr. Jefferson’s obscurity as a legislator was due to the fact 
that parliaments are seldom captivated by silent men. Jefferson 
had an abhorrence for public speaking which he never con- 
quered. It literally scared him stiff to try to speak on his feet. 
His age—Jefferson was thirty-three in 1776—also was against 
him. He was overshadowed by older and more vocal men in his 
own delegation. Yet Jefferson had stuff in him, as many per- 
ceived. Although helpless in debate, he was explicit and decisive 
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cost $500 and was 
worth it. Five years 
before it had helped 
him to win a wife 
—« comely, 
wealthy, and 
much sought 
after young wid- 
ow. So, all in all, 
the cares of the 
world rode light- 
ly on the slender 
shoulders of the 
young Virginia 
gentleman, who 
stood on the 
threshold of im- 
mortality—no one 
suspecting that fact 
less than himself. 
On the seventh of June, 
when Mr. Jefferson had 
been in Philadelphia three 
weeks, Mr. Richard 
Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
rose in his powdered 
wig and introduced 
a resolution: 

“Resolved, That these 
United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States, that they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is, and of right 
ought to be, totally dissolved.”” So it had been said at last. 

The break with Great Britain long had been a topic in the air. 
The members of Congress had discussed it for months—in their 
lodgings, the taverns where they took their meals, on their walks 
to and from the State House where they met. But never on the 
floor of the House. It had been excluded by tacit agreement be- 
cause of the difference of opinion which still existed on the subject 
of independence. But Mr. Lee was bound by instructions from 
the people of Virginia, and had no choice but to introduce his 
resolution. It caused a heated debate, and next day further 
consideration of the brief but momentous document was post- 
poned for three weeks. Nothing of surpassing importance wes 
likely to occur before July. 

A couple of days later Mr. Jefferson strolled along Chestnut 
Street looking in the windows of the stores. I fancy, from the 
number of articles he bought from time to time, he did this quite 
often. It was a form of recreation—a very satisfactory form, 
because it also had its practical side. A Blue Ridge Virginian 


A newly-discovered portrait of 
Franklin, accredited to Henry 
Benbridge, showing Poor Rich- 


ard as he looked in middle life 
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did not get in touch with America’s greatest market very often, 
so that every trip to one of the cities, regardless of the main 
errand, was also a shopping expedition. Today Mr. Jefferson 
bought some patent window-shutter fasteners—just the thing, 
he thought, for the new place at Montice!lo—and carried them 
away to his lodgings. But as he walked <long there were other 
things on his mind. The events of the past few days filled 
him with an acute dismay. He regretted the postponement of 
the Lee resolution and had voted against postponement. Then 
besides he had just drawn another committee assignment—no 
very important committee this time (as he thought), but it 
would be a responsibility nevertheless. Jefferson’s committee 
work was piling up. He was on five or six such bodies already, 
and though others might shirk committee work, Jefferson never 
did. He was up at five-thirty in the morning, putting in two 
hours at his little writing desk before going to Smith’s City 
Tavern for breakfast. 

The new committee did not have any special name, but it 
was charged with writing a manifesio, or declaration, on this 
subject of independence—a sort of popular advertisement and 
recommendation of the Lee resolution. This resolution would 
not come up again for three weeks. It might be postponed 
again. In that case the committee's labor would be of ro use, 
for the time being, anyhow. Jefferson had so much other work 
to do that he could not see the necessity of crossing this bridge 
until they came to it. There were five members of the committee 
ali told, but two of them never did anything. That left Frank- 
lin, John Adams and Jefferson. Adams was rather profuse in 
his excuses for not working. He was busy; he had made himself 
“obnoxious” by his constant clamor for independence, and 
Congress would be less critical of anything Jefferson should 
write. Jefferson swallowed this left-handed compliment, and as, 
of course, Franklin, who was the most important man in Con 
gress, could not be bothered with such an item of detail, the 
Virginian, none too eagerly, sat down to do the work of 
the committee. 

Mr. Jefferson invariably read the news- 
papers. It was a habit that served him well 
in this instance. The current press 
informed him of the attitude 
of the public mind which 
he was to address on the 
subject of independence. An 
article in the Virginia Gazette 
of Williamsburg gave him 
valuable material for his com- 
position. He only had to pol- 
ish up the wording a bit. Col- 
umns of advertisements like these 
in the home paper must have 
quickened the young statesman’s 
receptive mind to the changing 
temper of the times: 


I intend to leave the Colony 
immediately. 
THOMAS STEEL. 


The Schooner Resecca, John Harvey, Commander, 
now lying in Wycomico, near the Mouth of the Potow 
mack River, well fitted, will take Passengers to any 
part of BRITAIN Each Passenger to pay twenty 
Guineas, and find his own Bedding.” 


[ intend for England immediately, to return in a few 


months 
ANTHONY ROXBURGH. 


The Tories were pulling out, and notwithstanding the note of 
optimism expressed in the last announcement, the national spirit 
for independence was on the rise. 

Such items must have interested Mr. Jefferson from a personal 
as well as from an official point of view. Amongst these de 
parting “loyalists” —as they called themselves—were law clients 
of Jefferson’s, old friends and neighbors and chums at college, 
even kinsmen, at whose homes Jefierson had spent many a 
pleasant sojourn in the enjoyment of old Virginia hospitality, 
and with whom Jefferson’s differences of opinion, even now, 
were purely political. Yet he was preparing to draft the docu 
ment which would separate him from these pleasant people for- 
ever. Men of Jefferson’s capacity for fellowship do not do such 
things without a tinge of regret. When the trouble first started 
between the Colonies and the mother country, few thought in 
dependence would result. But matters had gone too far now. 


I purpose leaving the Colony soon. Those to whom 
I am indebted are desired to apply for payment. 
RoBert DONALD. 























Perhaps Jefferson scanned the 
columns of the Gazette especi- 
ally for items such as that 
one. Most Tories were 
wealthy and could af 
ford to pay their debts 

Jefferson could use the 
money. His law pra 
tice, which had 
been’ bringing 
(Continued on 
page 83) 


The news of the 
adoption of the resolu 
tion which made the American 
colonies a nation failed to impress 
the editor of the “Pennsylvania Journal 
ana Weekly Advertiser,’’ who printed three lines 
about the event just ahead of the advertisements 
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The resolution which created an independent United States, antedating the Declaration of Independence by 


two ddys, in the handu riting of Richard Henry Lee of V ‘irginia. 
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Story ofa 
‘Toke that Went — 
‘Joo ar and | 
Came Back, 


By Larry Evans 


OR a matter of five minutes Jimmy 
Burke, alias the Dancer, had been 
watching across the top of his news- 
paper the man in the loud check suit 
on the far side of the street. It was the suit itself 
which had first caught Burke’s eye and lured 
him from a prosy editorial on the astounding in- 
crease of crime. Himself so impeccably clad that 
no minor detail ever obtruded itself to mar the 
harmonious whole, he had been possessed of 
vague amusement at the unabashed frankness 
of the black and white pattern when the actions 
of the wearer thereof snatched suddenly at his interest. 

Extreme activity is quite the easiest thing in the 
world to counterfeit. Sufficient largeness of movement 
will usually turn the trick. But idleness—the simon- 
pure, aimless sort, as a disguise for a fixed and certain 
purpose—is almost impossible of simulation. 

Check-suit passed the club window on the near side 
of the avenue; he paused at the crossing, and then 
edged his way through traffic to the opposite curb. But 
when he doubled back down the block, with just the 
briefest of sidelong glances, the Dancer’s gentle specu- 
lation had come so abruptly to an end that it seemed 
to him the mental click of it must have been audible to 
the others within the room. And there at the next 
corner, coat collar turned up against the fine rain, a 
“dry” smoke in his mouth, Check-suit had been feign- 
ing idleness—aimlessness—with an effect so carefully 
casual that Burke’s eyes began to narrow. 

It was zero hour in the Pioneer Club—tiat desperate 
hour of sheerest boredom which daily drove its mem- 
bers to pathetically uninspired efforts to kill time. 
In a far corner of the huge main lounge Baldwin had begun 
to wrangle over something unimportant; Henderson was con- 
tradicting him as a matter of course. And deep in the 
inglenook old Martin Tenny had gone to sleep over his 
evening paper and was snoring gently. A certain financial 
writer had, in that same issue, accused Tenny of looting a 
railroad which had long been the widow’s rod and staff. But he 
slept soundly. 

Nothing was different from what it had been yesterday at 
that hour—or the day before—or the day before that. Such 
was ever the incalculable boon of the Pioneer; it offered no inno- 
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vations, tolerated no departures from precedent. It was as 
dependable and changeless as the four seasons—and yet, with 
the coming of Check-suit, Jimmy Burke, for an instant, found 
its every aspect formidably changed. 

For almost an hour Jimmy Burke—alias the Dancer—had 
been luxuriating in that atmosphere of traditional peace and 
quietude. His plans, perfect up to the last detail—the actual 
opening of the safe would always remain something of a gamble 
—necessitated a twenty-four-hour period of waiting, for it was 
the Dancer's peculiar preference to operate always in a crowded 
house. 
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English was pointing mutely up at the opposite wall. 
“Stung!” gasped Mrs. Hyphen Dash, and flopped 


into a chair. The swarthy man backed into a corner 


Burke had been stalking his quarry patiently and with the 
utmost pleasure in the game. For three months, or that portion 
of it which he spent within the portals of the Pioneer, he had 
suffered Martin Tenny’s hobby; he had endured interminable 
preachments upon the observance of the Golden Rule in com- 
merce. There had been times when Burke, refusing to allow 
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his growing distaste for the old 
hypocrite to twist his smile into a 
snarl, almost came to believe that 
Tenny really considered himself an 
honest man. There had been times, 
too, when the conversation, under 
Burk»’s dextrous manipulation, had 
veered from the ethics of big busi- 
ness. Once or twice Martin Tenny had been 
led to speak, albeit with jealous brevity, of 
his jewels. 

Not that the jewels were not already indi- 
vidually and collectively familiar to the 
Dancer. Several comfortably fat volumes had 
yielded up to him two hundred years of history 
concerning the yellow diamond alone, known 
as the Mongolian. But Tenny, eager to im 
press upon his charming young pupil the need 
of sterling fairness in all financial transactions, 
if he would succeed, and drawing upon his 
own experiences without undue false modesty 
by way of illustration, had yielded up un- 
wittingly information far more likely to insure 
his success. 

From its owner Burke learned that one safe 
housed the entire fabulous collection of unset 
gems. He had it from Tenny himself that 
Mrs. Martin Tenny invariably filled their 
Long Island place over the week-end with a 
pack of addle-pated fools of both sexes who 
thought that money had fulfilled its chief des- 
tiny once it was returned to circulation. 

The Dancer always hunted by himself. Like 
a scarred gray wolf that had come to distrust 
the pack, he struck swiftly and silently, alone. 
To this trait chiefly was due his notoriety, for 
invariably the Sunday supplements made 
much capital of it in their periodical featur- 
ings of him. They explained it in many ways, 
all sinister, all exceedingly readable, but, alas, 
all too hectic and ingenious to be true. 

Only Halloran—Peter B. Halloran of the 
Central Office—had the right of it. He knew 
it must be the precious safeguard of an iden- 
tity which even he scarcely dared suspect. 
And it was Halloran who was uppermost in 
Jimmy Burke’s mind as he rose slowly to his 
feet, there in the Pioneer Club window. Then 
he stretched and yawned, though his muscles 
did not need flexing and the yawn was 
contrived entirely by instinct to mask his 
sudden mental tensity. 

Deaf to the familiar noises around him, he slanted one swift 
glance at Martin Tenny, asleep in his chair. More than one 
tale he had heard of old Tenny’s uncanny ability to smell out 
the pits which financial Iscariots had digged for his destruction. 
Like a searchlight in a dark room he threw the white shaft of 
recollection upon their conversations together. Was it possible 
the old fox had suspected—had consulted with Halloran? A 
trap? And then suddenly he laughed with gentle self-dep- 
recation. He was no bungler; he knew that his work was good. 
If Check-suit was Halloran’s man, the fact had nothing to do 
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with the Tenny col- 
lection. 

Again Jimmy 
Burke laughed, very, 
very softly, to him- 
self. The boredom 
of the Pioneer, the endless bickering of Baldwin and Hender- 
son—they were all very real again, and hopelessly stodgy. 
He had not realized that the twenty-four hours of waiting 
irked him. Now gratitude for Check-suit warmed him. If he 
really was— 

Eagerly, and with easy carelessness, for he knew that he 
was visible through the unshaded window, he crossed the room. 
He even stopped behind Henderson to listen a moment to the 
pitched verbal battle. 

“Don’t weaken, Henderson,” he urged. “He’s on the ropes— 
he’s groggy. One more clincher and he’s out.” 

Henderson scarce recognized his champion. He thumped his 
chair arm. 

“Bagdad be damned!” he snapped. “Likewise the Orient 
and the Isle of Spice and all the other places you’re raving 
about. Lice and lizards and lazy loafers! No shower-bath— 
no taxis. Why, I tell you there’s more romance, more adven- 
ture, right here in New York than you can find in a dozen 
atlases!” 

Baldwin lifted a stricken face; he seemed to be suffering. 
His rolling eyes came to rest upon Burke. 

“Did you hear that, Burke?” he groaned. “Did you? Ro- 
mance? Adventure 

“I’m afraid I agree with Henderson,” chuckled Burke. 

Baldwin almost wept. 

“But where?” he wailed. “In God’s name—where?” 

Jimmy Burke—alias the Dancer—turned ever so slightly and 
looked across the Avenue. The wet pavement gleamed under 
the yellow lights of innumerable cars straining northward; two 
rows of pedestrians hurried along, shoulders hunched to the 
rain. But Check-suit was still there. 

Burke waved a gracefully indefinite hand in his direction. 

“Yonder,” he said, “if you only have the practiced eye to 
detect it. Out yonder—anywhere—everywhere—just around 
the corner.” 

He left them arguing. When he returned from the cloak- 
room, the collar of an old tweed coat turned up about his throat, 
his stick in hand, they were still at it. 

As long as any gentleman with an evening heavy upon his 
hands might hesitate, Burke paused on the Pioneer Club steps. 
He might have been deliberating; certainly he gave nicely pre- 
occupied attention to the fastening of his gloves. But most 
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**Sure,’’ Check-suit cut in, without looking at him. 
**Plenty of leisure to think it over—a twenty-year 
stretch of it” 


certainly of all he did not cast one glance in Check-suit’s 
direction. 

Once decision came, however, he moved with that precision 
which indicates a definite objective and yet plenty of leisure. 
He, too, crossed the Avenue and turned north on that thor- 
oughfare at a brisk pace. At Forty-second Street he turned 
west—and all without a backward glance. 

In the middle of the block a Salvation Army lass stood beside 
her tripod and kettle; she looked up and smiled. Burke, com- 
pelled by the crowd and the kettle to halt in his swinging stride, 
grinned back amiably. He hung his stick on one elbow and 
seemed to devote the infinitesimal part of a second to inspired 
reflection. Then he addressed her, in words singularly lucid, 
and singularly devoid of meaning for her. 

“Thirty seconds!” he remarked, and already his watch was 
in his hand. “Certainly that’s long enough, or he’s too hope- 
lessly stupid to waste the evening upon.” 

Returning his watch to his pocket then, he turned slightly 
to command a view of the street down which he had come, the 
while he felt for his wallet. Twenty paces behind him Check- 
suit had paused also and was selecting a sodden paper from the 
pack which a newsboy proffered him. 

Promptly Jimmy Burke dropped a five-dollar bill into the 
kettle and lifted his hat with a smile which was delightful. 

“There is one rule which it is always well to bear in mind in 
a game of chance,” he confided. “Never confuse what you 
hope may be in your opponent’s hand with what common sense 
tells you must be the cards he is holding.” 

The Salvation Army lass stared after him until he disappeared. 
Check-suit she never saw at all, even when he dropped a dime 
in her kettle. But the five-dollar bill was real, too—and good 
currency She clucked and nodded her head. 

“Nobody’d ’a’ took him for a drinkin’ man, either,’ she 
mused. ‘He looked like a real nice boy.” 

After that Burke spared himself all anxiety concerning Check- 
suit. A quarter of an hour later he handed his damp coat to a 
check-boy and nodded to the head waiter of the grill of a Broad- 
way hotel. With much eagerness to please, the latter finally 
satisfied him with a table which not only looked out upon the 
street, but afforded through an archway an excellent view of 
the main lobby as well. And while Burke—alias the Dancer— 
applied himself to a chop and a baked potato, he was pleased 
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‘“Nobody'd ‘a’ took him for a drinkin’ man,’ mused the Salvation Army 


lass. ‘*He looked like a real nice boy’’ 


to note that Check-suit was trying his best, out in the lobby, “There’s always the movies,” said she. 
to look like a paying guest of the establishment. Jimmy Burke thanked her pleasantly. 

Burke did not hurry his after-dinner cigar. He enjoyed it “What about ‘The Man Inside’?’’ he asked. 
to the full. It was a minute or two after eight when he finally “Not a chance,” she said. 
sauntered across the hotel lobby to the desk of a theatre-ticket “I’ve heard it highly spoken of,” regretted Burke, and again 
agency. Here he gave the question of an evening’s amusement _he reached for his wallet. 
some little consideration, rejecting one after another the sug- She considered him less coldly. 
gestions of the young lady in charge until she was driven at “Wait a second,” she commanded. “Two in G, on the aisle 
last to asperity. —five apiece?” (Continued on page 86) 
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At Watertown, Wisconsin, 
the local unit of The Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary main- 
tains a successful baby clinic. 
Among the enthusiastic 
workers in the enterprise is the 
city nurse, Miss Mabel G. 
Pope (shown at bottom of 
page), Legionnaire and former 
army nurse 


EET Bill—one of Watertown’s lead- 
ing citizens. 
He’s just a baby—only about nine 
months old or so—and all babies look 
alike. Perhaps you think so: Perhaps you think meet- 
ing Bill is cuite an uninteresting matter. Certainly 
Bill feels that way about you, for he looks you over 
with casual unconcern. ‘What are you, after all?” 
he seems to be thinking as he looks you up and down 
and across. “Just another one of those dumb humans 
that go around messing up the world?” 

Then, suddenly, Bill smiles. And it occurs to you 
that Bill isn’t “‘just a baby.” Bill is a real person. He 
may be only nine months old—vet. But youth is 
something he will live down with astonishing speed. 

Bill and I arrived about the same time at the baby 
clinic in Watertown, Wisconsin, one glorious spring day. 
Lill came because he had the luck to have an intelligent 
mother and I came to see what it was all about. To 
be sure, Watertown is not one of the biggest cities in 
the world—it numbers about ten thousand. But you 
know how it is in this country of ours. The big cities 
make the fuss; but if you really want to know what 
progress is being made, poke around in the smaller 
places; in the cities of ten thousand, in the town of one 
thousand or so. 

So we went to Watertown to see the first baby clinic 
put on by a unit of The American Legion Auxiliary. 
Perhaps there are others even now—let us hope so. But 
this was the first to be managed in just this way to 
come to our attention. 

We pulled up in front of the old armory—a building 
that had served as town hall and high school some time 
in its long career—-and we hurried into the rooms of 
The American Legion. There wasn’t a doubt that we 
had come to the right place, for the baby carriages 
lined up outside announced the clinic quite as surely as 
the window sign we spied a second later. 

“We'll soon hear a racket if we've come to the right 
place,” said one of our party, with a laugh, as we 
climbed the stairs. But we didn’t. We stepped into 
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the sunny big room that had been trans- 
formed for the day into a waiting room. 
And there they were, more than a score 
of them, mothers and babies, and every 


one having a happy time. There 
was a comfortable feeling about the 
place. “‘We’re here and every- 
thing’s fine and isn’t it a nice old 
world after all?” it seemed to pro- 
claim; so I dropped into the near- 
est chair and watched proceedings. 

A pretty little woman, baby in 
arms, was just going up to the 
nurse’s desk for registration. She 
settled the baby comfortably in 
her lap and the nurse took down 
information while the baby and I 
developed a smiling acquaintance. 
Bill— excuse me— William Heipp— 
is nine months old. No, he had 


never been to a clinic before. Did he 
seem well? Oh, yes. But his mother 
thought she would bring him to the 
clinic just the same, to be sure. Wise 
other! It’s quite all right to take a 
chance with some things in this world 


not with our babies. Not with 


future American citizens. About any- 
thing ‘hat important, we must be sure. 
Bill’s name and many other facts were 
set down on a registration card so that 
the doctor could have them close at 
hand when the real examination began. 

Then Bill was taken to a well-padded 
table close by, where he was undressed, 
rreasured and weighed. His pretty 
clothes were put in a fresh, clean paper 
bag and laid aside, while he was 
wrapped in a woolly blanket against a 
possible draught. His mother and I 
had just begun an interesting conversa- 
tion when Bill’s turn with the doctor 
was announced. I meant to go in with 
him, but Shirley Ruth smiled at me so 
beguilingly that I stayed to meet her 
instead. ° 

Mrs. Brant, Shirley’s mother, asked 
if the little girl was too old for the 
clinic. Shirley was three. 

“Oh, no,” the nurse assured her 
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SIX YEARS 


HARDES 
Ingram Judson 


quickly. “The clinic is for the pre-school age, 
and we want all children up to six years old.” 
That was good news to me. The little babies 
are important, very. But they have had a bit 
more of the limelight these past few years than 
their next older sisters and brothers. Ifa mother 
is really eager to raise her baby by the most up 
to-the-minute methods she can get a great deal 
of good sound suggestion in the 
better woman’s magazines and in 
bulletins published by state uni- 
versities and other reliable agen- 

cies. Not that any article takes the 

place of personal examination and 
advice—it doesn’t. But it helps 4 
some. So many a careful mother 
is more particular to follow an 
accurate diet and sleeping sched- » 
ule till the baby is old enough " 
to be up and around. Then she : 
thinks the dangers are over and 

that the time for being so exact 

is passed, and you see the two 

and three and _ four-year-olds 

with colds and constipation and 
other troubles, every one of which 
could have been avoided by in- 
telligent care. 

The next baby was a repeater 

the very thing the clinic 
wants—and Richard Lemmerhirt 
was welcomed by both workers 
and nurses. He looked well and 
happy and we were not surprised 
to be told that he had been 
thriving since the clinic doctor 
changed his diet two months 
before. His mother had added 
more fruit juice and strained 
vegetables on the doctor’s advice, 
of course. She suspected he 
needed more variety than he had 
been having. 

Richard’s weight and height 
were checked up and a record 
made of his fine progress; then 
he went in to see the doctor. A 
follow-up examination takes a 
comparatively short time, for 
the doctor has previous records 
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The cost of maintaining the 
clinic is so vidiculously lou 
that any Auxiliary unit can 
follow W atertown's example 
as set forth in this article 
by Mrs. Clara Ingram Jud- 
son (pictured below holding 
a tiny guest of the clinic 
nationally known authority 
on home economics and child 
training 


at hand, and very soon Richard was out again, gaily 
helping to pull his clothing out of the paper bag marked 
with his name. His mother expects to bring him every 
two or three months so that she may be sure of his mak- 
ing consistent progress right along. 

By this time I was so enthusiastic about the clinic and 
the intelligent response of the mothers attending that I 
was eager to learn more about the whole business. The 
nurses were obviously busy with the babies who needed 
prompt attention in order that they might be back at 
home in time for feeding hours and naps, so I turned 
to the worker next to me, who proved to be Mrs. Henry 
Voeker. She had been working on baby clinics in Jeffer- 
son County for three years and she was most cordial in 
telling me the local history of the movement. 

About two and a half years ago, public spirited persons 
in Fort Atkinson, one of the towns in Jefierson County, 
were inspired with the idea of establishing a baby clinic 
in their town. They enlisted the help of the city nurse 
of Fort Atkinson, Mrs. Johanna Clark, and of the county 
nurse, Miss Mildred Banker, for the actual management 
of the enterprise. Various woman’s clubs and their 
organizations financed the clinic and it was a real success. 
By the end of the year the town had decided to establish 
a permanent clinic of its own, using entirely local material. 
Volunteer workers, recruited from the clubs, keep records 
and act as hostesses and assistant nurses. As they are 
carefully trained by Mrs. Clark and Miss Banker, the 
Fort Atkinson clinic needs only the additional help of a 
local doctor to make it the success it surely is. So far, 
doctors have volunteered for service—knowing what a 
public-spirited lot they are, one is not surprised to find 
them assisting in such a splendid community affair. 
The state doctor, who examined the babies the first year, 
can work in one town only for the twelve months; then 
the clinic receiving state help must move to ‘another 
town. 

So next year Lake Mills, another Jefferson County 
city, put on a clinic, and this time the local workers and 
the financial assistance were supplied by the Lake Mills 
chapter of the Red Cross. Here (Continued on page 77) 
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Foi and country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: Jo uphold and defend the Constitution 
of | the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to ) foster and, perpetuate a onehundred percent Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity, stateand nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth ; to safeguard and transmit to (rewicd the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse~ 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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Youth 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE will be fifty-three 

years old on July 4th. On that day the United 
States of America will be one hundred and fifty 
years old. 

Mr. Coolidge is in the prime of life. He is rather 
younger than the fathers of most members of The 
American Legion. After nearly three years’ occu- 
pancy of the chief chair of the nation he is still a 
full year under the average age of America’s thirty 
Presidents at the time of their inaugurations. 

Yet Mr. Coolidge is more than one-third as old 
as the United States. 

America is young, and her youth is her supreme 
asset. As heir to the experience of centuries she can 
read the lesson of the stress and turmoil of the ages 
as humanity has struggled upward to the light, can 
profit by the sublime failures of martyrs born out 
of their time, can help to make their dreams—the 
stirring dreams of men since the dawn of thought— 
come true. 

Twice since America became a nation the earth 
has trembled with the shock of wars that involved 
a majority of civilized mankind. Governments tot- 
tered and crashed, despots were engulfed in the 
ruins. One exalted ideal survived—the ideal of 
democracy, assured in America of perfection of 
fruition and a permanent abode. Here it has flour- 
ished, proof against the isms that are as old as time 
and the isms that will be born with tomorrow’s sun. 
Here it will flourish as long as the earth shall last. 


Advice for Mr. Smith 


UST as Heaven knows how many youngsters of 
seven and eight today are listed on the school 
rolls as John Pershing Brown and John Pershing 
Jones, just as after the Mexican War the birth 
records bore witness to the enormous popularity of 


at which time Smithikins must still indeed have been 
too young to heed the grand old man’s advice— 
probably taking especial delight in ignoring Rule 
Number Six. 

In later years Tom Smith may well have taken 
to heart the “decalogue of canons for observation 
in practical life” laid down for him by his illustrious 
namesake. Some of them are famous; all of them 
ought to be. And they are worth reading and heed- 
ing, in 1926 as in 1825. Here they are: 

Never put off till tomorrow what you can do today. 

Never trouble another for what you can do yourself. 

Never spend your money before you have it. 

Never buy what you do not want because it is cheap; it 
will be dear to you. 

Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst and cold. 

We never repent of having eaten too little. 

Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

How much pain have cost us the evils that have never 
happened! 

Take things always by their smooth handle. 

When angry, count ten before you speak; if very 
angry, an hundred. 


Alcohol and the Price of Alfalfa 


AST spring when a committee of the United 
States Senate convened for the entertainment 
of views, pro and con, on the question of modifying 
the prevailing liquor laws, America witnessed the 
curtain-raiser of what is going to be a lively show 
before it is done. Prohibition is an active issue 
again. In one form or another it is going to be 
before the Congress and the country for some time 
to come. The people of New York State, for in- 
stance, will vote on the question of modification this 
fall. Whatever happens in the end, the country is 
in for a spell of activity which will provide a diver- 
sion for those who choose to watch and action for 
those who hanker to participate. 
There have been loud noises from the wet cheering 
section. They won a great victory before the Senate 


General Winfield Scott, so a hundred years ago were committee. They unmasked prohibition. It does 
the initials T. J. in general evidence. not prohibit. Anyone wl.o wants hooch can get it— 
The camera: had not been invented, so that and does. The kind he gets and the way he gets it 


Thomas Jefferson was spared the necessity of in- 
specting some hundreds of light-struck baby pic- 
tures. But neither were there typewriters, so that, 
in acknowledging the glad tidings sent him by fond 
parents, he had to return his felicitations in long- 
hand. 

There exists, for instance, a letter written to 
Thomas Jefferson Smith when Thomas Jefferson 
himself was in his eightieth year. Young Smith was 
apparently a very small baby, for “this letter,” wrote 
Jefferson, “will, to you, be as one from the dead. 
The writer will be in the grave before you can weigh 
its counsels.” Jefferson died seventeen months later, 
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work twice as much injury to society as the saloon 
did. Drunkenness increases, crime increases, insan- 
ity increases, and the boll weevil eats up the cotton 
down South. We are the most lawless nation on 
earth. One million seven hundred thousand stills in 
one million seven hundred thousand homes drive the 
old bed-rock virtues from the hearthstone. 

But these conclusions do not pass unregarded over 
the heads of the drys. They, too, can interpret the 
portents of the times as revealed by the late events. 
Prohibition is a big success. Spend a hundred million 
dollars more a year on enforcement and it will be a 
bigger success. Liquor is hard to get. One never 
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AY PRY | “UNALIENABLE RIGHTS-LIFE.LIBERTY 
4 PJ ANDTHE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS” 





TWO'S A CROWD 

sees a souse hanging onto a lamp post. Crime with a rattle that did not cease reverberating down 
decreases, insanity decreases, bank deposits increase the corridors of history for many a long and bloody 
and the Allies won the war. The country is satisfied. day. Unquestionably our own example, in the suc- 
No one wants booze or beer or wine back except a cess of which France had a decisive share, was an 
minority of dupes who are tools in the hands of inspiration to her. In the perspective of time the 
conspirators who would mangle the Constitution. American and the French Revolutions will appear 

As a contest between soaring imaginations the talk like two phases of one episode—an episode that led 
of the professional wets and the professional drys is logically to a culminating triumph of democracy in 


practically a dead heat. the first quarter of the twentieth century. From 
J ’ J 1776 and 1789 to 1918 will not look, to the schoolboy 
Another July Birthday of the year 3000, like such a jump as it does today. 


_ us not forget, in the enthusiasm of observing 

4 our own anniversary, that France is a July 

child too. Younger than ourselves by thirteen years, The boarding-house musician whose mandolin is 
she took up arms against an even more hateful form forever out of tune has been advised by a fellow 
of tyranny than that against which the colonists lodger that everything will be all right if he'll just 
revolted, and sent the pieces clattering to the ground quit picking at it. 
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Why Jam Still Going to School For 


MY COUNTRY 


By Rupert Hughes 


HILE nobody could be less bloodthirsty than I 
am, nobody could be less convinced of the beautiful 
theory that the last war was “a war to end war” 
and that the last war would be the last war. It is 

merely the latest. 

There has, of course, been war somewhere ever since the 
Armistice, and there are as many possibilities of war on the 
horizon as there have ever been. I was reading the other day that 
Lloyd George stated publicly a few weeks before the World War 
broke out that the prospects of permanent peace had never been 
so serene for the British Empire! 

Newton D. Baker, whom I came to admire extravagantly, 
refused to take part in a preparedness day ceremony in Cleveland 
because he was a believer in peace. Shortly after, he was our 
Secretary of War in the bloodiest war in history! And he was a 
magnificent Secretary. Stranger still, he was only recently found 
imploring the Cleveland Board of Education not to give up mili- 
tary training in the high schools. He implored in vain. 

The Reserve Training Corps is having a battle for its life in 
many States, though it is vital to the most elementary pre- 
paredness. 

All over the country we see the nation lapsing into the resentful 
indolence that excuses its laziness by saying pretty things about 
the beauty of peace and nasty things about people who believe in 
giving our ideals the dignity of a little strength. 

This relapse into the doldrums has always come upon us, and, 
if history means anything, it promises that the next war will find 
us as disgracefully unprepared as always, and once more hiding 
behind the corpses of the few patriots who did their best to keep 
themselves in readiness. 

Even in the midst of the Revolutionary War, while George 
Washington was trying to keep his troops—he called them 
“sheep not soldiers’ —out of danger long enough to drill a few of 
them into a solid body, he appealed in vain for some decent 
attempt at preparedness. He finally built up the nucleus of a 
skilled soldiery and was able in one or two of his battles to change 
the disposition of his units without seeing them all run away. 

When the Revolutionary War was finally won by the aid of the 
French navy and French troops, Washington used all his immense 
prestige to secure a small force of regular troops. He failed 
utterly. 

How Theodore Roosevelt was ever allowed to live when he 
wrote the truth about the War of 1812, I can’t imagine, after 
having barely escaped with my own life from the perilous ordeal 
of quoting a few of Washington’s own entries in his diary. 

Roosevelt frankly showed the hideous disgraceful defeats we 
suffered everywhere in 1812. On land our record was simply 
ghastly. We had a few naval victories, but the last year of the 
war saw us without a single battleship on the open sea. 

The Civil War was a repetition of the same story on both sides. 
It meant, as always, that great numbers of patriots were wan- 
tonly sacrificed to needless slaughter for lack of the simplest 
equipment and the most rudimentary training. 

That is why I insist that the pacifists are the bloodthirsty and 
indifferent citizens and the soldiers the true lovers of peace. I 
abhor war as I abhor disease, but I believe that the cure is the 
same: use all preventive measures, be ready with the latest 
safeguards, and appeal to quick surgery when necessary. This 
does not imply a love of war any more than a love of disease, but, 
rather, a horror of both. 

When I left Yale I joined the Seventh Regiment of New York 
as a private. Though it was ready and eager to go to the front 
in the Spanish War, politics thwarted its heroism. I left and 
became an acting captain in another regiment; but the protocol 
kept us even from leaving the armory. 

Then I joined the Sixty-Ninth New York as a battalion 
adjutant and stayed with it many years, becoming a captain 
and commanding a company at the Mexican Border. 
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But my hearing had become impaired and I had to sneak past 
the inspectors to get to the Border. I tried all the dodges in vain 
to get to France when the Regiment—now the 165th Infantry 
went over with the Rainbow Division. My first lieutenant, 
John G. Finn, became captain, had a knee shattered by a shell 
in July, 1918, and spent four long years in the hospitals in a vain 
effort to recover the use of it. I went almost mad as I heard of 
my old men and brother officers being slain and wounded in 
battle. But I could not get into the fight. 

I went then to Washington and took a desk job in the Military 
Intelligence. I was promoted to major and had six swivel-chairs 
shot under me. I wear my wound-stripes under my coat-tails. 
Still, so many West Point graduates shared my exile from the 
front that my misery had company at least. 

After the peace I was made a major in the Reserve Corps and 
was last summer invited to be one of the dozen National Guard 
and Reserve oflicers accepted annually in the General Staff course 
at the Army War College. 

It cost a lot of time, toil and money, but I felt it my duty to 
keep myself up to date as far as possible for the next emergency. 

Before the Spanish War I had written many articles pleading 
for preparedness. They were abused by the pacifists, as were all 
such articles, whose authors were accused of being in the hire of 
the perfidious munitions-makers, greedy monsters who would 
gladly start a war and slaughter thousands so as to sell their 
wares. 


HE Spanish War broke all of a sudden with the sinking of the 

Maine. The pacifists kept quiet till the war was over and 
people had ceased to mourn for the wasted dead. Then they 
began again to make the world unsafe for soldiers. 

The National Guard officers led a life of hell, struggling des- 
perately to keep enough men in the ranks to avoid the disbanding 
of their regiments. 

Suddenly there was trouble at the Mexican Border. The 
Regular Army was too small even to take care of Villa and his 
like. When we got to Mission, Texas, a Regular Army captain 
told me that he and the thirty-five men of his command had been 
left there for months with only one cartridge to each rifle. He 
said they actually slept at night with their rifles in their arms and 
that any sizeable bandit raid would have wiped them out. They 
would have fired once and then bowed to the machete. Thev 
were saved from this massacre by the arrival of the National 
Guard, which, for all its faults, was a little better than nothing. 

I returned from the Border in the full belief that we should 
inevitably drift into the World War. But the pacifists were still 
the most ferocious element of our population. 

My old sergeant in the Seventh Regiment was then Brigadier 
General Stotesbury, Adjutant General of New York, and he 
begged me to come to Albany and help him with the increasing 
details of his task. Through the energies of such men as Gov- 
ernor Whitman, Major General O’Ryan, and Stotesbury, New 
York went on getting ready, and the State had sixty thousand 
men organized, uniformed, equipped and encamped when the 
trouble came. 

At this time there were ferocious attacks upon our helpless 
War Department for its neglect of preparation, though the poor 
War Department could not get any money to prepare with and 
was hard put to it to keep up what skeletons it had. 

I remember being invited to speak at a banquet in New York. 
At the speakers’ table were twenty men more or less well-known. 
Every one of them denounced the country for its unpreparedness. 

I was called on last and I was tactless enough to say something 
like this: 

‘“T have heard all these eminent gentlemen furiously reviling 
the condition in which we find ourselves. I agree with everything 
they say. I differ with them in only one thing. I am the only 
one at this table who has taken the trouble to join the National 
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abhor war as I abhor disease, but I believe that the cure is the same: use all preventive measures, be ready with 


j 
the latest 


Guard and learn which end of the gun you shoot with.” It 
was brutal, but it was true. We are a nation of critics and 
abstainers. But I feel a certain shyness about criticizing other 
people for not doing what I have not tried to do myself. 

Since this is a republic and every man has an equal vote, every 
man has an equal responsibility for the national activities 

While I was in Albany as Assistant to the Adjutant General, 
the eminent poet Joyce Kilmer came to interview me for the 
Vew York Times on the question: What should an author do 
in this emergency? 
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safeguards, and appeal to quick surgery when necessary 


He published my answer: “Enlist! Get a rifle on your shoulder!” 
Then he went out and enlisted as a private, went to France and 
was killed 

I envy him his beautiful death for his country. 
his noblest poem. 

I had learned to shoot and to drill troops after a fashion, read 
and make maps. I had a smattering of military hygiene and 
ictics and could have led a body of men into an ambush as 
well as the next fellow. But my damned deafness prevented 


~? 


me from losing my own life or the lives (Continued on page 73) 


His death was 


























HINK 

over the 
events of 

your life in 

the last four years, 
the places you have 


been, the things you 
1917 


have seen and the 
things you have 
done. 


For you, as for several millions of other men who served in the 
World War, the last four years have been years of striving, of 
accomplishment, of swift change, of laying the foundations for 
the achievements which you hope are to come. 

Perhaps in the last four years you married, and perhaps now 
at your evening homecomings a little son or daughter comes out 
to welcome you. Perhaps you have bought a house—or an auto- 
mobile. Your job has been growing better and you have been 
expanding to fill it, and you have seen the weekly pay envelope 
getting larger and larger. Or maybe the business you started in 
the early days after the war has prospered, and you now are 
pretty well satisfied with the scheme of things and the promise 
it holds for the future. 

You are an average service man, one of the more than four 
million who took off the uniform seven years ago and started 
out on the long, long march into the everyday life of the world. 
Four years ago you were going strong, and every day since then 
has seen you a little farther 
on your way. 

Chester McKeldin was 
also an average service 
man four years ago. His 
life before the war had 

been much the 
same as your life. 
He had entered the 
World War in much 
the same way you 
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entered it. He was 
one of the million 
4 men who went 


through the Battle 
of the Argonne. Like 
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you, he came back home in 1919 to take up his life’s work where 
he had left it. He had the same hopes, the same ambitions, the 
same strength as you had, and for two years and more after his 
return to civil life he kept pace with you. 

But four years ago, while you kept on marching, Chester 
McKeldin fell out. You went on ahead. Chester McKeldin— 
and it might have been you who fell out—stepped from a train 
at Dawson Springs, Kentucky, and rode in an automobile three 
miles to a newly-opened United States Veterans Bureau Hospital 
on a glorious hill-top. On that day Mr. McKeldin took off the 
kind of clothing you wear and put on hospital pajamas and dress- 
ing gown. He has never changed back. For four years he has 
lived in a little world of his own in the hospital at Dawson Springs. 
Not once has he been outside ward or hospital room. But he has 
been getting well. 























1918 —America 

Bloodless hospital statistics record the fact that ten thousand 
service men of the World War suffering from tuberculosis are in 
hospitals trying to get well. You who are not in hospital, you 
who are well, see in hospital figures only the somber curtain which 
hides what is behind them. Sometimes you may not care to look 
behind the curtain. 

But there is Chester McKeldin—who might be you. Multiply 
him by ten thousand and you may understand, without knowing 
statistics, something of the battle which is now being fought in 
Veterans Bureau hospitals throughout the country. You ought 
to know Mr. McKeldin and know him well. 

When Chester McKeldin was graduated from high school at 
Louisville, Kentucky, littie more than ten years before the 
United States entered the World War, he had made up his mind 
what he would do in the years to come. He had decided he would 
enter banking and would go as far in it as ambition and seemingly 
limitless energy would take him. So he got a job in a bank—the 
Fidelity and Columbia Trust Company of Louisville. He was 
tall and somewhat slender and he had the quickness and good- 
natured persistence that had come to him from Scotch ancestors. 
Nature had been kind to him. He had chosen his work wisely and 
he liked it. After acquiring a general knowledge of all the de- 
partments of his bank, he entered the trust department, which, 
among other functions, manages estates and conducts the 
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investment of large sums of money in securities. Mr. McKeldin 
not only studied as he worked, but also after his working hours. 
He completed a standard course of study in the Bankers’ In- 
stitute and got his degree. 

Perhaps he had worked too hard and studied too hard. Any- 
way, in 1916 he had been forced to take time out. He had gone 
to Asheville, North Carolina, for a rest, and it was nine months 
later that he came back to his place in the bank—not too strong, 
but feeling well. 

It was on May 3, 1918, that Mr. McKeldin signed up with 
Uncle Sam for the duration. He enlisted in Louisville and was 
sent to Fort Thomas, Kentucky. He had been at Fort Thomas 
only a week when a telegraphic call for men came from the Sixth 
Division in training at Camp Forest, Georgia. Mr. McKeldin 
was one of the several hundred who were sent. That was the be- 
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ginning of rapid life for Mr. McKeldin, for, as everybody knows, 
the Sixth Division won fame in the A. E. F. as the Sight-Seeing 
Sixth, the outfit that was always going somewhere. 

Soon after he joined the Sixth Division, Mr. McKeldin was 
sent to the machine-gun training center at Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, and there he joined the outfit in which he served until 
the Armistice—Company B of the 17th Machine Gun Battalion. 

Rather a rapid change, a worker in a bank one week and a few 
weeks later an important one-eighth of a machine-gun squad. 
Learning the anatomy of Vickers and Colt machine guns. 
Marksmanship counting more than penmanship. And a fifty- 
pound machine gun was not a light load for a bank clerk. But 
McKeldin did his stuff. In a machine-gun squad one man acts 
as gunner, two carry the tripod and five carry ammunition. In 
training, positions were rotated, so that every man had a chance 
alternately at the trigger, carrying the tripod and carrying 
ammunition. The shuffler of human destinies in war had given 
Private McKeldin seven rugged squadmates—a plumber from 
Pittsburgh, two coal miners, a structural steel worker, a railroad 
engineer, a stationary engineer, and a bartender. A mighty good 
outfit for a spindling bank clerk. 

There were several weeks of machine-gun training. Then 
the Sight-Seeing Sixth started for overscas and its famous 
Odyssey. McKeldin and his squad helped fill the spare space 
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on the Desna, a cattleboat which 
was Carrying a cargo of Argentine 
beef in her hold. The Desna 
reached Le Havre. 

Two weeks in the British rest 
camp at Le Havre may be passed over without comment, now 
that eight years have passed. This stay was one of the longest 
the Sixth ever made in one spot in France. After leaving 
Le Havre, McKeldin and his valiant and heftier squadsmen got 
a short close-up of interior France at the town of Silvareaux, 
near Dijon, ‘a cow town in Céte d’Or,” as it stands out in 
McKeldin’s memory. 

Then here, there and everywhere in the A. E. F. for McKeldin 
and the rest of the Sight-Seeing Sixth. Looking backward, 
McKeldin recalls that his outfit never stayed in one place more 
than fifteen days. It landed in the comparatively tranquil Vosges 
in August when the whole A. E. F. was surcharged with the 
omens of the forthcoming big offensive which history was to 
label the Battle of the Meuse-Argonne. 

The Sixth Division’s part in the Meuse-Argonne was in keeping 
with its previous rapid transit activities. McKeldin recalls his 
month in the Argonne as days of slogging through the rain and 
mud, of pitching pup tents in the mud at night, of sleeping 
in soggy uniform on soggy 
blankets, of hunger, of 
fatigue which taught him 
the real meaning of the 
phrase dead tired. But 
somehow the Louisville 
bank clerk stuck it out. 
A strong spirit triumphed 
over a tired body each 
time it seemed that the 
going had reached the 
limit of endurance. And 
the Armistice came before 
(Continued on page 70) 






















































The next e-vent will be 


AY-DEEZ and gen-tle-men! 
the wild horse race!’ 
When this announcement is bawled through a 
megaphone to the expectant crowd at The American 
Legion Rodeo at Cedar City, Utah, it is followed by 
an extraordinary spectacle. 

The track in front of the grandstand is soon filled with wild 
horses, rounded up on the desert for this occasion. 

Each horse is blindfolded and is led, pushed, pulled or 
dragged from a narrow chute to the track. There are 
horses of all sizes and colors, but each has that pecu- 
liarly shaggy coat which characterizes the animal 
that has never known a master. Every rider has a saddle 
helper. The work of saddling is difficult and dangerous. 
Horses are rearing, plunging, and falling backward. 
Hoofs are flying through the dust-filled air. But in one 
fashion or another the saddles go on. 

The starter fires a gun and the race is under way. 
The horses, with blindfolds removed and riders in the 
saddle, buck or run, according to inclination. They 
leap fences or perhaps crash through them. They 
start around the track the wrong way, or dash across 
the center of the arena. Finally some 
cowboy, in unexplainable fashion, 
manages to circle the track on his 
mount and is declared the winner. 

During this race the audience is 
paying more attention to the horses 
than to the riders, for Cedar City is 
in the heart of the wild horse country. 
These horses represent the best of ° 
many that have been rounded up by 
expert relay riders and wild horse 
trappers, and there is a natural desire 
to see what the rodeo roundup has 
provided in the way of prizes from 
the bands of untamed mustangs that 
still roam the desert haunts which 
have known them for generations. 

rhe horses are absolutely unbroken. 
They are as wild as their plains kin- 
dred, the wolf and the coyote. They 
have been living on the great Es- 
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Old Steamboat, greatest bucking horse in his- 
tory, who was never fairly ridden. 
Shown just survived the camera shutter's click 


calante Desert in the same freedom known to their progenitors 
long before the first covered wagons came to Utah. As fleet 
as deer and as clever as coyotes, they have eluded Indians and 
white men who have sought to capture them. They have out- 
run relay riders, have outguessed trappers at the water holes, 
have ridden away in the hills from hunters who would have 
shot them down. They have survived the encirclement of 
civilization, and today can be seen at a distance on the 
plains, as wary and intelligent and swift as their fore- 
bears in the days of the Conquistadores. 

4 Thousands of wild horses are still to be found in the 
The bison has all but disappeared, but 
the wild horse has survived and has actually increased 
in numbers in recent years—so much so that wild horses 
in some States have been declared a pest. The range of 
the wild horse is not limited. He is overrunning cer- 
tain sections of New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, 
Oregon and Montana. He is without value, except 
in certain instances, and he consumes grass which other- 
wise would go to cattle and sheep. 

Many of these animals are descendants of fugitives 
from the herds of horse outfits which were numerous 
not so many years ago. Others are simply the range 
stock of homesteaders who have 
given up the struggle and aban 
doned everything. But on the 
plains and deserts of Utah and 
Nevada are to be found the real 
wild horses—descendants of the 
Arabian steeds that were brought 
to this country by the exploring 
Spaniards. In the desert country stretch- 
ing northward from the Grand Canyon 
the first horses were brought in by Padre 
Escalante, who was blazing a trail frori 
Santa Fe to the missions of California 
about the time the Liberty Bell was 
sending out its message. Escalante, like 
other Spanish explorers, lost some horses. 
Others were driven off and captured by 
Indians. 

Many of these wild horses, it is true, 
have deteriorated owing to inbreeding, 
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but often there are throwbacks—beautiful animals which show in 
contour and coloring their heritage of Arabian blood. These 
animals are much sought by the wild horse hunters of the West. 
[hese are the big prizes of the game—in fact the only prizes left 
There is little or no market for the average wild horse. In 
general they will not pay for rounding up, whereas at the out- 
break of the war they would bring from thirty to forty dollars a 
head. In consequence they are increasing rapidly, overrunning 
the public range and the leased lands on Indian reservations, 
and even breaking through fences and consuming the alfalfa 
which farmers have stacked for domestic livestock. 

What to do with these creatures has become a problem in 
several States. Thousands of wild horses have been shipped to 
Middle Western plants where they have been slaughtered and 
their meat canned for human consumption abroad. Their 
hides go into baseballs, their hoofs into glue, their bones into 
fertilizer, but in spite of all these by-products it hardly pays 
to round them up for commercial purposes. So far as general 
itility is concerned, the broncos that once pulled the street-cars 
and delivery wagons in the big towns now find their occupation 
gone. They are victims of the rise of the motor car. 

Some of the more hard-headed stockmen, who look upon the 
wild horse as a pest akin to the jackrabbit, have taken to shooting 
down the animals at every opportunity. Sheepmen in southern 
Utah and northern Arizona have been particularly active in this 
warfare. Some of them make a practice of lying in wait for wild 
horses at the water holes. When the animals come for a drink 
they are shot down. As many as fifty dead horses have been 
counted at a water hole. 

[here is, however, one purpose for which the wild horse is 
ideal. He furnishes thrilling entertainment for the crowds 
that flock to the Wild West shows. A consistent bucker will 
command a fancy price, though he may be valueless for other 
purposes. When a wild horse humps his back and leaps into 
the air and comes to earth stiff-legged, in a series of buck jumps, 
his first rider is elated instead of discouraged. He is in hopes 
that he has found another Old Steamboat, the greatest bucking 
horse in the Wild West’s hall of fame. 

Old Steamboat bucked consistently at Western shows for 
fifteen years. He was never fairly ridden. Such experts as 
Clayton Danks, Thad Sowder, Harry Brennan, Harry Minor, 
Sam Scoville, and others whose names were household words 
in the West before the advent of Yakima Canutt, Phil Yoder and 
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Their ancestors came over with the Spanish Con 
quistadores, and to them the West will always be 
wild. In the economic scheme their value ranges from 
nothing to less than nothing, except for an occastonal 


bucker capable of providing rodeo thrills. The circle 


shows Legionnaire Chauncey G. Parry (holding 

the rope), brother of one of the writers of this article, 

and a companion teaching manners to an untamed 
resident of Utah 


other modern champions, all acknowledged the superior prowess 
of Old Steamboat. He was not a man-killer. <A little child 
could lead him in a parade. But as soon as a man was in the 
saddle Old Steamboat bent his neck and started determinedly 
at the work of unseating him. His crashing descents were so 
violent that sometimes blood was forced from the lungs of his rider 
Many cowboys, after a few of these jumps, leaped from the saddk 
rather than stand further punishment. Old Steamboat was 
killed in a railroad accident several years ago, and today Cheyenne 
is considering a monument to the great horse that typified the 
spirit of the old range. 

Though no equal to Old Steamboat has as yet been found 
among the wild horses of Utah, the animals that are brought 
in from the desert will test the ability of any rider. “Sun 
fishers’”’ and “‘weavers”’ are common among the bucking horses 
that are turned up. In fact, all varieties of bucking are displayed 
by these untamed animals, and the most vicious of the horses are 
held for the Cedar City American Legion rodeo. 

Cedar City is in the heart of America’s last frontier. Until 
three years ago it was without a railroad. It is a town with a 























Chasing a wild mare and her colt into a trap. Not even ropes and deep strategy 
and civilized animals who know what it's all about can break up the family 


history, being one of the first Mormon settlements in southern 
Utah. President Harding rode on the first train over the branch 
of the Union Pacific Railroad from Lund to Cedar City to dedi- 
cate Zion National Park, the youngest of Uncle Sam’s play- 
grounds. Now that it is the gateway to Zion National Park and 
the North Rim of the Grand Canyon, and also to Bryce Canyon 
and Cedar Breaks, thousands of tourists will be pouring through 
Cedar City to visit these natural wonders. Cedar City will 
soon lose its frontier aspect, but today enough of that aspect 
remains to give a real thrill to the sightseer who has been look- 
ing vainly for primitive ‘‘Western stuff.” 

Early in September, on the date set for The American Legion 
Rodeo, this frontier region seems to converge upon Cedar City. 
Cowboys fill the streets. Even the sheepmen come in from far-off 
posts in the desert to see the big show. The lobby of the beau- 
tiful little Escalante Hotel is filled with a picturesque crowd 
that mizht be rehearsing for a movie production. But it is the 
real thing in Wild West atmosphere—about the only real thing 
that is left. 

For five years Cedar City Post of The American Legion has 
been putting on the rodeo which is now attracting more than 
local attention. The entire management of the show at Ameri- 
can Legion Park is in the hands of the Legionnaires themselves. 
They have plenty of material to draw upon in the way of wild 
horses, and some of the best riders in the West hail from southern 
Utah. From the surrounding cattle ranches come dozens of 
cowboys, prepared to ride anything on four legs. Also there are 
good riders among the Indians of Utah. These Indians are not 
living on reservations, but are self-supporting. Many of them 
are stockmen who have been brought up in the cattle business. 
Many of the best riders in the bucking events and races are full- 
blood Indians, whose remote ancestors never set eyes on a horse. 

For snap and vim this rodeo in the 
wild horse country is equal to the big- 
ger shows at Cheyenne and Pendleton, 
In addition, the whole show at Cedar 
City has a frontier flavor which the 
more sophisticated places lack. For 
two weeks before the show everybody 
in town goes around in cowboy attire. 
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loud shirts and bright-colored neck- 
pieces are in evidence everywhere. A 
prize is offered for the best costume 
at the rodeo dance, and the dancers // 
come in the old forty-nine regalia or } - 
in cowboy and cowgirl attire. Legion- on 
naires, Indians, trick riders, bronco 
busters, cowgirls and pioneers join 
the parade on the morning of the 
opening day. 

‘Getting the wild ones’”’ is the first 
detail to which the Legionnaires of 
Cedar City attend in putting on their 
show. This work starts early in 
July, after the post commander has 
called a special meeting and detailed 
committees. Everyone serves with- 
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The general staff holds a conference in the 
corral just before the wild-horse offensive 


out pay. The men whose duty it is to “bring in the wild ones” 
are chosen from among the best riders and ropers. 

The Escalante Desert, where the wild horses are hunted, is 
situated about thirty miles from Cedar City. It is a vast 
area which was once the bottom of a prehistoric lake. Over this 
desert roam many bands of wild horses, sometimes called mus- 
tangs, ‘‘tackies,” ‘“‘broom tails’ or “fuzzies,” and often called 
by names which would not pass the censor. 

Usually one day is spent getting the grub boxes filled and the 
camp equipment ready. The chuck wagon carries food, drink and 
bedding for the men and hay and grain for the horses, and is 
sent out a day in advance. 

It is the universal testimony of the hunting detail that follow- 
ing a bunch of “fuzz tails” has all other sports beaten for thrills. 
It is not a job for beginners, as wild horse hunting takes years 
of experience to enable one to do the trick successfully. One 
has to be a real horseman, quick of thought and quicker of action. 
Team work enters into the wild horse chase as much as into a 
college football game. Often a bad move, or a display of poor 
judgment, is disastrous. 

When a relay rider leaves camp he always rides bareback. 
The weight of a saddle soon tells on a horse when he makes his 
run. A horse ridden ‘“‘slick”’ will make a run of four to five miles, 
while one ridden with a heavy saddle will be done in at three 
miles. The factor of safety is also to be considered. If a horse 
steps in a badger hole and takes a spill the rider doesn’t have to 
worry about his foot-hangings, as he is thrown clear, and the 
worst he gets out of the fall is a long walk back to camp. Some 
riders strap a light blanket on the horse just to make the going a 
little easier. If a rider is out to rope an animal, a heavy cinch 
is placed around his mount. The end of the rope is tied to the 
cinch on the right side of the horse. This arrangement serves 
very well instead of a saddle horn when a 
wild horse is roped. 

The relayers try to get to their stations 
before the horses are “stirred up,” and, if 
possible, keep out of sight by hiding in some 
wash or back of a sand dune or a tall sage- 
brush. A mustang, for some reason, will 
always run in the same direction when dis- 
turbed. 

When a wild horse band has been started 
the trick is to keep them running— 
and this means running “‘with their 
bellies to the ground.” The relay 
rider who does thestarting keeps with 
the band as long as he can, or until 
he comes up to another rider, who, 
in turn, takes the chase off his hands. 
This rider does the same thing and 
turns the band over to the next man. 

It is a wild chase from start to 
finish, and each man puts his horse 
to the limit as long as he is taking 
his turn. If the running is good and 
the breaks are even, a relay of about 
ten to fifteen miles brings the wild 
horses under ( Continued on page 68 ) 
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4A PERSONAL VIEW 
_ by 
Fecderret Irene 


Not A Birr stuck up, but all ready for inspection. It was 
not a case of clothes making the man. There was no 


doubt about him; he was made in 
In a Brand ’17-'18. It was a case of clothes worthy 
New Suit of the man. Nothing that printer or 


papermaker can turn out is too good. 
This issue of the Weekly—the Monthly, | mean—appears 
in a new suit equa! to the best worn by other magazines, 
with the advantage that it is set off by a figure that was 
in uniform in °17-'18. 


THE PERSONAL PaGE, as it does not speak so often and 
runs to more than a page, takes the title of a Personal 

View. As long as I am wanted, here 
Keeping It I am, what occurs to me, 


Strictly Personal thinking out loud, giving my angle on 
things, feeling a little proud in new 


clothes and at home in an old comradeship. 

And the July issue seems a good time for the editors to 
have made the change. It was on the Fourth of July, 

776, that the thirteen colonies were fitted by Thomas 
Jefferson, expert designer, with the new Independence suit 
that will be a permanent style as long as we have the spirit 
of ’76 and of °17-’"18. And it is a good time to show 
ourselves in our new suit to increase the family of readers 
and Legion membership. 


saying 


OnE Hunprep Firty years! Three million people on the 
fringe of the Atlantic Coast in 76: no Chicago; no Oregon 

trail: no teeming cities on the Pacific 
You’ve Grown, Coast: Pittsburgh a frontier fort be- 
Uncle Sam yond the mountain forests! One hun- 

dred fifty years! The lifetimes of two 
men would compass the period since the colonists served 
notice on the world in the Declaration of Independence 
that they were no longer going to allow kings to tell them 
what to do but they were going their own way, doing for 
themselves. 


Writ tN Botp characters, boldly signed, the Declaration 
of Independence is, in one sense, only a piece of paper, 

after all. Fourth of July orators, in 
Just a Piece their fervor, may make it seem that, 
of Paper once the document was published, in- 

dependence was an accomplished fact 
and King George was licked. He was no more licked 
than the Kaiser was licked by our declaration of war 
against Germany. 

On that fateful day in °17 I thought out from the 
capitol in Washington to the trainirg camps, the submarine 
zone and the trenches where the war would be won or lost. 
On the Fourth of July I think out from Independence 
Square in Philadelphia to the Revolutionary soldiers in 
JULY, 
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their eight years of gruelling warfare. But for their deeds 
to back the statesmen’s words, their unflinching endurance, 
the Liberty Bell might have tolled in vain and the Decla- 
ration might have been just a manifesto of a movement 
that failed. 

It was guts, if you please, that made the words of the 
Declaration of Independence good, and guts of the same 
kind that won the World War. 


WASHINGTON NEVER Hap an army as big as one of our 
divisions in France. This is not saying that we were better 
than the men of those days or that 
they were better than we. We are 
metal of the metal that they tempered. 
Certainly we did not endure more than 
they endured. They had more cause than we who were in 
France to complain about poor mail delivery. Often the 
British army, between them and their homes or in possession 
of their homes, prevented any letters from coming through. 
Instead of waiting for pay day they simply went without 
their pay. 

They could not kick against army shoes when they had 
no shoes, or kick about corned willy or canned goods, for 
there were none in their day. They had scanty rations of 
salt pork, or their teeth sawed on dried beef, and sometimes 
their bread was hard enough to make a grindstone. They, 
too, kneaded the mud; they shivered in rags; they slept 
in the snow. 


Steel of 
Their Steel 


A CertTAIn Type of people who always pride themselves 
on being wiser than their fellows are saying that the 
democracy which began with the 
Declaration of Independence and 
spread over the world no longer suits 
our needs. It is out of date. They 
are the same type who, in ’76, called the Revolutionary 
Army a mob of rebels and supported King George. They 
note that citizens are ceasing to vote and to take an interest 
in public affairs. They say that government in a complex 
age has become too complex for the mass of us to under- 
stand the issues and to be able to rule ourselves. They 
would have experts in government—which always includes 
themselves—trule us under one big chief as they do in great 
industrial corporatiohs, a Henry Ford, a Rockefeller of 
government. 

This would save us from worrying about politics. Every- 
thing would be done for us. The average man would have 
only to pay his taxes, to do his day’s work as he was told 
and punch the time clock. European royalists and their 
followers are especially taken with the idea. They point 
to Mussolini’s one-man power in bringing order dnd system 
to Italy and galvanizing the Italian spirit in hero 
worship. There is no danger of (Continued on page 82) 
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Is Democracy 
a Failure? 
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NATION’S birth, in an atmos- 
phere of revolution, is fraught 
with pain and uncertainties; it 
involves suffering and sacrifice, the clash of 

opinion, the overturning of settled customs and traditions, the 

creation of a new social order; it calls for heroism and real 
patriotism. 

The uprising of the American colonies, the severance of their 
political ties with Great Britain and the founding of our republic 
comprise one of the outstanding political dramas of history, 
and the men, the incidents and the places that marked the course 
of that stirring and momentous time constitute the most sacred 
heritage of a grateful people. 

No other city in the country is so rich in historical associations 
as Philadelphia, the center of the stage upon which the drama 
of the Revolution was worked out to its climax. Philadelphia 
is the birthplace of American independence, and during the 
revolutionary period the city’s history was virtually the history 
of the country. America was truly “made in Philadelphia.” 

More important battles in more wars have been fought in 
Pennsylvania than in any other State in the Union, and Philadel- 
phia and adjacent territory are studded with historic shrines. 
Both the Revolutionary and Civil Wars reached crucial points 
on Pennsylvania soil. The terrible winter at Valley Forge 
marked probably the lowest ebb of the American cause in the 
struggle for independence, and at Gettysburg the high tide of 
the Confederacy broke on the bloody circle and went into reces- 
sion. 

At the time of the Revolution, Philadelphia was the metrop- 
olis of the colonies, with a population of around 40,000. This 
accounts in a measure for her dominating role in events leading 
up to the struggle for independence, the prosecution of the war 
and the founding of a new nation. Among the historical inci- 
dents of first magnitude which are intimately associated with 
Philadelphia and its environs, the following are perhaps the most 
familiar: ~ 

Meeting place of the Continental Congress, which appointed 
Washington commander-in-chief and adopted the Declaration 
of Independence. 
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Defeat of Washington’s forces on the Brandywine. 

Occupation of Philadelphia by the British on September 
26, 1777. 

Battle of Germantown on October 4, 1777. 

Suffering of Continental Army at Valley Forge during the 
winter of 1777-78. 

Evacuation of Philadelphia by the British on June 17, 1778. 

Meeting place of Constitutional Convention and the seat of 
the national capital from 1790 to 1800. 

After Washington, the next two outstanding leaders of the 
Revolutionary period probably were Benjamin Franklin and 
Robert Morris, the latter being the financier of the war. Both 
were residents of Philadelphia, and spots historic in connection 
with their lives and activities abound in the city. 

The position of leadership attained by Philadelphia in colonial 
days was due in large measure to its fortunate location, and to 
political control of the province by the members of the Society of 
Friends or Quakers. Religious tolerance and peace with the In- 
dians, supplemented by hard work in a salutary climate, produced 
in the first seventy years of the settlement’s history the largest 
city in the New World. 

William Penn, founder of the City of Brotherly Love, received a 
grant of land in the New World, which was called Pennsylvania, 
from the King of England in settlement of a claim against the 
crown for £16,000 which William Penn had inherited from his 
father. Penn, who had been subjected to annoyance and per- 
secution on account of his religious views, proceeded at once 
with plans for the establishment of a refuge for Quakers. He 
sent a representative to inspect the province and to select a site 
for a “fair city,’ began a successful campaign to sell tracts of 
land and wrote a code of laws intended “to temper justice with 
mercy, to restrain ill-doing,” and at the same time to permit the 
widest possible freedom to every citizen. In Penn’s constitution, 
murder was the only crime visited with the death penalty, and 
tolerance for every form of Christian belief was guaranteed. 

The first Quaker emigrants left London in three ships in 1681. 
Three commissioners, carrying Penn’s plan for a “‘fair city,”’ were 
among the voyagers, to represent the proprietor in the province 
until he should arrive. These pioneers sailed up the Delaware 
to the designated site, and found shelter in caves along the 
river bank until log houses could be built. 

Twenty-three ships came over in 1682, and the little settlement 
began to grow. Penn himself arrived late in that year. One of 
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his first acts was to negotiate a treaty of peace with the Delaware 
Indians which was never broken. The record of Pennsylvania's 
friendly relations with the savages was exceptional among the 
colonies. 

In 1683 more than 350 houses had been built in Philadelphia, 
and at the time Penn returned to England in 1684 the colony 
was so well advanced and its surroundings “so tranquil and 
beautiful” that his enthusiasm was unbounded. When he left the 
colony he expected to spend only a short time in England, but 
unexpected developments kept him there nearly fifteen years. 

Thirty years after its settlement Philadelphia was a compact 
little town, spreading out slowly from the Delaware River over 
the level terrain toward the Schuylkill River. The plan of the 
city, as drawn by Penn, was laid down in regular squares—a 
veritable checkerboard—on a strip of land a mile wide between 
the two rivers. North and south streets crossed east and west 
streets with perfect regularity, and at exact right angles. It is 
much the same today, but the severity of design has been relieved 
by several imposing diagonal avenues that cut across the city. 

Penn’s plan called for a Front Street along each river bank, a 
High Street (now Market) 1oo feet wide through the middle 
from river to river, and a Broad Street, of greater width, through 
the center from north to south. In the center of the city, at the 
crossing of Market and Broad Streets, a square of ten acres was 
set aside for public buildings. A similar square of eight acres 
was provided in each quarter of the city, all equidistant from 
the center square, now known as City Hall Square. These others 
are now Washington Square, Franklin Square, Rittenhouse 
Square and Logan Square. Eight streets ran from river to river, 
and twenty in addition to Broad Street ran from north to south. 
In describing the lots laid out under his supervision, Penn 
said each buyer “hath room enough for a House, Garden and 
small Orchard, to the great Content and Satisfaction of all here 
concerned.” 

City Hall, which now occupies the center square, was built 
between 1871 and 1895. The building covers four and a half 
acres and the cost was more than $35,000,000. It is surmounted 
by a tower which reaches up 548 feet above street level and sup- 
ports a gigantic statue of William Penn. The building houses 
the several courts, the central police station and the various 
departments of the municipal government. 

Penn’s original plan for the central square was to have a 
meeting house, a market house and administrative buildings of 
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the colony built there. 
It was, however, many 
years before his plans 
were partly fulfilled 
by the placing of City Hall on this site. In the early days, 
gallows and stocks and pillory were located in this square, in 
the good old-fashioned way. 

\ tablet on the wall of City Hall, just inside the West Market 
Street entrance to the square, bears the following inscription: 

“The site of this City Hall was originally Center Square, one 
of the five squares given by William Penn to the city when he 
founded Philadelphia. During the Revolution, regiments of 
patriots drilled here. In September, 1781, Comte de Rocham- 
beau, Commander-in-Chief of the French Army in America, 
encamped here with six thousand soldiers on their way to the 
final battle of the war at Yorktown, where they assisted Wash- 
ington in capturing Cornwallis. To commemorate these events 
which make this spot significant in the annals of liberty, this 
tablet is erected by the Pennsylvania Society of the Order 
of the Founders and Patriots of America. September, 
1908.” 

Early Philadelphia’s love for trees is reflected in the names 
given to its principal east and west streets, such as Chestnut, 
Walnut, Spruce, Pine, Locust, Cedar, Filbert and Mulberry, and 
most of them have been retained. Chestnut, Market, Filbert and 
Arch Streets are in the heart of the present business district, and 
Chestnut Street has long been a favorite promenade, especially 
between Tenth and Sixteenth Streets. The most important and 
impressive procession this old street ever saw, however, was 
surely the march of the Continental Army, led by Washington, 
on the way to the battlefield of the Brandywine. The Continen 
tals were ragged, hungry and poorly equipped, but they marched 
bravely along, with drums rolling, fifes sounding, and each man 
wearing a green twig in his hat. 

Broad Street is the chief north and south thoroughfare of 
Philadelphia. It extends from League Island Navy Yard and the 
site of the Sesquicentennial Exposition on the south to the city 
limits on the north. It is the longest straight street in the 
world, and it is 113 feet wide throughout its entire length of 
fourteen miles. 

From a collection of log cabins in the wilderness occupying a 
small part of the area embraced in the gridiron laid out by 
Penn’s commissioners in 1682, Philadelphia soon became the 
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The Delaware River 


Bridge, scheduled to 
be opened July first, 
will link Philadel- 
phia with Camden, 
Neu Jersey. Below, 
Philadelphia City 
Hall, with William 
Penn gazing down 
from a height of 548 
feet over the city 
which bears the name 
he gave it, and to- 
ward Kensington, 
where he made his 
famous treaty with 
the Indians 
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metropolis of the colonies, with a position of influence and responsibility which she 
has always maintained with honor and dignity. In point of population. Philadelphia 
of today is, however, the third city in the United States, yielding in this respect to 
New York and Chicago. 

In industry, business and commerce, the figures for Philadelphia of today attain 
gigantic totals, but what is perhaps more interesting is the city’s unique historical and 
cultural background. 

Philadelphia and the territory within a radius of thirty miles contains more sig- 
nificant buildings, museums, historical spots and collections bearing upon the Revo- 
lutionary period than any other district in America. 

First place among the patriotic shrines is undoubtedly occupied by Independence 
Hall, the central unit in a group of three modest colonial buildings at Sixth and Chest- 
nut Streets, now known as the Independence Hall group. In- 
dependence Hall, flanked on the left by Congress Hall and on 
the right by the old City Hall, is the most historic spot in Amer- 
ica. Here the Continental Congress, which convened on May 11, 
1775, appointed Washington Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
tinental Army, and here Washington accepted the commission 
on June 16, 177 

The Continental Congress, again in session in Independence 
Hall, on July 2, 1776, adopted Richard Henry Lee’s portentous 
resolution, asserting that the colonies “are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states.”’ 

The Declaration of Independence, written by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was adopted on July 4, 1776, and the document signed by 
John Hancock and Charles Thompson, president and secretary, 
respec tiv ely, of the Congress. It was read to the people for the 
first time on July 8th. Other members of the Congress affixed 
their signatures to the Declaration at various times in Inde- 
pendence Hall, until the famous roll was completed early the 
following August. 

The Liberty Bell is exhibited in Independence Hall. 
originally placed in the steeple of the building in 1753, even then 
carrying its prophetic inscription, ‘“Proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ It led in the peal 
ing of bells in the city which was a chief part of the celebration 
following the reading of the Declaration of Independence. 

The Constitutional Convention assembled in Independence 
Hall in May, 1787, and completed the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion by September, which was accepted by the States the follow- 
ing year. 

Prior to the Revolutionary period, Independence Hall was 
known as the State House. The Pennsylvania Colonial Assembly 
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made the first appropriation for its construction in 1729, and the Assembly met in it 
for the first time in 1735, although it was then far from completed. 

Congress Hall was completed in 1789, and City Hall building two years later. The 
Congress of the United States met in Congress Hall from 1790 until 1800, when the 
national capital was moved to Washington. President Washington was inaugurated 
for his second term in Congress Hall and there he later delivered his famous farewell 
address. President John Adams also was inaugurated in Congress Hall. 

Carpenter’s Hall, situated at 320 Chestnut Street and built by an association of 
master carpenters of Philadelphia in 1770, is second in historical interest only to In 
It was the meeting place of the first Continental Congress, which 


dependence Hall. 
1774. This session laid the ground work for American 


was convened on September 5, 
independence. 

Che Betsy Ross House, at 239 Arch street, is known as the 
birthplace of the American flag. Mrs. Elizabeth Ross, who lived 
in the house in 1777, is reputed to have made the first flag at 
the request of a committee of Congress which called upon her 
at the suggestion of Washington. Congress had in June of that 
year voted for a flag of thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, 
with thirteen stars, white in a blue field. 

One of the oldest buildings in America is Old Swedes Church, 

which stands just east of Front and Christian Streets. It was 
built during the last two years of the seventeenth century and 
dedicated July 2, 1700. A small settlement of Swedes was made 
in the Delaware River region as early as 1630, and when the 
Quakers arrived the Swedes were not disturbed in their holdings, 
at the specific direction of William Penn. Old Swedes Church 
Gloria Dei) was built on the site of a blockhouse in which 
services had been held for years. It still stands in the center 
of its little graveyard, the oldest decipherable date on the tomb- 
stones being 1708. 

Christ Church, on Second Street, just north of Market Street, 
also ranks among the oldest churches in America. It was founded 
in 1695, and the present building dates from 1727. Washington, 
Franklin, Robert Morris, Samue] Hopkinson, Betsy Ross and 
other notables had pews in this church, and seven signers of the 
Declaration of Independence are buried in the churchyard. Its 
carillon of eight bells is the oldest in Pennsylvania. 

Of the many interesting houses of the Colonial period in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, the Chew mansion and Mt. Pleasant, the 
Benedict Arnold mansion, are among the most important. The 
Chew mansion is at Germantown Avenue and Johnson Street, 
and around it surged some of the heaviest fighting of the battle of 
Germantown on October 4, 1777. (Continued on page 60) 
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There are few more 
quietly beautiful 
buildings in the 


United States than 
Independence Hall, 
and there is hardly 
one in the world 
which has held 


greater significance 
in the history of hu- 
man liberty. Here 
the Declaration of 
Independence 
adopted on July 4, 
1776, the period af 
Signing it extending 
several i ck 
thereafter 
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THE FIRST FOURTH 
By Wallgren . 


Historically Correct Picture of the Reading of the Declaration of Independence to a Company of Continentals 











Sergeant: ‘Wonderful news, men! The Continental Congress has just drawn up a Declaration of Independence to send to 


King George!’ Chorus: ‘‘Wot's that got to do with signin’ the payroll?” 








Nig CB 
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. 9, ’ r r } 
Sergeant: ‘This is really important, men—it's history. Up on your feet and three rousing cheers, boys The cabtain x MAN 
is going to read a copy of the Declaration to you!" Chorus: **Bologny: How about readin’ a requisition for some reg’ lar vein 
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uniforms or sump'n?* pro 














Sergeant: ‘‘I forgot to say that the captain has given orders that immediately after reading the Declaration a ration ¢ 
1? , 


grog is to be issued in fitting celebration of this great event." Chorus: *‘Grog?! 








Captain (reading): ‘‘When in the course of human events—'' Chorus: *’ Three cheers for the land of the free and the home 4 
of the brave! Hip, hip, hurrah for the Continental Congress and our glorious captain!” 
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“Make your plea to the jury as short as possible,” the judge 
instructed the attorney. 

“All right,” agreed the latter. ‘Gentlemen of the jury, the 
judge is a Daniel, the jury is most intelligent, my opponent is 
wrong and I am right.” 


Sam’s employer had noticed that Sam appeared addicted to 
the habit of worrying. 

“What are vou worrying about?” he asked one day. 
a good steady job.” 

“Yassah, Ah knows,” 
got nothin’ in sight should Ah evah decide to quit it.”’ 


“You have 


agreed Sam, “but de trouble is Ah ain’ 


uds 


eet 








It was during the family battle. “You seem to think a bad 
cold in the head means nothing to a woman,” complained Mrs. 
Blackstone. “I don’t know of anything more annoying.” 

“No?” countered her husband, with a rare flash of spirit. 
“How about lockjaw?”’ 


The jury had found the defendant guilty of burglary. 

“Have you anything to say before I sentence you?’ asked the 
judge. ™ 

“Only that I’m not guilty,’’ replied the defendant, ‘‘and that I 
object to being identified by a fellow who had his head under the 
bedclothes all the time while I was in the room.” 





“Did you go to your cousin’s 
wedding?” asked the movie star. 

“Yes,”’ snorted the director, 
“but it was a disappointment. 
The minister wasn’t the type, the 
ushers weren't dressed alike, the 
bride was composed, the groom 
made no silly mistakes and no- 
body rushed in to stop the cere- 
mony at the last moment. A on 
flop, if ever there was one!” a 





“Dev had to t’row water on 
Sam Johnson's face at his wile’s 
funeral,” volunteered a_ recent 
mourner. 

“Dasso? He 
asked a friend. 

“No, indeedy. He’s jes’ an 
uncommonly soun’ sleeper.” 


done fainted?” 





“Ah, well,”’ moralized the mor- 
alizer, “somewhere behind the 
clouds the sun is shining.” 

“Maybe,” demoralized the de- 


moralizer. “‘And under the sea is ‘ 
Jand, but that doesn’t help a guy ' ae 
when he falls overboard.” ERY 

q ns 

‘ 


“T cert nly got trimmed in that 
there Chicago store,’’ complained 
Uncle Heck on his return to the 
village. ““They sold me a pack o’ 
ten pitcher post cards fer a dime 

an’ there wasn’t a stamp on 
any one o’ them.’ 


“By the way,” asked the movie 
director, “‘what became of that chap who married our leading 
woman last month?” 

“Oh, the usual thing,” replied his assistant, smothering a 
yawn. “He's been shot.” 


The Browns were calling on their new neighbors, the Smiths, 
for the first time and had brought little Alice with them. At a 
lull in the conversation the child turned to her mother and said: 

“Mother, you were wrong. Mr. Smith has them on.” 

“Has what on, my dear?” asked Mrs. Smith. 

“His pants,” answered the child. “Mother said that you 
wore them.” 
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“Dad,” said the tactful youth, 
“T want to be a radio expert when 
I grow up.”’ 

“Why a radio expert, son?” 
asked the busy father. 

“So I can put your new radio 
back together again.” 


Rudolf Q. Smink had just been 
elected to the local Hali of Fame. 

“But what remarkable thing 
did he do?” asked a visitor to the 
town. 

“Ah,” replied a proud native, 
swelling out his chest, “‘he’s dis 
covered an antidote for a poison 
gas that hasn’t been invented 
yet. 











“Hello, sheik!’’ hailed the flap- 
“Take me for a nice long 


per. 
ride in your new car?” 
“Got your walking shoes?” 
asked the sheik suspiciously. 
“No.” 





“Got a pair of roller skates 
with you?” 


al “No.” 
“Carry a six gun?” 
Na 
“Well, then, climb aboard, 


but I'll bet there’s a catch in it 
somewhere.” 


“I want a suitable book to read on Sundays 
something about an active church worker.”’ 
; **Then I recommend this one, madame. 
a minister who had two wives at the same time.”’ 


It's about 

Hardboiled Bill came roaring 
into the Bloody Gulch town hall. 

“I’m wild and crazy with the 
heat and looking for trouble!” he roared. 

“Very well, sir,” acquiesced the tired looking clerk. 
riage license bureau two doors on the left.” 


**Mar- 


Small Ethel had dropped in to call on her schoolmate Emily 
Brown, and the two were looking through the portrait album of 
the Brown family. 

“Why, Emily!’ exclaimed the caller. “This picture that’s 
marked ‘Uncle Henry’ is a picture of an animal!” 

“I know it is,” agreed Emily. “It’s a picture of a deer. 
But it’s a perfect likeness of Uncle Henry, according to the 
hunter who shot him.” 
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IGHT pressed so close to the swamp that it 

concealed the hundred and one devices 

men had carried there for the purpose of 
killing other men. 

Just ahead a machine gun rattled like a pneumatic 
hammer. Now and then it hesitated, coughed and 
was silent for a few minutes, only to resume its inter- 
minable tapping. In the black chill of the November 
night even the sound of an enemy machine gun was 
almost comforting, for it proved to the individual that 
other individuals were living and moving, fearing and 
daring. 

“Soldier!’”’ came a voice out of the intensest shadow. 
“Oh, soldier! Where the hell are you?”’ 

Behind a ragged willow hedge was a slight depres- 


sion in the ground. A man lying there turned 
uneasily. He had flung himself down an hour before, 
when he first sensed the position of the machine gun. 


The darkness had covered him like a sudden fall of 
and isolated him from all human contacts. 
“I’m here,” he grunted. 
The second figure, a big man crawling on his 
stomach, joined him. ‘‘What’s your name?” demanded the new- 


Snow 


comer. 

‘Henderson, G Company.” 

“I don’t know you. I’m Sergeant Sullivan of Headquarters 
Company. This regiment’s mixed up worse’n five in a bed. 
Who's on your left?” 

‘Nobody There was a feller beyond me but that rattle box 
got him.”” Henderson made a vague gesture toward the unseen 
machine-gun emplacement. 

“Kill “im?” asked Sullivan, with professional interest. 

“Naw. Kissed ‘im, you damned fool. He had our automatic 
rifle, the sho-sho.” 

“Ain't machine guns lousy?” Sullivan remarked. ‘Well, if 
you're sure there ain’t no one on your left I'll flop here with 
you.” 

“Suit yourself.”’ 

With a caution that told of observation as well as experience, 
the sergeant raised his body slightly, so that he could peel off 
his rubber slicker and O. D. overcoat. He spread the raincoat 
upon the moist earth beneath them, then laid his overcoat on that. 

“Take off your slicker and overcoat, too,” he ordered. ‘‘We'll 
button ’em together an’ make a sleepin’ bag. Naw. Not that 
way. The collars down to our feet. Our bellies are bigger’n 
our dogs. God! I wish I hadn't threw away my blankets this 
mornin’. 


“IT throwed mine away, too,” Henderson mumbled. “TI seen 





** Soldier!” 


a guy yesterday who lugged his all day and then got bumped 
off at night. So I ditched mine. I won't carry no blankets for 
some other bozo to salvage after | get bumped.” 

They unwrapped their mud-caked puttees and slipped off 
their wet, hob-nailed shoes. The sergeant made a pillow from 
his ammunition belt and gas-mask case. Henderson followed 
his example. Wrapped as they were with overcoats and slickers, 
the mutual body warmth made their bed almost endurable. 

“Got anythin’ to eat?” asked Sullivan, suddenly. 

“Had some monkey meat and hardtacks yesterday,” the 
other replied. “I eat ‘em as quick as they're issued. If I 
got to carry my own lunch to this war I'll carry it inside me.” 
“T can do better ’n you, then.” Sullivan dug into his tunic 
“I got five butts left. I'll give you one. I found ‘em 
on a dead | rog.” 

Frog cigarettes?”’ asked the other scornfully. 

“Naw. Home Runs.” 

“I'll bet it made that Frog mad to get bumped off when he 
had a pack of butts on ’im.’’ Henderson chuckled morosely. 
“Do we dast smoke here?” 

“Wind your slicker around your head and I guess it’s safe.” 

Henderson ducked his head under the waterproof. With a 
flint and steel French lighter that ignited an evil-smelling tinder 
cord, he achieved a light. Not a spark punctured the darkness. 
He held the cigarette under the tail of his overcoat, diving down 
to puff. After he had finished and regretfully extinguished the 


por ket 
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came a voice soldier! Where the hell are you?’’ 


butt, 
the other. 
much of the bo ly heat as possible 

Che rattle of the machine gun disturbed Sullivan just as he wa 
settled for a nap. 

“There ain't nothin’ restricted about this neighborhood. 
They’re liable to keep up that racket all night,” said Sullivan, 
“Where’re you from, soldier?” 
his face averted, stirred slightly, but made no 


Sullivan repeated the process, then settled himself beside 
Sullivan lay very close to Henderson, to conserve as 


sociably . 

Henderson, 
reply. 

“T said where’re you from?” 
question, Sullivan received no answer. “I come from Jason's 
Corners, Vermont. My old man owns a quarry up there. Sells 
stone for bank fronts, an’ tombstones, an’ monuments. Phe 
stone over Cardinal Murphy's grave come right out of my old 
man’s quarry, it did. Where'd you say you was from?” 

Sullivan could feel Henderson’s legs twitching as a 
legs will after the muscles have been released from the cramping 
puttees and shoes. But he was not drawn into the con 
versation. 

“Like to hunt, soldier? Gee, you should see the huntin’ un 
around Jason’s Corners. W hy, I live in th’ woods. One good 
thing—partridges, rabbits an’ squirrels don’t shoot back at vou. 
You know, I used to beef about livin’ in a hole like Jason’s 
Corners. I was born, raised and brouwsht up in Springfield. My 
old man owned a saloon there, before he bought the quarry. 


Although he repeated the 


mans 
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But all I ask now is to let me back to Jason’s Corners. It’ll 
suit me fine, just as it is.” 

This brought no response, so Sullivan attempted to open 
another avenue to conversation. 

“T got my eye on a dame, too. Ever been in love? Well, I 
am. She ain’t no broad, even if I did meet her in camp. I 
know she’s waitin’ for me to ask her. You can always tell 
when you're goin’ good with a woman; that is, if you’re wise to 
‘em. If she ain’t married an’ likes you, she won't let you hardly 
hold hands. But if she is married an’ likes you, she wants you 
to demonstrate. I told that to my brother Jim, him that’s in 
the field artillery. ‘Jim,’ I says, ‘if a woman likes you, try a little 
snugglin’. If you get a kiss she’s married and if you get a bust 
on the jaw she ain't.’ ” 

Even the subject of women did not draw a comment 
Henderson. So Sergeant Sullivan rallied his conversational 
forces for a mass attack upon the other’s silence 

“Say, soldier. I got an idea. As soon as we gets relieved ar 
goes back to rest billets let’s you an’ me dust for Paris. That's 
I wanta make that town before I get me a 
Lemme tell vou 


trom 


a town I gotta see. 
wile to ask questions of me when I get back 
how you an’ me can get there, in spite of all the M. P.’s who're 
spoilin’ this war. 

“We'll get two of them white tickets off from the medical 
sergeant. He’s a friend of mine. You pin one on your tunic and 
under ‘Diagnosis’ you check it where (Continued on page 81) 
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A young man's pastime? King Gustav V of Sweden, 
who is sixty-eight years old, heard different 


HE spring of 1919 was remarkable for many 
things, among which was the greatest oppor- 
tunity baseball has ever had, or, I think, is 
likely to have, of becoming a world rather than 
a purely American sport. There were a million and 
a half Americans scattered over the surface of a great 
part of Europe and the British Isles. The object of 
their visit abroad had been accom- 
plished and they had nothing much to 
do except to go home—the consum- 
mation of which desire, however, was 
subject to certain mathematical lim- 
itations which 
had to do with 
transporta- 
tion accom- 
modations. 
But the 
time did not 
pass so un- 
pleasantly at that—at least not in.the 
retrospect of seven years. Of those Helen Wills. 
million and a half Americans, with an Contrast it 
ocean intervening between them- vith— 
selves and home, you probably could 
not have picked at random nineteen 
anywhere without being able to form two baseball teams from 
the lot—and in all probability the nineteenth man would have 
been qualified to umpire. The welfare societies must have 
shipped over a boatload of bats and balls and gloves. Every- 
where the Americans were at their national game. I am proud of 
that game, and my pride reached new heights when I saw the 
expressions of astonishment on the faces of the Europeans as they 
watched our men perform on the diamond feats which to them 
were incredible. 






The utilitarian 
court costume of 
1926, portrayed 
by that highly 
competent model, 
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TENNIS- 


Game 


Sec retary 


It was rather natural that the war should give an impetus to 
sports. Millions of men of all nations learned the value and the 
fun of competitive outdoor exercises which had been either a part 
of their military training or had been suggested by it. After the 
war sports provided a logical let-down from the tremendous 
tension the world had been under. Robust games provided an 
avenue for the expenditure of the great accumulations of muscu- 
lar and nervous force that had been built up in men trained to the 
pink of physical condition for the tragic business of battle. Now, 
happily, they could divert that energy to more desirable 
channels. 

So with the end of the war a great era of sport development 
began. It has been world wide. Nations are playing that never 
played before, playing millions and millions strong. Every- 
where people have learned new games or revived interest in old 
ones. Never in history has interest in feats of skill and prowess 
in which a trained body is directed by an alert mind been so 
universally indulged. 

But how, in this wonderful renaissance, has fared baseball, 
which seven years ago was being played over ha’f of Europe? In 
the missionary sense, it has not fared at all. It is simply not 
even in the picture of this new world at play, except here at 
home in the United States. The increase of interest in other 
sports has not hurt baseball at home. They say it has helped it. 
Attendance figures set new 
records vear by year, and [ 
find myself torn between my 
old affection for the two teams 
in my home town of St. Louis 
and the club here in Washing- 
ton. But despite the remark- 
able opportunity it had for 
transplanting itself abroad in 
1919 I venture to say that 
there is not today a native 
baseball nine in Europe. No 
sport ever had a better agency for coloniz- 
ation than baseball had in the A. E. F., 
and the result is nil. which. I think, goes 
to show that baseball is an American game 
peculiar to the genius of our race, and not 
a world game, and that it never will be one. 

Tennis is the world game now. It is 
played more widely than any other sport, 
and by more people of more nationalities. 
Two million Americans—according to the 
rough estimate of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association—are regularly on the 
courts. Since the war. interest in national 
and international tennis matches has come 
to approach interest in world series base- 
ball games. And that interest is world 
wide. Only in America are bulletin boards 
surrounded and newspaper extras circu- 
lated to spread the results of ball games. 
But the news of big tennis matches is 
flashed everywhere. It is read as eagerly 
in Madrid and Shanghai and Cape Town 
as it is in Jersey City, Sedalia, and 
Oakland. 

Lawn tennis is not an American game. 
It came to us as an English game, but the 
Britons got the idea from France. In 
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France the game is very old, running back hundreds of years. 
It was the sport of the upper classes and of royalty. Several 
kings of France were good tennis players, but their patronage 
made the game expensive. It was played on indoor courts, and 
bore a very faint resemblance to the game of today, though balls 
were plopped over a net with dainty little racquets which are 
recognizable as the progenitors of the modern instrument. The 
famous “tennis court oath” of the French Revolution was sworn 
on an enclosed playing field, and not an outdoor one, as it seems 
that many suppose. That court, the finest of its day, cost 
forty-five thousand francs, which was a fortune then. 

With the passing of kings in France the game declined there, 
but experienced a revival in England. It was still largely played 
indoors when in 1874 it was introduced to the United States. 
A few years ago I received from Mr. E. H. Outerbridge, of New 
York, an early American player and exponent of tennis, an 
interesting letter on the importation of tennis to America: 

“In 1874 one of my elder sisters who had been spending the 
winter in Bermuda found the game being played there by 
British officers attached to the regiment then resident in Ber 
muda. She obtained from the regimental supply some racquets 
and a net, which she brought back with her in the spring of that 
year. 

“The Staten Island Cricket and Baseball Club then had 
grounds at St. George, Staten Island, now the freight yards of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. One of my older brothers was an 
active cricketer and a director of the club, and through him my 
sister obtained permission to set up her net and mark out a court 
on one corner of the grounds. 

“She had some difficulty in getting the outfit through the 
Custom House, as no one knew what it was, or at that time at 
what rate to assess duty on it. When I returned from New- 
foundland in August, 1878, lawn tennis was being actively 
played by a few people who had become very 
much interested in seeing the game that 
my sister had started. 

“T am not sure whether it was in the same 
year or the year after that James Dwight, 
or someone else at Nahant, Massachusetts, 
obtained a set from England. Some have 
mentioned my sister as the first one 
to have produced the game here, and 
other writers have mentioned Sears 
or Dwight, but I believe my sister’s 
importation was actually earlier than 
the other and it is certain that the 
first net ever put up on a club grounds 
was the one my sister brought from 
Bermuda.” 

The first tennis tournament in the 
country of which I find record took 
place at Nahant in 1876. Dr. James 
Dwight won over F. R. Sears, and one 
of the players was 
Mr. Sears’s fifteen- 
year-old son, Rich- 
ard, who was des- 
tined to hold the 
national champion- 
ship seven consecu- 
tive years—a feat 
never surpassed, 
though Tilden will 
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The Earl of Balfour, though well in his seventies, hasn't 
yet given up his racket for a niblick 


equal it if he retains his title in this season's play. The 
game increased in popularity among a limited and _fash- 
ionable circle. In 1881 the representatives of thirty-three 
clubs met in the old Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York and 
founded the United States Lawn Tennis Association. That 
meeting marked a new era in tennis in America and did much to 
open the door to tennis as a world game. 

One of the first things lawn tennis did in America was to 
supplant the well-known English game of cricket, which was 
then getting a foothold in the Eastern States. Cricket clubs 
put in tennis courts as a diversion and event- 
ually that was the end of cricket. Tennis 
was a polite, easy game in those days, pro 
viding exercise in a fairly temperate form. 
Not until the early nineties did players 
leave off wearing neckties on the courts. 
A clipping from a Philadelphia newspaper 
of the eighties will illustrate something of 
the early game: 

“Fine weather having made it possible 
for the devotees of the 
fashionable diversion 
of Lawn Tennis to 
adjourn from indoor 
practice to the en 

* % larged freedom of out- 
of-door participation 
in the game, as a sort 
of inauguration of the 
season a ‘tournament’ 
of skilled players took 
plac e yesterday on the 
picturesque grounds of 
( Continued on page 58) 
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—what the ladies were 
wearing in the flowing- 
locks era, as exemplified 
by May Sutton 











REMONITION is a word in exce!lent dic 

tionary standing. So is hunch. And they 4 

mean practically the same thing. But pre- 

monition was coined in orthodox fashion 
by the language maker out of a few old Latin roots; 
hunch just happened to hard-boil-Smith its way into 
the English language because long ago gamblers got the idea 
that touching the hump of a hunchback brought them good 
luck, enabled them to call the turn of the dice or the fall of 
the cards. Now how ~ inv Legionnaires, with no advance 
knowledge of what was coming, had a premonition or hunch or 
what have you that their 


lance responded to 164 calls, an average of one to 

every seventy-two hours, and covered a distance of 

17,847 miles, or an average of 107 miles a call. Cases 

were widely varied—automobile and railroad acci- 

dents, appendicitis, maternity, gunshot wounds, frac 

tured limbs and skull, burns, poisonings and diseases. 

The ambulance service extended to every section of Delaware 

and eight calls were made out of the State. Patients were car- 

ried to nineteen hospitals, and twenty-two physicians were 
served or called into service. 

On one trip the ambulance covered the distance from Smyrna 

to Wilmington, Delaware, thirty-four miles, in thirty- 








magazine, after appearing 
weekly for more than five 
years, Was going to come out 
as « monthly? 

It must have been a hunch 
which inspired the hope CX- 
pressed by Legionnaire M. 
I. Pelgrims in a letter he 
wrote to the editors on 
March rth from his easy 
chair in the Grand Hotel de 
Djokja of Djokjakarta, 
Dutch East Indies. In his 
letter, which took six weeks 
to come from Java to the 
United States, Mr. Pelgrims 
confessed that he hadn't 
been to a Legion meeting in 
three years but kept going 
as “an enthusiastic Legion- 
naire” by reading each issue 
of the Legion’s magazine. 
“And,” he added, “I only 
wish the magazine could be 
four times as large as it is— 
maybe it will be some day!” 
Call it what you will. 

Mr. Pelgrims has the best 
if reasons for not attending 
he meetings of his post. 
le belongs to Broadway Post 
ot New York City and the 
magic carpet transportation 
service isn’t good between the 
East Indian archipelago and 
limes Square. Mr. Pel- 
grims is certain he is the 
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Here are Hugo and Warren 

Legionnaire most distant G Rewti 1 th 

from his home post. But “7° “4”? ae 
years minus and six years 


how long will his record 
stand? Isn’t someone going plus, sons of John Rausch- 


to the South Pole this sum- 0/b of Lowe-McFarland 
mer? Post of Shreveport, Louis- 
Seca it tana. A tuberculosis sufferer 
See [Y-THREE lives from his war service, Mr. 
Thi — in a _ year. Rauschkolb took up voca- 
Is Is the outstam Ing fact gional] training as a photog- 

in the unusual record of the i . 
rapher, finding an admirable 


first twelve months’ service hd } 
of The American Legion P47 of models in his sons 


ambulance operated for the 
benefit of its own and adjoining communities by David C. 
Harrison Post of Smyrna, Delaware. 

“Reports from hospitals show that the minutes saved by 
our ambulance, as compared with the time which would have 
been required for train or other transportation, have actually 
preserved the lives of forty-three patients carried,” writes 
W. E. Matthews, Commander of Harrison Post. 

Mr. Matthews states that in twelve months the post ambu- 
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seven minutes, delivering a patient to a hospital in 
Wilmington in exactly forty-two minutes after the 
call was received. The longest trip was made to the 
Post Graduate Hospital in New York City, a distance 
of 323 miles, covered without a stop, the Legionnaires 
manning the ambulance putting in twenty-two consecu- 
tive hours on the run. 

Contributions or donations received from patrons 
directly served amounted to $535. The expense of 
maintaining the ambulance was $836, or $301 more 
than was received through direct receipts for services 
performed. The service cost an average of twenty-one 
cents a mile, with the best half of the life of the vehicle 
past. Contributions took care of only four cents of 
the twenty-one cents’ operating cost per mile. 

But, figuring that the average cost of each life saved 
was only $140, Mr. Matthews indicates that his post 
is satisfied with only the feeling of duty well done as its 
reward. Every member of the post has served on the 
ambulance and compensation has never been made 
to any driver or assistant. 


F THERE was a Mrs. Croesus, history doesn’t say 

much about her. But most certainly there is a 
feminine instinct for money-making and money-getting 
which is far deeper than whatever profundity is required 
to manage a checking account or a house 
hold budget. Perhaps the Legionnaires 
of Kings Mountain Post of Johnson City, 
Tennessee, only smiled in that superior 
sort of way a man has of smiling when 
their wives and mothers and sisters of 
the post’s Auxiliary unit announced they 
were going to hold a Society Day at the 
Colonial Hotel and make money out of it. 
Well, the Auxiliary unit held it and they 
made the money—$385 in clear profit 
between noon and the hour when the 
evening radio programs begin. 

But this wasn’t the kind of Society 
Day you might think it was. The 
Auxiliary unit did some financial pioneer- 
ing. Its members dressed as maids and 
waitresses and served the reg- 
ular lunch and dinner which 
the hotel offered—and the tips 
they got all went into profit. 
The tips totalled $94.86— 
$31.30 at lunch and $63.56 
at dinner. And they also gave 
an afternoon tea which yielded 
as velvet $154.78. The Aux- 
iliary hat checkers cleared 
$29.57. Several girls operated a shoe- 
shining stand as long as fingers and 
elbows could keep up with the rush of 
business. 

The hotel dining room was decorated 
with flags, banners, flowers and burning 
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candles. Music, singing and dancing were featured 
throughout the afternoon and twenty tables of bridge 
were arranged on reservations made in advance. 
“Please pass on the news of what we did so that 
other units may possibly get an idea from it that they can 
develop for their own purposes,” requests Mrs. Eliza- 
beth W. King, who sent in the facts, and she adds: 


to understand how fully we are succe 


“Why not 
invite other Auxiliary units to tell the most successful ways they 


of these United States. For instance: 
have found of making money? And if you have any 
space left you might tell the rest of the Auxil- 
jary that Kings Mountain Post’s unit, which 
had 92 members in 1925, already has 205 
members for 1926.” 

All right, what other Auxiliary unit 
can tell of an unusual money-making 
enterprise as good as the one Mrs. 
King has described? 










sonal recollections 


HREE of the most famous had a 
Legion posts in the United 
States are Endicott Post, Frank 
A. Johnson Post and Bingham- 
ton Post, located respectively in 
Endicott, Johnson City and Bing- 
hamton, the three grouped New 
York cities in which are the fac- 
tories of the Endicott-Johnson Shoe 
Company, employing eighteen 
thousand persons. Each post has its 
own magnificent clubhouse, obtained 
through the generosity of George F. John- “WY 
son, the founder and president of the shoe 
company, and each post is a center of com- 
munity life in its own city. 

This year these three posts claim the honor 
of being the only posts in the Legion to 
control and operate a professional baseball 
team in organized baseball. Jointly they 
own and manage the Triple Cities Baseball 
Club of the New York-Pennsylvania League, 
and at Johnson Field in Binghamton the 
Legion’s team will play twenty-eight games 
this season, in addition to twenty-two games in the other cities 
of the league. 

The joint post professional baseball enterprise is the outgrowth 
of the amateur base- 
ball activities of the 
posts in past years. 
The present under- 
taking is being con- 
ducted without 
hope of profit and 
wholly in the spirit 
of community ser- 
vice. 

“This is no bush 
league.’’ writes 
Harry C. Gold 
smith, secretary of 
the Legion baseball 
club. “It ranks 
with the American 
Association or 
the International 
League. Every or- 
ganization of every 
kind in our three 
cities joined with 
us to make our 
opening day the 
biggest in baseball 
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after. 


after observing the part 
One guess whether Mrs. Albert C. ae Sh ene a ney 
Wilson and her two children, Pierre 
‘Bertie and France Marie, plan to take 
in the Paris convention in 1927. Mrs. 
Wilson, born in Bordeaux, belongs to 


the Hollywood (California) Auxiliary 


battle. 


It was cleverly 





























Following in the illustrious footsteps of Huckleberry Finn, Legion-sponsored 
Boy Scouts of Rockford, Illinois, set out for the Mississippi River 


1926 


history in this locality, and you hi 
the special opening day editions of the newspapers here 
-eding in our effort.” 


spired by the 
Post of The 
won first prize honors and a cash 
award of $2,000 for exhibiting the 
most original float in the Great 
Artistic Carnival held for the first 
time in Havana in April, and here- 
after to be an annual affair. 
Any Legionnaire who happens to find 
himself in Cuba’s capital is bound to 
feel a bit prouder of his Legion affiliations 


mand in a dugout from which fighting was being directed. 
works, flashlights and smoke bombs were used to create battle 
effects. The display was particularly striking when the float, with 


ive only to look at 


yg of The American Legion can be known for 
its good works even when the field of its activi- 
ties, by force of circumstances, is beyond the territorial borders 


The Spanish-American War was fought twenty-eight 
years ago. Perhaps the majority of service men 

who fought in the World War have no per- 
of 
fought almost three decades since. Cer- 
tainly hundreds of thousands of World 
War service men were only of kinder- 
garten age when the Maine was 

sunk in Havana harbor. 

most every outfit in the A. E. F. 
voungster 
name, Dewey, fixed his birth- 
year as 1898 or shortly there- 
These thoughts are in- 


that earlier war 


And al- 
whose first 


news that Havana 
American Legion 


Havana Post plays 
The winning of the 


prize in the carnival parade is only the 

latest of the post’s achievements. 
Havana Post’s prize-winning float repre- 

sented a trench in the World War during 


modeled to show 


not only the barbed-wire and the shell-torn 
surface of a battlefield but also a post of com- 


Fire- 


its fiery settings, 
moved against the 
background of Ha- 
wateriront. 


vanas 


Irving N. Don- 
ning, chairman of 
the post's enter- 


tainment commit- 
tee, and R. S. Tor- 
rance, assistant ad- 
jutant, designed 
the float. The ac 
tors included, be- 
sides Mr. Donning 
and Mr. Torrance, 
the following: Post 
Commander Alex 
M. Roberts, Past 
Commander Wal- 
ter E. Mvers, Past 
Commander Mor- 
ris Heller, Past 
Commander C. C, 
Fitzgerald, and Be 
C. Johnson, H. G, 
Chase, Robert 


SI 
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V. Waters, J. E. Morris and S. P. Baird. The prize of 
$2002 won by the post has been placed in the post’s 
fund for the construction of an American Legion 
Mausoleum in the Colon Cemetery at Havana. The 
post has already spent $25,000 in constructing the tall and weighs 206 pounds, when he can rope 
mausoleum, which stands on a beautiful plot over- a steer or deliver an oration with equal skill, he is the 
looking the harbor. This project, because of the rigid require- kind of man people look at twice, and the chances are he is every 
ments of the Cuban law governing burials, is one of the most day doing things out of the ordinary. 

important services which Havana Post could render to its mem- Stanley M. Doyle of Glendive, Montana, fills all these specifi- 


STEP 


hibition. ‘‘And we all felt well repaid,”’ writes Legion 
naire J. Edgar Murdock, who planned the exhibition. 


HEN a man is six feet four and one-half inches 


bers, inasmuch as 


cations. If you never 








most Legionnaires, 
like other Americans 
living in Havana, wish 
to be buried in their 
home cities of the 
United States. Ha- 
vana Post has ascer 
tained the disposition 
of body each member 
would wish in case of 
death and it has listed 
the next of kin or 
other person in the 
United States to be 
notified by cable in 
case of a member's 
death. 

Havana Post main- 








heard of Stanley M. 
Doyle, you certainly 
know him as Larry 
Doyle. He’s Grand 
Chef de Chemin de 
Fer of the Forty and 
Eight. If you want to 
know the long and the 
short of the Forty and 
Eight, you need know 
only Larry Doyle and 
Charles W. Ardery. 
Ardery is Correspon- 
dant National and is 
nearer five feet than 
six and he can’t rope 
steers, but he swears 
any cowboy has a soft 
job compared to the 














tains pretentious club- 





rooms in the Ameri- 


job of acting as the 


Larry Doyle, ranking Forty and  ‘rydder for the good 


can Club in Havana, 1/45 float, designed and manned 
Eighter, visits the Chicago stock- boxcar Forty and 


and it extends a wel- 4y members of Havana Post, 








come to any visiting won first prize.of $2000 in a 
Legionnaires. It also civic parade 
owns a club building 

and bathhouse at the principal ocean beach resort 
near Havana, a center which any Legionnaire going 
to Havana will want to visit. Not all of us get to 
travel outside the United States, but it is worth 
remembering that whether one finds himself in 
London or Paris, Rome or Havana, he will find 
Legion comforts and hospitality awaiting him. 


HE gratitude of its community is going to keep 

alive the memory of the warservice of the Legion- 
naires of Two Harbors, Minnesota. Two Harbors 
Post, like every other post of the Legion, did some 
thinking about the things its town needed most, 
and it decided that the most urgent need was a 
hotel. From that thought has arisen a $100,000 
hotel owned by the citizens of Two Harbors and 
built under the auspices of the town’s Legion post. 
The post sponsored a bond issue to provide most of 
the funds needed to build the hotel. The largest 
amount invested by any citizen is $500. 


HOUSANDS of doughbovs in France were im- 

pressed by the art museums maintained in even 
the smaller French towns—institutions conducted 
for generations and containing the accumulated art 
treasures of a community. Perhaps the typical 
art museum of a French town gave to Robert G. 
Kotouch Post of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, the idea 
which it carried out recently. It conducted a loan 
exhibition of art, assembling an impressive collec- 
tion of oi! paintings and etchings. many of them by 
noted artists, which were loaned for the period of 
the exhibition by their owners. ‘‘Your interest and 
your good will aré all that we hope to receive for our 
efforts,’’ was the foreword in the catalogue presented 
to the hundreds of persons who attended the ex- 
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yards and shows the folks some Eight when it is 


Montana stuff pounding down the 
main line with a six 
and a half foot Montanan as its pilot. 

The Legion got to know Larry Doyle pretty well at 
Omaha during the National Convention last October. 
It will be remembered that during the first few days of 
that convention hard-boiled professional crap shooters 
were plucking a goodly number of amateur games 
ters who were under the illusion that they hadn't 
lost certain skill they had acquired in the war. 
Dice games were being held in hotel lobbies and 
other places. The crooked gambling stopped sud- 
denly. It stopped about the time Larry Doyle 
and a squad of blue-chapeaued Forty and Eighters 
were looking over two pints of the strangest looking 
and strangest acting dice ever seen outside a 
museum, a collection made in a single night's 
raid. It is recorded that there wasn’t any strong 
arm work in stopping the crooked gambling. It 
wasn’t necessary. The games seemed to stop 
automatically when the mountainous Montanan 
appeared in the doorway. And it was easier to 
contribute a pair of loaded dice to the collection 
Mr. Doyle was making than to go to jail. 

This incident at Omaha, where they elected him 
national head of the Forty and Eight, tells some- 
thing about the kind of a man Larry Doyle is. 
There is a lot more to know. Into thirty years he 
has crowded a rather eventful career. Born in 
Minnesota, he lived in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, until 
he got old enough to return to Minnesota to attend 
St. Thomas College in St. Paul. After finishing 
his course at St. Paul, he went to work for the 
Rock Island Railroad out of Cedar Rapids and later 
for the Northern Pacific Railroad at Glendive, 
Montana. 

Then the war came along and Larry Doyle found 
himself in 1917 in the School (Continued on page 54) 
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TUXEDO AND A RIZ LA CROIX PAPER 
MAKE A DELIGHTFUL CIGARETTE 
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Demand made 
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(Continued from page 52) 
of Military Aeronautics at Austin, Texas, attached 4 
to the 32d Air Squadron. Later he served at Kelly 
Field, San Antonio, where a tail spin at a height of 
4,200 feet threatened to end his career but didn’t. 
Still later he served at Camp Dick, Dallas, Texas, 
and at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. The war had been over three 
months when Mr. Doyle got out of the Army in February, roro. 
He immediately started on a law course at Drake University in 
Iowa. He got his law degree in 1922 and shortly thereafter 
went back to Glendive, where he became city attorney. After 
joining the Legion as a member of Argonne Post of Des Moines, 
Iowa, Mr. Doyle kept growing with it as a member of Dawson 
Post of Glendive. Before being elected head of the Forty and 
Eight he had served as a vice-commander of the Montana De- 
partment and as department historian, and filled state and 
national offices in the 
Forty and Eight ners? 

Mr. Doyle has a | 
voice which nature 
made for oratory—a 
voice that is wholly in 
keeping with his per- 
sonal magnitude. As 
Chef de Chemin de 
Fer of the Forty and 
Eight he has spoken in 
many parts of the 
country. Under his 
leadership, the Forty 
and Eight is concen- 
trating its efforts this 
year to help National 
Commander John R. 
McQuigg boost the 
membership roster of 
The American Legion 
to a_ record-breaking 
figure before he calls + 
the Philadelphia Na- 


tional Convention to order October 11th. 


6 AP 


HE mark of a good Forty and 

Eighter this year is a bronze bar 
to be worn on the Forty and Eight 
medal. This bar will be awarded to 
every voyageur who obtains seven 
new members for the Legion—men 
who were not members in 1925. Each 
bar awarded will show the number of 
members its winner obtained. A silver 
loving cup will be presented by the 
Voiture Nationale to the department 
voiture in which the largest number of 
new Legion members is obtained under the 
bronze bar award plan. The cup will be pre- 
sented to the winning Grande Voiture at the 
Forty and Ejight’s Promenade Nationale at 
Philadelphia on October 11th. At the same 
time a special trophy, a bronze statuette of a 
Forty and Eighter, will be presented to the 
voyageur who has secured the largest number 
of new Legion members. 


ONTANA has its Powder River. a mile wide, an inch deep 
and flowing uphill, but Dickey-Springer Post of Alamosa, 
Colorado, sings the praises of another geographical marvel, its 
own San Luis Valley, “the highest and largest flat valley in the 
world, entirely surrounded by mountains and as big as any of 
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the New England States,” according to Roy B. Heil- 
man, Past Commander. 
Mr. Heilman introduces the San Luis Valley to 
the rest of the Legion because one has to know 
about the valley to understand how Dickey-Springer 
Post has done the notable things it has done—the 
most recent, the building of a $50,000 post club-house and com- 
munity auditorium, financed entirely without passing the hat. 
“When one part of the valley wants something, the entire 
valley sees that it gets it,” writes Mr. Heilman. “The nine 
posts of the valley help one another. That is one reason our 
new auditorium, with one thousand seats, with the full equip- 
ment of the most modern theater, will be a center for a wide 
territory. 
“Our post several years ago decided that our town needed 
a playground. We provided one with an award of money from 
the Harmon Founda- 

es tion and. supplement- 
ing the Harmon award, 
obtaining a donation 
from Mr. and Mrs. 
James Robinson of 
Alamosa. But the 
town had been grow- 
ing, and we knew that 
recreation for older 
folk was needed as 
well as for children, a 
place where _ shows, 
dances, fairs, and 
trade expositions could 
be given. So the pro- 
ject for building a 
community auditorium 
and club house took 
form. 

“The post had pur- 
chased three lots in 
the business center of 
the city. it an- 

nounced it would build its auditorium on 
them. A meeting of citizens was called. 

Legionnaires, members of the Auxiliary 

and other citizens at this meeting 

pledged themselves to buy $25,000 
worth of second mortgage bonds. 

Then the Legion committee arranged 

for the sale of $25,000 worth of first- 

mortgage bonds. All our plans were 

carried through without a_ hitch. 
Legionnaire Charles G. Dawes, Vice- 
President of the United States, laid the 

corner stone of our building on July 27, 

1925, and this spring we opened the com- 
plete structure. 

“Vice-President Dawes in his speech at the 
corner stone laying said that the construction 


Dickey-Springer Post provided of a $50,000 auditorium in a town of 5,000 
this $50,000 community audi- persons represented a greater undertaking, on 
torium for Alamosa, Colorado. the comparative basis of population, than the 
Vice-President and Legionnaire holding of the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
Charles G. Dawes is shown 
laying the corner stone 


“The building is a two-story structure, 75 
feet by 150 feet, of steel and gray glazed 
brick. In the front part of the building are 
two storerooms. The auditorium is seventy-five feet by 100 
feet. Over the storerooms are five suites of offices. The rentals 
from the stores and offices provide most of the money needed 
for maintaining the building and meeting the interest payments 
on the bonds, enabling the post (Continued on page 72) 
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his Famous Signature 


THE BOY JOHN HANCOCK AT HIS DESK IN 


MASTER HOLBROOK'S WRITING CLASS 


“That wonderful signature, so bold, defiant, and decided in every line 
and curve, has become, almost in itself, his passport to the remem- 
brance and his warrant to the admiration of posterity.’’— GILMAN, 


OHN HANCOCK was born at 

Quincy, Mass., in January, 
1737. When he was eight 
years old he began his school- 
ing at the Boston Public Latin 
School. 

In those days penmanship 
was a fine art and Hancock 
spent one hour of every school 
day with Master Holbrook, 
who taught him to write the 
“‘Boston Hand.”? No doubt 
young Hancock was as impa- 
tient as a modern boy would 
be at spending so much time 


A faithful facsimile of the 
DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
sent free for framing upon 
application to the Inquiry 


in acquiring an art which was 
to bear his name to future 
generations. 

Thirty years later, on the 
night of April 18, 1775, Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams were 
guests at the Clarke House in 
Lexington. To them came 
Paul Revere with a warning 
that the British were on their 
way to capture them and to 
take the military stores at 
Concord. The next day came 
the battle of Lexington, which 
led, after two eventful months, 


to the Battle of Bunker Hill 
on June 17. 

In the mean time Hancock 
and Adams had left Lexington 
in haste and repaired to the 
ContinentalCongress at Phila- 
delphia. There Hancock was 
chosen President of the Con- 
gress and as such was the first 
signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Thus was the mark of Mas- 
ter Holbrook’s teaching passed 
on to posterity in that bold 
and flourishing signature. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 














Dog Tag: 





Wanted: Songs 


HERE are not collections of 


many 


guerre that do not contain as important items the lowly 
dog tags which were strung around the necks of their 


owners. We didn't think so much 
of them then, though we conceded that they 
might come in handy if the worst came to 
the worst. But weren't the dirty tapes on 
which they were suspended ideal breeding 
places for coot:es? You may remember 
littlke Lewisohn in “What Price Glory?” 
who placed so much importance in his dog 
tags that he braved an interview with the 
hard-boiled Captain Flagg to report that 
Now—well, as we said, they 
service to 


his were lost. 
are important 
show to non-veteran friends 

Which all leads to the fact that several 
months ago Comrade H. W. Teichrow of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, reported to the Com- 
pany Clerk that he had in his possession a 
dog tag inscribed “Laurence A. Brown- 
ing, U. S. A. 1562843,” which he had 
picked up while visiting some ruins 
near Auberville, France, just before the 
Armistice. It’s strange how a vet will 
run across a souvenir like that, after all these 
years, and decide that probably the buddy 
owner might like to have it. For instance, the 
Company Clerk himself salvaged a silver watch 
in Souptown (that is, Bouillonville) during the 
St. Mihiel drive which some Heinie had dropped 
in his rapid flight—probably into the American 
lines, as some six hundred prisoners were cap- 
tured in that town. And the C. C. still intends 
making an effort to return the watch to the 
heinie or to his relatives. Anyway Comrade 
Teichrow wanted to return the tag to its owner. 

Adjutant General Robert C. Davis is an ac- 
tive worker in our outfit, so we appealed to him 
co help us find the owner of the tag. The rec- 
ords showed Laurence A. Browning’s address as 
Elwood, Indiana, so we wrote to Browning there 
He replied, and now another war souvenir is 
safe in the possession of its owner. 


mementoes ot 


T beats all get-out how some of these former 

soldiers move around. Here's just one in- 
stance: Comrade Arthur Campbell of Square 
Post, Chicago, found and sent to us the honor- 
able discharge of James Paul Story, who lived in 
Seattle, Washington, at the time he entered 
service. The Adjutant General advised us that 
when Story was discharged from service late in 
19018, he gave as his future address Parma, 
Idaho. A letter addressed to him there brought 
a reply from Story in Summerfield, Kansas, to 
which address the discharge was safely delivered. 

Not every war relic has yet been restored to 
its owner, however. We are asking assistance of 
the Then and Now gang to help locate the 
owner of another piece of personal property 
which was found, and to help find some lost 
property. Mrs. Ernest C. Stamford of New 
York reported to us that while visiting Camp 
Upton in April, tor8, she found an old cameo 
pin which she thinks was probably a valued 
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souvenirs de 


recovered. 


















Nazaire Memorial, 


The St. 
the work of Gertrude Van- 
derbilt Whitney, scheduled 


to be dedicated June 26, 
1926, the ninth anniversary 
of the arrival of the first 
contingent of A. E. F. com- 
bat troops overseas 


and Discharges 
Anybody Seen Culbertson’s Log-Book ?— 
Also lVar-Time Stories 


keepsake of some soldier. 
of this kind while clearing through Camp Upton on the way 
overseas will write to the Company Clerk, the property can be 


former gob, Comrade 
assistance in the recovery of a much-prized log which he kept 
while a member of the Naval Officers’ Training School 
bertson writes 
I came ashore from service on the S. S. Edwin L. Booth at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
our position and what we were doing every hour, and were re- 
quired also to make certain drawings in the book. 








Also Pictures 


If any veteran who lost a possession 


the other hand, we have a request from a 
A. B. Culbertson of Athens, Texas. for 


Cul- 
“I believe it was early in October, 10918, that 


While aboard ship we had to keep a log of 


After I came ashore I put the book under my 
bunk and when I returned from duty it was gone 
Some fellow gob who was going aboard ship evi- 
dently took it as a guide to make his log. It was 
valued very highly by me and if the buddy who 
found it or took it will communicate with me I 
shall appreciate it, and no hard words for him.” 


OT every tourist in the A. E. F. had the 

pleasure and privilege of being entertained 
by Elsie Janis who, with dozens of other stage 
stars, contributed generously of her services to 
keep up the morale of the troops. But there 
were but few outfits which didn’t experience the 
joyous entertainment offered by the traveling 
minstrel and vaudeville troupes which were re- 
cruited from the Army itself after the Armistice. 
Comrade Martin J. Sheehan of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, recalls a show which he saw at the 
Palais de Glace in Paris during the early part of 
1919, and which he thinks was the Mo-Kan 
Minstrels. He claims it was one of the best 
shows on the A. E. F. circuit and that the hit 
of the evening was a song titled “Somewhere in 
America She Is Waiting for You.” Sheehan 
heard the song when he stopped in Paris on his 
way home from Italy, where he had been with 
a show troupe, and now he would like to get a 
copy of the song. Can any embryo Dockstader 
who was with the Missouri-Kansas minstrel 
troupe fill this requisition? Make report to 
the Company Clerk, The American Legion 
Monthly, Indianapolis, who will bulletin the 
information for the pleasure of the entire gang. 
Other troupers who think their shows rate 
recognition are also invited to file their claims. 


4 bw Company Clerk has been assured by 
the C. O. of the editorial pages of the 
Monthly that Then and Now, now making its 
reappearance before its Legion audience after a 
vacation of several months, will hereafter be a 
regular department of the magazine instead of 
appearing only every Now and Then as here- 
tofore. We are sounding a call to arms to the 
old Then and Now gang and hope that its active 
members and as,many new members who want 
to join will deluge us with stories, poems, songs, 
reminiscent anecdotes, reports of unusual service 
happenings and unofficial photographs of service. 
The membership list is open to overhere and 
overseas soldiers, sailors and Marines. 
THe Company CLERK 
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His Tail Between 
His Legs’ 


What most men would see if they could see themselves 














OST men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 
Many have already reached the stage where they have 
THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 

They are afraid of everything and everybody. They live ina 
constant fear of being deprived of the pitiful existence they are 
leading. Vaguely they hope for SOMETHING TO TU UP 
that will make them unafraid, courageous, independent. 

While 7 ones ainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite plan, nothing ahead of them but old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive at the hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 

What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the ‘‘little-business’’ slaves, the millions of clerks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. They 
are the millions who work and sweat and—MAKE OTHERS 
RICH AND HAPPY! 

The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 
complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 

Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to. their 
husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 
them, what hope is there for their children BUT TO GROW UP 
INTO SLA _A 

Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on life. They 
CHALLENGE the whipper. ey discover, perhaps to their own 
surprise, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 

The rest quit. ben A show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de- 
feat, laid down their arms, stopped using their heads, and have 
simply said to life, ‘‘Now do with me as you will.” 

What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you are 
through? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
turn up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YOUR Battle of 
Life? Are you satisfied to keep your wife and children—and your- 
self—enslaved? ARE YOU OF LIFE? 

Success is a simple thing to acquire when you know its for- 
mula. The first i ent is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
is a dash of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what they 
may. 

Most people actually use about ONE-TENTH of their brain 
capacity. It is as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 

old mentally. ey do not profit by the experience they 
ve gained, nor by the experience of others. 

You can develop these God-given faculties by yourseif- 
without outside help; or you can do as SIX HUNDRED AND 

THOUSAND other people have done—study Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It is a fact that more 
than 650.000 eo have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 
world—and Pelmanism has awakened powers in them they did 
not DREAM they possessed. 

Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men 
and women such as these: 

T. P. O'Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, 
House of Commons.”’ Former Chairman of Nationa! 


The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, War Labor Board. 
Famous novelist. Jerome K. Jerome. Novelist. 
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General Sir Robert Baden. Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Powell, Founder of the Boy Director of Military ra: 
: yyy tions, Imperial General > 
udge Ben B. Lindsey, ; 
Founder of the Juvenile — an —— 
Court, Denver. Pe oe 
Baroness Orczy, Author. 


Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. 
W. L. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 

A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training,’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,"’ they will say. 
‘It will do me no good,” they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,’’ others will say. 

But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 

The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi. 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman. 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR- 


SELF is strong. 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


19 West 44th Street Suite 107 New York City 








The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 W. 44th St., Suite 107 
New York City. 
I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 


over 650,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 


Address OT ro AL Ln OO Lee ee 
ae ee: .. State. — 
37 











Tennis — Ever rybody’s Game 


the Young American Cricket Club. 
There were two kinds of sets played, the 
‘single’, in which one man on each side 
of the net fought the balls of the other; 
and the ‘double’, in which were two 
players on each side. All of the players 
wore Tennis suits, some of them with 
brightly striped jackets and caps, and 
more entirely of white, while the major- 
ity wore tight fitting knee breeches and 
long colored stockings. 

“The playing in all these games was 
very pretty. Van Rensselaer’s perform- 
ances were occasionally beautiful, and 
he was most dexterous throughout, al- 
though Thayer, his competitor, excels 
in grace. Dr. Dwight has a rolling 
sailor’s gait and a sort of grocer’s sugar- 
scoop dip with his racket, but when he 
touches a ball it seems to obey his will.” 

The first national championship match 
under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation was in 1881 at Newport. It was 
won by Richard D. Sears, who held the 
title until 1888. By that time the game 
had spread from the Atlantic seaboard 
to California, but tennis had not yet 
made its popular appeal. This did not 
come for another ten years. By this 
time, however, the game was definitely 
established in America and had begun its 
independent development. The play had 
speeded up a great deal. The biggest 
single factor in this was our adoption of 
the hard surfaced court in place of the 
grass court which is still universal in 
England. 

The hard court necessitates fast play- 
ing and encourages aggressive playing, 
which have become the ruling influences 
of the American contribution to the 
game. Tennis grew steadily in popular 
favor from 1900 on. It was no longer a 
pastime of the aristocracy. In 1g12 it 
received a great impetus when Mc- 
Loughlin of California came out of the 
West, capturing the national singles 
championship and the popular imagina- 
tion as well. The lightning game he had 
learned on the concrete and asphalt 
courts of the Coast was new to the East, 
and opposition was powerless before 
him. The tennis boom which has swept 
the country, carrying the game into 
every community in the land, dates 
roughl-; from ror2. 

While tennis was gradually taking 
possession of the United States it was 
not idle in other fields, and something 
of this world-wide spread has been due 


to American influence. Matches have 
been played between American and 
British players and teams for forty 


years, but in 1900 international contests 
were put on an established basis. In 
that vear the teams of the United States 
and the British Isles competed. In 1904 
France, Belgium and Austria joined in. 
Last year twenty-five nations partici- 
pated in the international matches, and 
tennis is now installed in every quarter 
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of the globe—truly the world game. If 
the nations of the earth could unite on 
other things as they have united en ten- 
nis as a recreation a great many prob- 
lems which perplex us would be on the 
way to solution. 

The sport which has given the world 
its foremost outdoor pastime must have 
a good deal to recommend it. In the 
first place tennis is a game which men 
and women, boys and girls can play. 
This is not true of baseball, football, 
cricket, hockey or a dozen other forms 
of recreation which come immediately 
to mind. That has been a big point in 
its favor, especially in this day of 
Like golf it 


woman's enlarging sphere. 








is an individual game or a team game 
as the player elects, but it can be played 
less expensively than golf ordinarily 
can. 

True, it is essentially a game for per- 
sons under forty, but so are boxing, 
wrestling, baseball, football and almost 
every other formal exercise one can 
name with the exception of golf. Yet 
there are plenty of men and women on 
the shady side of forty who are playing 
tennis and playing it well. At thirty- 
nine Larned could still beat any man in 
America. I have several friends in their 
fifties who play. The Earl of Balfour 
and the King of Sweden, both in their 
seventies, are regularly on the courts. 

Tilden, the present man’s champion, 
is thirty-three. Miss Wills, holder of 
the woman’s title, is now only twenty. 
She won the championship at the age of 
seventeen, being the youngest national 
holder, man or woman. Three men won 
the national championship before they 
were twenty. They were Sears, Oliver 
S. Campbell, who was champion from 
1890 to 1893, and Robert D. Wrenn, 
champion from 1893 to 1897, with the 
exception of 1895. Sears finished his sev- 
en year reign as champion when he was 
twenty-six. William A. Larned also was 
champion seven times, but not consecu- 
tively. He fell for the last time before 
McLoughlin in 1012, when he lacked 
four months of being forty years old. 
Sixteen men have been national tennis 
champions since 1881 when the organ- 
ized tournaments began. The women’s 
title has been in more hands, indicating 


closer competition for the prize. From 
1887, when the woman’s national 
matches started, to the present, nineteen 
women have been champion. Mrs. Mal- 
lory held the title longest—seven years, 
with one break. Miss Elizabeth Moore, 
four times champion, was victor the 
first time in 1896 and the last time in 
1905, a championship span of nine 
years. Mrs. Wightman, who as Helen 
Hotchkiss won the title in 1909, ’10 and 
’r1, returned to the lists in 1919 and 
carried away the national championship 
Mrs. May Sutton Bundy, champion in 
1904, is still the eighth ranking woman 
player. 

I think these statistics indicate that 
one’s active participation in tennis is 
about as long as it is in any other sport, 
and longer than in some. 

Some figures on publicly maintained 
courts give an idea of the distribution 
of tennis. In New Haven, Connecticut, 
there are 34 public courts, in Birming- 
ham four, in Houston 15, New York 
City 481, New Orleans 34, Dayton 38, 
St. Louis 72, and Pasadena, 12. These 
statistics may be only approximately 
correct in detail by the time this ap- 
pears in print, but they indicate the 
general spread of the game. Climatic- 
ally, tennis is as suitable for one sec- 
tion as another. In the North and East 
the game can be played all summer. In 
the South it is too hot a pastime at 
midday in July and August, but the 
game is possible there in the spring and 
autumn when farther north the frost is 
still in the ground or getting in. In 
Florida and along the Gulf coast tennis 
can be played all winter. For the most 
part the playing seasons are nearly equal 
the country over, though differently dis- 
tributed throughout the year. That is a 
happy fact. It gives no one section an 
advantage so great as to constitute a 
handicap over the others. 

The democratization of i*wn tennis 
has been the greatest possible benefit to 
the game, but more important than that, 
it has been of benefit to the country. 
The importance of recreation requires 
no argument. This country appreciates 
it. The American Legion appreciates 
it. Legion posts have not only encour- 
aged playgrounds; they have built them 
and given them to their communities. 
Public tennis courts are the most im- 
portant single thing about the game. 
The rank-and-file player who hasn’t any 
too much money to spend on his pas- 
times, and who sees a tennis season 
through with one racquet, one pair of 
shoes and a dozen balls—he is the main- 
stay of the game and the mainstay of 
the country. He should have a free 
court to play on. The Legion post 
which is instrumental in providing him 
with one will have done a thoughtful 
deed which is apt to be much more 
important than it seems. 
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Tells how, with $5 to start, I made more than 


$100,000 as a Real Estate Specialist. 


Tells 


how I help other ambitious men and women 


make big money my way. 


Tells how you, 


yourself, can learn the secrets of my success 
—use my money-making system—build up a 
big-profit business of your own—right at 


home—in your spare time. 


Send at once for 


this intensely interesting book of fascinating 
facts and positive proof of amazing success. 


HEN I say that this 

new book tells you 
about a way to make big 
money—that’s just what I 
mean—BIG MONEY! D. H. 
Garrett made $630 his first 
week. F. W. Hovey made 
$1,500 in one deal. H. G. 
Stewart made $14,400 in less 
than a year. L. C. Clarke 
cleaned up $4,500 in one 
transaction. And other wide- 
awake men and women are 
making more money in the 
Real Estate business than 
they ever dreamed possible. 


But don’t take my word 
for it—don’t take anybody’s 
word. Get the free book of 
facts and proof. It doesn’t 
cost a penny. Yet it can be 
worth more to you than any 
other book you ever owned. 


You will find this book one 
of the most amazing books of 
business opportunity you 
ever read. It tells just how 
you can get into Real Estate 


—the business of a mil- 
lion opportunities — where 


trained men often make as 








Proof! 


“It may astound some to know 
that I have made between $8,000 
and $10,000 in three months, which 
may be directly attributed to your 
splendid Real Estate System.”’ 
A. W. Fosgreen, New York. 


“T have been helped a great deal 
by your system. I have a new 
car, two typewriters, stenographer 
and dandy office, and money in 
the bank, all through my own ef- 


forts without any capital to 
start.”—Alice Moore, Conn. 


‘I was a Ford salesman earn- 
ing $300 a month. Your System 
increased my earnings 200%. I 
now own a Chrysler Sedan, up-to- 
date office equipment and have 
increased my bank account.’”’— 
Alfred J. Bennett, Mich. 


“Your System is wonderful. 
Without giving up my job as sta- 
tionary engineer I made $900 in 
three months in my spare time.” 
—Matthew J. Stokes, Penna 


“Connected with a firm that em- 
ploys one hundred men Have 
earned over $2,300 this month.” 
E. M. Coffey, New Jersey. 











much in one deal as the av- 
erage man makes in a whole 
year of hard work. 


Why be satisfied with 
small pay? Why be content 
with $20, $30, $40 a week? 
Why struggle along, year 
after year, on an income too 





18 St., New York. 





Free Employment Service | | 


sub-division operators, | American Business Builders, Inc. 


Real estate corporations, 
auctioneers, realty bond houses, building and loan | 
associations, insurance companies and others requir- 

ing trained representatives (men or women) should I 
register at once for our free employment service. 


Address— Business Developement, Dept. 79-G, 18 East 
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small to meet your needs? 
Why keep plodding along in 
a business that is limited in 
its opportunities—a business 
that offers you no attractive 
future—no chance to make 
really big money? 


There is no room here to 
tell of the money-making op- 
portunities that Real Estate 
holds for you. So, get my 
free book—and get it now. 
It contains facts you ean’t 
afford to  miss—positive 
proof of what I have done— 
what others are doing—and 
what you yourself, can do. 

Fill out the coupon at the foot 
of this page. Tear it out and 
mail it. Then you will receive— 
without charge—your copy of 
this book of business opportun- 
ity, which points a straight, sure 
path to a better business life 
and a bigger bank account. 


Don’t wait. Don’t delay. Don’t 
cheat yourself out of this big 
chance to make big money. Get 
the facts—the brass-tack facts— 


before it is too late. American 
Business Builders, Ine., Dept. 
79-G, 18 East 18 Street, New 
York. 
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| Name 


l Address 


(Authorized Capital $500,000) 


Dept. 79-G, 18 East 18 St., New York 


Send me your free book, “How to Become a Real Estate Specialist,” 


| containing facts and proof of how I can make big money in Real Estate. 














Philadelphia has never relinquished 
the outstanding position as an educa- 
tional and cultural center which she at- 
tained in colonial days; in fact, her 
position has been constantly strength- 
ened until at present the city has an 
imposing array of higher educational in- 
stitutions, professional, scientific and 
technical schools, art galleries, natural 
history and commercial museums, and 
scientific societies. The start was the 
establishment of the first school in 
Philadelphia before the settlement was 
five years old, and since that time the 
city’s advancement has been steady and 
substantial. 

The influence of Benjamin Franklin, 
that genius of wondrous accomplish- 
ments, who, for many years prior to his 
death in 1790, touched almost every 
phase of life of Philadelphia, was ex- 
erted vigorously for the promotion of 
general education and scientific training. 
Every school child knows about his 
famous experiments with electricity, 
which he conducted in the garden of his 
Philadelphia home, and he was chiefly 
responsible for the organization of the 
first hospital and the first circulating 
library. He organized among his friends 
a club called the Junto, to which each 
member regularly contributed an article 
of literary or scientific interest. Enlarg- 
ing on this idea, he inaugurated the 
American Philosophical Society, the first 
scientific body in the new world and still 
a leader in philosophic circles. The two 
were later merged, with Franklin as 
president, which office he held until his 





death. But the establishment of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1740, 
under his leadership, was probably 


Franklin’s greatest accomplishment in 
behalf of education. 

It is a tribute to his modest reserve 
that Franklin did not give his name to 
any of these institutions, and it re- 
mained to his admirers, thirty-four years 
after his death, to perpetuate fittingly 
his memory in the Franklin Institute, 
today one of the most famous societies 
for the development and dissemination 
of scientific knowledge. 

Philadelphia is a city of exclusive 
social, military and sports organizations, 
many of which date back to colonial 


days. 

The oldest social organization in 
America, incorporated as “Schuylkill 
Fishing Company,” but more widely 
known as the “State in Schuylkill.” 
traces its history to 1729. This club 


was a company of jovial and convivial 
men of the best social set in Philadel- 


phia. Their “fish house” originally was 
on land now included in Fairmount 
Park. In 1822, the ‘castle’ was re- 


moved to the vicinity of Rambo’s Rock 
on the east bank of the river. near 
Gray’s Ferry, and in 1887 it was 
| changed to its present site on the Dela- 
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ware River at Eddington, just above the 
Philadelphia city line. 

While Philadelphia was the capital, 
President Washington was a frequent 
visitor at the ‘‘castle,’ and both he and 
Lafayette were honorary members. The 
number of honorary members is limited 
to five, and the active membership to 
thirty. Five “apprentices” have the 
privileges of the club until the death of 
a member, when the senior novice is 
taken into full membership. The organ- 
ization has thirteen appointed fishing 
days in each year, when the company 
assembles at the “castle,” and a member, 
designated a “caterer,” assisted by the 
“apprentices,” prepares the golden perch 
in the ancient pans. 

The “First City Troop,” the oldest 
active military organization in the 
United States, was organized November 
17, 1774, and has served in every 
American war in which volunteer cav- 
alry was engaged. 

The Light Horse of the City of Phila- 
delphia, as it was originally known, was 
organized at a meeting of twenty-eight 
young men in Carpenters’ Hall on the 
evening of November 17, 1774, as the 


clouds of the Revolutionary War were 











gathering. The members agreed to equip 
and support themselves at their own ex- 
pense and to offer their services to the 
Continental Congress. It was the first 
organization of volunteers formed to 
maintain the rights of the people against 
the oppression of the British govern- 
ment. ; 

The troop was reviewed by General 
Washington on June 20, 1775, and three 
days later it escorted the commander- 
in-chief as far as Kingsbridge, New 
York, when he set out for Cambridge to 
take command of the Continental Army. 
The entire troop reported to Washing- 
ton at Trenton on December 2, 1776, 
and under his direction covered the rear 
of the retreating army and established 
headquarters at Newton. Later the 
troop acted as Washington’s escort in 
the battle of Trenton. 

The troop saw active service in the 
War of 1812, the Civil War and the 
War with Spain, and was on the Mexi- 
can Border in 1916. All members of 


Ameria Was Made in Philadelphia 


the organization who had served on the 
border, except one, received commis- 
sions in the Army when the United 
States entered the World War. 

The vigorous and expanding business 
life of Philadelphia of today rests on 
honored tradition. The city, occupying 
an area of nearly thirty square miles, 
has a population in excess of two mil- 
lions, and many hundreds of thousands 
more live in the metropolitan area, 
which contains some of the most beauti- 
ful suburban residential districts in the 
country. As a manufacturing and pro- 
ducing center, the Philadelphia district 
occupies a dominant position. It is as- 
serted that it produces annually one- 
fourth of all American-made goods. 
Philadelphia is the greatest shipbuilding 
center in the world, and leads the United 
States in manufacturing textiles, carpets, 
rugs, cigars, hats, saws, and files. It 
has 16,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments, and industrial wage earners of 
the city receive each year more than 
$660,000,000. 

Excellent railroad and water trans- 
portation facilities are largely responsi- 
ble for Philadelphia’s favorable position 
among the big business centers of the 
United States. Very early in the life 
of Philadelphia a flourishing overseas 
trade was built up, and even then ves- 
sels that traded with India or China 
were common in this port. In connec- 
tion with this foreign trade, it was only 
natural that an important shipbuilding 
industry should be an early develop- 
ment. 

Philadelphia still retains the distinc- 
tion of being one of the chief ports of 
the United States. Her situation and 
facilities for handling marine commerce 
are unexcelled, and trustworthy statis- 
tics show that Philadelphia now ranks 
as the second port in the United States 
in the amount of foreign tonnage. The 
port of Philadelphia is 88 miles from 
the ocean, which is reached through the 
Delaware River and Delaware Bay. 

The city’s total water frontage on the 
Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers is about 
37 miles. The main facilities of the 
port, consisting of approximately 273 
wharves of all sizes for the accommo- 
dation of vessels, are centered along 
about six miles of Delaware River wa- 
terfront. They provide a total berthing 
space for nearly 100 large cargo ships 
at one time. The city owns fifteen of 
these principal piers, railroads forty- 
four and steamship lines six. Regular 
sailings are maintained by forty-five 
steamship lines from Philadelphia to 
and from 124 of the leading foreign 
ports. The value of Philadelphia’s for- 
eign commerce in 1924 was approxi- 
mately $310,000,000. 

The Philadelphia Navy Yard at 
League Island is an important part of 
the port. It is the only fresh-water 
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naval base maintained by the Govern- 
ment, and among the most interesting 
features are a crane with a lifting ca- 
pacity of 350 tons, greater by 100 tons 
than any other crane in the world, a 
large drydock accommodating vessels 
up to 1,000 feet in length, and a large 
naval aircraft factory. 

Three trunk-line railroads, the Penn- 
sylvania, the Reading, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio, and the Philadelphia 
Belt Line railroad provide rail facilities 
for the port and city in general. The 
city also has 625 miles of street rail- 
ways and a subway-elevated system 
which is at present being greatly ex- 
tended. 

The Delaware River bridge, a gigantic 
project for the improvement of traffic 
conditions, will be opened July Ist. 
This bridge links Philadelphia and Cam- 
den and is the largest single span sus- 
pension bridge in the world. The 
bridge’s main span is 1,750 feet long and 
it has a clearance above high-tide level 
of 135 feet. The cost was in excess of 
$37,000,000. The span is hung by steel 
cables thirty inches in diameter, passing 
over towers 348 feet high. Each cable 
is 3,550 feet long, and consists of 
18,666 galvanized wires, each one-fifth 
of an inch thick. The cables weigh 
about 7,000 tons (approximately one 
ton to the foot) and contain 25,100 
miles of wire. 


) Gnade other important public im- 
provements have been completed 
in recent years, and several others of 
significance are under way. Chief 
among these is the joint project of the 
city and the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
connection with the railroad’s plan to 
build a new main passenger terminal on 
the west bank of the Schuylkill river. 
The execution of these plans will in- 
volve the abandonment of Broad Street 
Station as a passenger terminal and the 
removal of the elevated structure over 
which Pennsylvania passenger trains 
now enter Broad Street Station. 

In order to bring suburban passen- 
gers into the heart of the business dis- 
trict, the railroad will build an under- 
ground suburban passenger station just 
north of Broad Street Station between 
15th and 17th Streets. Trains between 
this suburban station, near City Hall, 
and the main passenger station in West 
Philadelphia will be operated through 
a subway extension under the present 
bed of Filbert Street. The city has 
adopted an ambitious City Beautiful 
plan which will be carried out concur- 
rently with the development of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s plans. 

Philadelphia, which fifty years ago set 
the standard for the world in interna- 
tional expositions in celebrating one 
hundred years of American independ- 
ence, is now celebrating in a similar 
manner one hundred and fifty years of 
independence. The Sesquicentennial. 
which opened auspiciously June rst, will 
be an important attraction in Philadel- 
phia for Legionnaires. 








To the man who is 35 
and DISSATISFIED 


E DELIBERATELY pass over a 
W large proportion of the readers of 
the American Legion Monthly in 
order to address this page directly to men 
in their thirties, 
There is a powerful reason for this. 


The dissatisfied man of twenty-five is 
not usually in a difficult position. He has 
few responsibilities; he can move easily; 
he can take a chance. 

But from thirty-five to forty is the age 
of crisis. In these years a man either 
marks out the course which leads to defi- 
nite advancement or settles into perma- 
nent unhappiness. There thousands 
who see the years passing with a feeling 
close to desperation. 


are 


They say 

“I must make more money,” but they 
have no plan for making more. 

“There is no future for me,” but they 
see no other opening. 

“I am managing to scrape along now, 
but how in the world will I ever 
educate my children?” 

To men whose minds are constantly—and 
often almost hopelessly—at work on such 


thoughts, this page is addressed. It is 
devoid of rhetoric. It is plain, blunt 


sense, 


common 
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Let one thing straight at the 


very 


us get 
start— 


We do not want you unless 
you want us 


There is the dissatisfied man who will do 
something, and the one who won’t. We 
feel sorry for the latter, but we cannot 
afford to enrol him. We have a reputa- 
tion for training men who—as a result of 
our training—earn large salaries and hold 


responsible positions That reputation 
must be maintained. We can do much, 
but we cannot make a man succeed who 


will not help himself. So rest assured you 
will not be unduly urged into anything. 


Now what can happen to 


A d'ssatisfied man who acts? 


question by let- 
come to us in 
example—from 


We wish we could ans-ver that 
ting you read the .etters that 
every mail. Here is one, for 
Victor F. Stine of Hagerstown, Md.: “I was 
floundering around without a definite goal.” 
he says, “and was seriously considering a Civil 
Service appointment.” (You can tell from that 
how hopeless he was. A Civil Service appoint- 
ment means a few thousand dollars a year for 
life.) 

“The study of the Course and Service was not 
a hardship.” he continues, “rather it was a real 
pleasure because it is so practical and inspirins 
thruout.” (The method of the Course makes it 
practical and inspiring. We teach business not 
alone thru study but thru practice. You learn 
executive thinking by meeting executive prob- 
lems and making executive decisions.) “Added 
self-confidence and increased vision gained from 
the Course,” says Mr. Stine, “enabled me to ac- 
cept and discharge added responsibilities suc- 
cessfully.” 

He is Secretary now of the organization in 
which he was then a dissatisfied cog. 


‘Forging Ahead in Business ”’ 


For a man like Mr. Stine we can achieve really 
rreat results. By learning, thru the Modern 
Business Course and Service, the necessary fun- 
damental facts of all departments of business, he 
insures his success. His judement. his value, 
increase. The closed roads open. The worries 
disappear. 

We attach a coupon to this 
Tt is a little thing, but our experience 
that it separates out of every hundred readers 
of these 


advertisement. 
proves 
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Dangerous Ways 





Bewilderment at their struggle, at the 
manner in which the girl had accepted 
the man’s explanation and endorsed it 
by her attitude, at their plight upon 
Pine Island—these had ali combined to 
arouse in me an intense curiosity. But, 
unless they chose to offer explanation, I 
wouldn't demand it. 

So I'd left them at the foot of Main 
Street, bowed to the girl, ignored the 


man’s perfunctory thanks, and gone 
home. Now, finishing my milk, I 
strolled into the living-room 
and pulled down from the 


bookcase a copy of W>bster’s 
Dictionary. 

“Yokel: a plowboy; a rustic; 
a country bumpkin.” 

So that was what I was in 
the eyes of the man and the 
girl I’d rescued from Pine 
Island. For that matter, I 
thought bitterly, that’s what I 
was in the eyes of the summer 
folk who traded at Wester- 
man’s store 

Unambitious, slothful—that’s 
what a country bumpkin was, 


mustache had rightly charactérized me. 
And where had I seen him before? I 
roiled a brown-paper cigarette and 
searched the recesses of my memiory. 
But in vain. I’d seen him before, might 
possibly even have known him, but for 
the life of me I couldn’t tell when or 
where. 

I gave up that problem to try for so- 
lution of the other. How had these two 
people come to Pine Island? They were 
dressed, I now realized, not for camp- 
ing, or fishing, or boating. The man 
had worn an ordinary business suit, and 
a rather flappy panama hat. His shoes 
had been black, a color rarely seen in 
the country in the summer time 

As for the girl, I’m not adept at de- 
scription of women’s wear. But she'd 
worn a round blue hat, without a brim, 
and a blue dress of some crinkly sort 
of silk. The sort of dress, I imagined, 
which a woman might wear, in summer 
weather, on a train trip. Most certainly 
it was not the kind of dress one wears 
for tennis or other sport. Her shoes 
had been tiny brown ‘slippers, better 
adapted for the dance floor than the 
strands of Maine, I thought. 

Yet here they were, dressed like a 
business man and his stenographer, per- 
haps—I wondered at that; I seemed to 
sense money in her simple get-up—en- 
gaged in quarrel violent enough to make 
her scream, upon an island beach. 

And how had they reached that 
island? It was only twenty acres or so 
in extent. Where was the boat that had 
deposited them there? I could not be- 
lieve for an instant the tale they told 
of the boat having drifted away. 


Who had brought them there? And 








and so this stranger with the waxed 8 


(Continued from page 17) 


why? And what had become of who- 
ever brought them? 

And the man had asked me to take 
them to the nearest town. That argued 
something. It argued that he was un- 
familiar with the neighborhood. To be 
on an island in Penobscot Bay and not 
know the names of the towns on the 
mainland seemed strange. Unless, of 
course, they had been dropped there by 
a yacht. For if they'd come by land, it 
was inconceivable that they wouldn't 


the local 


something of 


known 
geography. 
At least, so I reasoned. 
wondered at that I spent so much time 
in puzzlement over the couple, remem- 
ber again, please, that my contacts with 
life outside of Firport had been prac- 


have 


And if it be 


tically none for seven years. There was 
no Legion post in Firport, so few were 
we veterans; I'd not even been to Ban- 
gor in the seven years. True, I read 
the magazines and tiie Boston papers, 
but life through the eyes of others is 
not life as seen by one’s self. And I 
knew none of the summer people. To 
begin with, they’d probably have looked 
down on a clerk in a grocery store, and 
in the second place they didn’t interest 
me at all. They were the players, and 
I wished to be of the doers. 


O I racked my brain, trying to find 

explanation of the couple, their pres- 
ence here, the nature, or cause, of their 
quarrel. And every time my mind 
dwelt on this last, my fists would dou- 
ble. For all his three inches and twenty 
pounds, I’d have given much for oppor- 
tunity—and reason—to mingle with my 
waxed-mustached friend. 

But finally I remembered that I'd 
have to report for work at seven the 
following morning. Westerman, decent 
enough. had offered to give me a few 
days off if I needed them, or wanted 
them to devote to my sorrow, but the 
old man was short-handed as it was, 


and it would have been selfish of me to 
accept. So, now that the funeral was 
over, I must work tomorrow. Reluct- 
antly, I stumbled upstairs to bed. 

It was—se I learned a few minutes 
later—midnight when Martha Perkins 
entered my room and shook me by the 
shoulder. 

“Wes Peters is hammering on the 
front door,” she told me. 

I slipped into a bathrobe and ran 
downstairs, not waiting to ask Martha 
what it was all about, and admitted 
Wes, who was one of_the clerks on the 
staff of the Firport House. 





“Dragel wants to 
see you,” he said ex- 
citedly. 


Dragel was the own- 
er of the Firport 
House, our one hotel 
that, accommodating 
traveling men, stayed 
open all the year. 

“See me? What 
for?” I asked. I was 
not particularly 
friendly with Dragel. We knew each 
other, as everyone in Firport did, but 
that was all. I couldn’t imagine any 
reason why, at such an hour in the night, 
Dragel should send for me. 

“Somepin’s happened up to the ho- 
tel,” said Wes. “A murder, I think, 
though Dragel wouldn’t tell me.” 

A murder? This was too incredible. 
Yet instantly my thoughts raced to the 
couple whom I had directed to Dragel’s 
hostelry in the early evening. They had 
been engaged in violence . . . Of course, 
it was too preposterous, and still .. . 

I ran upstairs. Martha met me on 
the second floor. 

“T heard Wes say there was a mur- 
der,” she gasped. She had a dressing- 
gown pulled tightly about her angular 
form, and her hair, in curl-papers, 
looked more sparse and straggly than 
ever. “Who is it?” 

“You know as much as I do, Mar- 
tha,” I replied. “But Dragel wants me 
—that’s all I know.” 

A garrulous old lady, Martha, who 
would have detained me, with surmise 
and speculation, for hours, had I per- 
mitted her. So I ran past her, into my 
own room, and swiftly donned the cloth- 
ing which I had put off not so many 
hours ago. 

Wes was not less talkative than 
Martha, given fair chance, but even his 
babbling tongue needed breath to swing 
it into action, and I set such a fast 
pace up the hill to the hotel that he had 
all he could do to keep beside me, and 
no extra energy to expend in speech. 

Dragel was waiting in the lobby of 
his hotel. A fat, somewhat morose, but 
good-hearted enough Hollander, he had 
suffered much during the war at the 
hands of ignorant people who could not 
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distinguish between a Dutchman and a 
German. With him was Manigault, our 
deputy sheriff. He was older than 
Dragel’s sixty years, and the only official 
acts he had performed during his eight 
years of place-holding were arrests of 
small boys on Hallowe’en. 

He was patently excited, even more 
so than Dragel, whose voice trembled 
as he spoke to me. 

“This Saragon, Jack,” he greeted me. 
“What you know "bout him, hey?” 

“And the woman, Miss Blaney—don’t 
fergit her, Dragel,” cried Manigault. 

They were both too excited for ra- 
tional speech, so I pushed them into 
chairs before I answered them. 

“Now, then, one at a time,” I said. 
“Who is Saragon and who is Miss 
Blaney? Dragel, you answer.” 

Funny, and even now I feel shame- 
faced about it, but I felt a touch of 
pride as I took command of the situa- 
tion. For it had been years since I'd 
done anything but receive orders—or- 
ders about sugar or flour or bacon and 
rolled oats. I think that right here was 
the turning point in my life. Although 
perhaps it was hours earlier, on Pine 
Island, that the change began. 

“Saragon? He’s the man you directed 
to this hotel,” said Dragel. “And Miss 
Rose Blaney, she’s the woman came 
with him.” 

“7 directed here?” I echoed. I knew 
at once whom Dragel meant, but how 
did Dragel know that I'd told them of 
his hotel? 

“Sure,” said the Hollander. “He 
come up here and said Mr. John Dor- 
rance sent ‘em here. They didn’t have 
no baggage, so I said they'd have to pay 
in advance, and he kinda grinned and 
pulled out a wad that’d choke a horse, 
and peeled off eight dollars for each of 
them. Then they went in to supper and 
right afterward went right to the rooms 
I'd assigned to them. He said something 
about delayed baggage—I didn’t get it 
—I suppose mebbe they were friends of 
yours. Anyway, so long’s I got my 
money in advance I didn’t care about 
their baggage. 

“And along about midnight—not half 
an hour ago—Tillie Petersen, the maid 
on the floor, heard groans and she waked 
up and came running to my room, and I 
went out in the corridor and listened, 
and sure enough, I heard the groans, 
and they come from this man Saragon’s 
room. 

“His door wasn’t locked, so I went 
right in and turned on the light, and he 
was lyin’ half on the bed and half on 
the floor, and his head was all bloody, 
and he looked like death itself. 

“Well, I lifted him back on the bed, 
and tried to stop the bleeding—he’d 
been hit with a poker—it was lying on 
the floor, all blood, beside the bed— 
and then I ran ou and telephoned for 
Doc Carey. But the Doc was over to 
Blue Hill visiting old man Greening, 
and they haven’t any telephone, so I 
couldn’t get word to him. Then I tele- 
phoned Manigault here, and a lot of 
good he is, (Continued on page 64) 
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just able to wring his hands and moan 
and groan. But I remembered Saragon 
had mentioned you, so I sent Wes over 
after you—I didn’t know what else to 
do,” he finished defensively. 

“What about the girl—Miss Blaney?” 
I demanded. 

“Oh, yes, sure. 
said Dragel. 

“Gone? What do you mean—gone?” 
I asked. 

Manigault interposed here “We'd 
oughta git a posse after her,” he said. 
“Like I told Dragel right off. She’s gone 
and he’s dying, and it looks like she hit 
him with the poker—”’ 

So the struggle on the island had been 
renewed! And this time the girl had 
not called for help, but had defended 
herself . . . But the struggle had taken 
place in Saragon’s room, not in hers 
.. . It had not been defense, then, on 
her part, but offense. 

But all this could wait. I remembered 
a little first aid. Perhaps I could be of 
some use. I made Dragel lead me up- 
stairs 

At the door of a room that transpired 
to be that of Saragon, he paused. 

“You don’t know these people, Jack?” 

I shook my head. “I never saw them 
until this evening—they were stranded 
on Pine Island, and I brought them 
here.” 

“Funny, he talked like he was a friend 
of yours. That’s how I took his words, 
anyway. Well, let’s go in.” 

Saragon was lying on the bed. He 
was, to my great surprise, semi-con- 
scious, and at sight of me his eyes 
brightened. 

“Get her, 
“You get her 

Then he lapsed once more into un- 
consciousness. 

“Why, sure he knows you.” said Mani- 
gault, who had followed us into 
the room 

I shook my head. But what 
was one more slight bewilder- 


Well, she’s gone,” 


Dorrance,” he muttered. 





ment? I knelt by the bed and 
looked at the injured man’s 
scalp. Then I sent for alcohol 


and dressed and bandaged his 
wound. 

So nearly as I could tell, the 
man’s skull had not been frac- 


tured. But in matters such as this the 
layman’s opinion was worth exactly 
nothing. Although his pulse seemed 


strong enough, he might pass out from 
shock at any moment. 

So I suggested what common human- 
ity dictated. Some one should go over 
to Long Island, out in Penobscot Bay 
and fetch Dr. Lowberry. Oh, how many 
tragedies occur in the isolated communi- 
ties of the land because one doctor can- 
not be in twenty places at once. and 
because the lay folk are so intensely 
ignorant of matters medical or surgical 
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I could think of no valid reason for 
awakening anyone else to do the errand, 
and so I volunteered. 

“But about the girl?” asked Mani- 
gault. ‘“Shouldn’t I oughta rouse the 
men and start looking for her?” 

Now, the girl was nothing to me; she 
had, apparently, committed a foul as- 
sault upon a defenseless man, an assault 
that might result in death, for all I 
knew. Yet I had seen her struggling in 
this wounded man’s grasp-earlier today, 
had heard her cry for aid. And I could 
not believe that she had entered Sara- 
gon’s room with murder in her heart. 
Anyway, I am no woman-persecutor. My 
sympathy must, in the absence of evi- 
dence that directs it otherwise, go to 
the woman in any difficulty with a man. 
If Rose Blaney had struck Saragon, I 
was prepared instantly to credit her 
with the best of reasons for her action. 


ND this, I maintain, is not a senti- 

mental chivalry on my _ part. 
Women refrain from violence under pro- 
vocation because of hereditary instinct 
and training. If they break down these 
time-long barriers, there is usually rea- 
son enough. 

So I replied to the sheriff. 

“She can’t get very far, can she? Why 
rouse half the town for nothing? Prob- 
ably—” I was half inclined to believe 
this myself—‘“she got hysterical and just 
—ran. She'll be back any minute.” 

“Well, jest as you say, Jack,” agreed 
Manigault. 

And on that I left them. There was 
no telephone to Long Island, so I must 
do as I’d suggested, motor-boat over to 
the doctor. But at the dock where my 
little boat with the kicker should have 





fastened the craft securely. So it 
couldn’t have drifted away. 

But I wasted little time searching. 
The habits of people in a small town 
soon become known, to the minutest de- 
tail, to their neighbors. The small boys 
of Firport knew that, save for an occa- 
sional and rare moonlight spin, I never 
touched my boat from Sunday to Sun- 
day. I wouldn’t put it past the youths, 
desirous of a fishing or camping trip, to 
borrow my craft without a by-your- 
leave. 

When emergency arises, the laws of 
meum and tuum are automatically sus- 
pended. Nearby was Bennett’s wharf, 
where a dozen boats, kept for hire, were 
moored. I selected a comfortable but 
not very speedy boat, ascertained that 
it held plenty of gasoline, and set for- 
ward on my trip to Long Island. 

Out in the moonlit bay I beheld the 
dark blotch of Pine Island, and my 
thoughts wandered all over its twenty 
acres in idle speculation. From Pine 
Island’s bulk on my left I steered my 
course due south until at length, after 
an hour’s sail, I sighted the dock at 
Long Island. I ran my boat gently 
alongside, moored it, and hastened along 
a silent and deserted road to the house 
of Dr. Lowberry. 

I knew him slightly; he’d served in 
France as a medical officer, and on. the 
infrequent occasions when we ran across 
one another we talked of the brave days 
of yore. 

Now, sympathetic and keen, he. in- 
stantly agreed that a blow such as I de- 
scribed to him had been inflicted on 
Saragon might prove fatal without—or 
even in spite of—immediate care. He 
agreed to start at once for Firport, but 
volunteered to use his own faster boat, 
so that I’d not be under the necessity of 
returning him to his island patients. 

So together we went down 









there was no such 
Puzzlement over the strange be- 
havior of my two passengers had not 
caused me to neglect ordinary everyday 


been securely tied, 
craft. 


details. I distinctly remembered having 


the waterfront; for fifty yards, 
until we’d got clear of the few 
‘| boats moored in the little har- 
4 bor, we kept together. Then, 
with a cheery hail, he darted 
e away from me. 


Cuapter III 


PPOSITE Pine Island the 

engine of the boat I'd bor- 
rowed developed trouble. I’m 
not much of a mechanic, any more than 
I’m much of a sailor, and after half an 
hour’s aimless fussing I threw myself 
back in the stern and prepared to wait 
for dawn and help. I wasn’t particu- 
larly nervous. With the coming of the 
sun fishermen would put out from Fir- 
port and the other towns, and would 
come to my rescue. For the rest, the 
night was warm, the air was balmy, and 
the sea was still. A time and ‘place to 
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commune with one’s soul, if one were so 
minded. But I'd done enough of that 
in recent hours. 

The wind, as the first gleam of the 
false dawn showed, began to freshen a 
trifle; my boat, powerless, pitched and 
tossed, and, with wind and tide both 
combining, began to drift toward Pine 
Island. Not until I was a quarter mile 
offshore did I realize that the south side 
of the island, the one exposed to the 
force of the waves, was a solid mass of 
rocks. To drift against these boulders, 
even in dead calm, was to court disaster, 
and to do so in the present breeze was 
to risk danger. 

So I got out the oars and prepared 
myself for the heavy task of rowing the 
unwieldy craft. But before I'd bend 
myself to such labor I’d try the engine 
once again. As I say, I’m no mechanic, 
but I guessed that the feed pipe had 
been impeded, and that the impediment 
had dissolved or shaken loose during 
the recent uncertain movement of the 
boat. 

Whatever it was that had made the 
engine go dead, now it sputtered into in- 
stant life; in ten seconds I was headed 
toward Firport, bowling merrily along. 

Upon what slight chances, then, de- 
pend our fates. Had the engine worked 
prosaically, instead of showing the ca- 
priciousness of something animate, I’d 
have returned to Firport, and the dull 
tenor of my life, despite my recent urge 
toward something different, would have 
been resumed, perhaps to continue for 
the rest of my days. For I am not of 
those who think that success or failure 
are entirely dependent upon one’s self. 
Chance means so much jn human affairs. 

Even now, with the engine running 
steadily, had not my cap blown off my 
head, I would still perhaps have left ad- 
venture forever behind me. But a gust 
of wind lifted the cap into the air; I 
turned to snatch at it, and in the very 
moment of recovery noted a pin-point 
of light—it was no more than that— 
amid the trees of Pine Island. The sense 
of curiosity had been quickened in me 
by the events of the last ten hours, and 
so, the light vanishing instantly, my in- 
terest was piqued. 

I had not been deceived; of that I 
was certain. A lantern, or, more likely, 
the flash of a match, had caught my 
eye. A light meant a person, and what 
person could be abroad on lonely, de- 
serted Pine Island before dawn? 

And what was a person doing on Pine 
Island? 

What and who and also why? These 
questions raced through my mind as I 
stared back at the dim blotch that the 
island had now become. Well, questions 
are not often answered by mere specu- 
lation. There must be facts from which 
to deduce, at least, the answer. And 
the way to get facts is to go toward 
them, not away from them. 

On impulse I twirled the wheel, and 
headed my craft back in the direction 
from which it. had come. It was, of 
course, none of my business. Pine 
Island was, so (Continued on page 66) 
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Friendly but Friendless 


ICK at heart he watched 

them go. Last year he was 
always asked to join this merry 
group, but now the invitations 
were becoming fewer and few- 
er. He touched his face gin- 
gerly in miserable speculation. 
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far I knew, ownerless. Therefore 
none could be guilty of trespass upon its 
shores, and, if guilt were possible, tres- 
pass was no offense against myself. And 
it was supposable, of course, that some 
fisherman had camped there for the 
night. 

Oh, there were plenty of reasons, in- 
cluding the fact that I was tired and 
sleepy, why I should return prosaically 
to Firport, and no reason, except a Pry- 
ing Paul-ishness, why I should land on 
Pine Island. But how often do we act 
because of sound reasons? 

Now, if there be something a trifle 
alarming about a deserted place, there 
is greater alarm about a place that ought 
to be deserted and is not, especially if 
it seems that someone is endeavoring to 
create the appearance of loneliness. 

Why had there been but the one gleam 
of light? Why had utter darkness de- 
scended instantly upon the island? Of 
course, the light might have moved— 
been moved—behind a tree or rock, but 
I didn’t think so; I believed that the 
light had been struck as a signal. 

To whom? And why? These were 
not questions that entered my thoughts 
just then. To tell the truth, I was too 
excited to do much reasoning. I only 
felt that queer instinctive warning 
against peril which, as I've said earlier, 
becomes second nature to 
men who’ve dwelt along 
the front. And re- 
sponding to the dictates of 
this instinct, I shut off my 
engine when I was still a 
couple of hundred yards 
from shore, and taking out 
the oars, began stealthily 
paddling toward the beach 
where I had landed yester- 
day. 

Gently the bow of my 
boat ran up on the sand, 
and instantly I was ashore, 
and tying the painter to 
the stump of a tree that 
once had been a giant, but 
now was a cripple, shat- 
tered by a long ago bolt of lightning. 

Now I could not be positive as to the 
exact location of the gleam of light 
which had drawn me ashore, but I rea- 
soned that it must have been within a 
hundred yards or so of this cove. And, 
unless the sound of my motor had at- 
tracted attention, the person responsible 
for the light would have no suspicion 
of my presence. Indeed, that person 
would undoubtedly have thought that 
the cessation of my motor’s noise was 
due to the increasing distance. And I 
could hardly have been observed. The 
large blot that an island makes in the 
starlit darkness is not like the pinpoint 
that a low lying motor-boat causes. The 
chances were a hundred to one that I 
had landed on the island without being 


as 
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seen. Therefore, being fairly adept at 
proceeding over rough ground noise- 
lessly, it was more than probable that 
I’d discover the intruder—mentally I 
termed the person responsible for the 
light that—before being discovered my- 
self. 

But twenty acres of wooded ground 
cannot be gone over, stealthily, with any 
degree of accuracy, in the dark, in the 
course of half an hour. And at the end 
of that time my patience had waned, 
and my interest had become exhausted. 
The job, the way I was going about it, 
would take half a month instead of half 
an hour. Even in daylight, if anyone 
chose to hide from me, I might spend 
weeks before finding him. The woods 
were thick; there were caves in the 


rocks. 
NM OREOVER, I decided that I'd 
come on a fool’s errand. Perhaps 
I'd seen a firefly; perhaps my eyes, 
sleep-weary, had been deceived. So, re- 
turned to my starting point, my hands 
scratched by brambles, and my trouser 
leg torn at the knee, due to a stumble, I 
cursed myself for a romantic fool, and 
limped to where I’d moored my boat. 
And as I approached it, I saw some- 
thing fifty yards down the beach that 
had escaped my eyes when 
I landed. Twenty minutes, 
toward dawn, makes a 
great difference in visibility. 
What I saw was another 
motor-boat, and, as I neared 


it, I recognized my own craft, which had 
been missing from the dock in Firport. 


And now I realized that I had not 
been mistaken, that I had actually seen 
a light, and that the maker thereof was 
en this island. 

Probably, as I had first guessed, some 
small boy who had stolen—or rather 
borrowed—my boat for a night’s outing. 
Naturally, hearing someone approach the 
island, and fearful of rebuke for taking 
a boat not his, the boy—or boys—had 


hidden 
Normally, I’d have condoned the 
petty offense, and would have been 


amused at the secrecy of the youngsters. 
But I was tired and angry at having 
been unable to find them. So I thought 
I’d pay the boys back in their own coin. 


I faced toward the woods, cupped my 
hands, and cried loudly: “Unless you 
come out on the beach now I'll take the 
boat away.” 

There was no answer, and I repeated 
the threat, crying out at the very top of 
my voice. Then, deliberately, as there 
came still no reply, I pushed my own 
grounded boat out into deep water, 
pulled it down the shore to where my 
borrowed craft was, and then, at the 
wheel of my own boat, towing the other 
behind me, set sail for Firport. 

I chuckled—a bit unkindly, I admit— 
at thought of the plight of the kids 
who'd stolen my boat. But it would 
serve them right to be marooned a few 
hours on Pine Island. Next time they’d 
ask permission before they borrowed a 
motor-boat. And in the afternoon, 
when trade was slack, I’d slip away 
from Westerman’s grocery for a couple 
of hours and bring them back to the 
village. 

And now the wind had risen consid- 
erably, and a towed boat requires con- 
siderable handling in rough weather, so 
I promptly forgot the plight of my mis- 
chievous boys, and bent myself to the 
task of reaching Firport without colli- 
sion. 

It was not too difficult a job, and I 
tied up at the dock within the hour, 
and started up Main Street toward 
Dragel’s hotel. Half way up the hill I 
encountered Dr. Lowberry. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “it took you 
long enough to get home!” 

I didn’t like to mention my experi- 


ence; I felt a little 
ashamed of my fancies: 
so I replied with half the 
truth. 

“Engine trouble; the 
boat stopped for several 
hours. How’s the pa- 
tient?” I asked. 

He pursed his lips, 


“Hard to say,” he replied 
“The skull isn’t fractured, 
but he’s had a concussion 
all right. That girl who 
hit him must be mighty strong.” 

“We can’t be sure she did it,” I ob- 
jected. I don’t know why I resented 
the assumption that Rose Blaney, whom 
I had seen but once, could have been 
guilty of a murderous assault. It just 
didn’t fit the mental picture I'd formed 
of her, that’s all. 


Dr. Lowberry shrugged his wide 
shoulders. ‘Well, who else? And she 
lit out. Daniel Webster said that sui- 


cide was confession, and I say that flight 
also is confession.” 

Well, I couldn’t argue the point very 
well. So I turned the conversation, 

“Ts he in danger?” I inquired. 

“I’m not a surgeon—a rough and 
ready one, but no expert—family physi- 
cian is my line, Dorrance,” he answered. 
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‘In danger—anyone whose skin has been 
broken is in danger. Infection, fever— 
you never can tell. But this Saragon— 
yes, ''d say he was in serious danger. 
Enough for me to have telephoned 
Bangor for an ambulance. They started 
off with him twenty minutes ago—took 
him to the hospital there. Nurses, con- 
stant care and watchfulness—danger or 
no, he needs those things.” 

“Find out anything about him? Where 
he came from? Who he is?” I asked. 

Lowberry shook his head. “And that’s 
a funny thing, too. Plenty of money in 
his clothes. More than plenty. Several 
thousand dollars, but not a card, an 
envelope—nothing to place him in any 
walk of life, or as from any particular 
place. They'll have to find the girl to 
learn anything about the man, I guess.” 

“They’re looking for her?” I inquired. 

“You know old Manigault,” smiled 
the physician. ‘“He’s full of fits and 
starts. He doesn’t know what to do. 
One minute he’s all for calling out blood- 
hounds, and the next for sitting around 
and waiting. Myself, I think—murder 
having unquestionably been attempted 
—the girl should be arrested.” 

“Saragon say anything?” I asked. 

“No. He was unconscious when I 
arrived and the same when they put him 
in the ambulance. Well,” and _ he 
yawned frankly, “I have patients wait- 
ing for me on Long Island. Also break- 
fast. So long, Dorrance. Come over 
and see me and have a pipe and a chat.” 

“T’ll do that,” I promised him. 

Martha was in the kitchen when I ar- 
rived. At sound of my step she came 
forth, eager for news. I gave her what 
I knew, but not telling her of my search 
for the borrowers of my motor-boat. 
Then, asking her to telephone Wester- 
man and explain that, after all, I’d need 
today off, I went upstairs to bed. 

It was mid-afternoon when I awoke. 
I dressed, went downstairs, had some- 
thing to eat, then went up to the 
Firport House. Dragel, voluble, had 
many words but not any information. 

No, Manigault hadn’t acted yet. The 
sheriff maintained that unless somebody 
made a charge he could take no action. 
There being no witness to an assault 
upon Saragon, Manigault was doing 
nothing. Truth to tell, the excitement 
of the affair was too much for the old 
man. And no one else in the village 
seemed to care to usurp his unused 
authority. 

There was no reason why I should 
feel relieved at the sheriff's malfeasance 
in office, but I was glad. Instinctively I'd 
liked the girl and equally instinctively 
I'd disliked Saragon. Also, I stubbornly 
refused to believe that a girl upon whose 
face was written such candid honesty 
could have been guilty of any foul, un- 
fair attack. 

Belatedly, as I strolled down Main 
Street, I remembered the boys whom 
I'd marooned on Pine Island. So I went 
down to the dock and embarked once 
again for the island. 

I eased the boat’s bow gently upon 
the sand of (Continued on page 68) 
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my favorite cove, secured it. and mount- 
ing a rock, halloaed loudly. There came 
no answer to my repeated cries, and a 
bit of panic attacked me. Suppose the 
boys—or boy—had endeavored to swim 
to the mainland, a matter of a mile or 
more, and through waters that even in 
the summer time were icy? 

My jest didn’t seem so funny to me 
now. Alarmed, I cried out again, and 
then started walking hastily through the 
woods. An aimless search, but one I felt 
impelled to make. 

As I rounded the great trunk of a 
fallen pine—it was one of the most 
magnificent I’d ever seen, and I felt 
pity that storm had thrown it down—I 
heard a faint rustling in the underbrush 
at my left. 

I turned, saw nothing, imagined I’d 
heard the rush of a rabbit or a squirrel, 
when my eyes caught the gleam of 
something white. It moved stealthily, 
and I saw a woman’s wrist and hand. 

Even as they vanished behind a 
trunk, I understood, and could have 
sworn, so great was my chagrin, at my 
own stupidity. Of course! The girl, 
fleeing from the hotel, had gone to the 
dock, taken my boat—observation of 
what I did would have taught a novice 
how to stop or start the engine—and 
fled to Pine Island. 

It was so obvious that it is difficult to 
understand why the thought had not 
occurred to me before. And yet, the 
obvious is so often the last thing that 
pops into our minds. 

“Miss Blaney!” I cried. “No use in 
running! I know you're here!” 

She made no answer; but I heard her 
pushing her way, apparently at top 
speed, through the shrubbery. It was 
undignified, rather ridiculous, I felt, for 
me to run after her. She couldn’t get 
away from the island. So I rolled a 
cigarette, and was half way through it 
when I remembered that, if she'd been 





control. Then, by working carefully 
around the leaders, a skilful rider can 
work his bunch toward the corral, where 
by this time the other riders have given 
their horses a rest and are ready to lend 
assistance. The main trick is in the 
final work of corraling, and it takes all 
hands and the cook to keep the wild 
horse band from splitting. Once split, 
it means every horse for himself, with 
the chances in favor of a complete get- 
away. 

If luck is with the wild horse hunters, 
three days of successful relaying will 
bring enough “stangs” for the bareback 
or “tacky” riding and also for the wild 
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able to come to Pine Island in my boat, 
she could certainly get away from here 
by the same means. 

So I retraced, as rapidly as I could, 
the course I had come. And I had made 
no mistake in deduction. The girl was 
already in the boat when I reached the 
beach, and the engine had just begun to 
sputter. 

But I raced into water up to my knee 
and then pitched forward. My fingers 





clutched the gunwale, slewed the craft 
around, and it dashed upon the beach, 
the shock stopping the none too reliable 
motor. 

I looked at the girl. 
I said quietly. 

“T wasn’t stealing it,” she said calmly. 
“T intended paying you for it.” 

“Why not make a bargain with me, 
then?” I demanded. 

There was something coolly insolent 
in her manner that angered me. And 
yet, even as I spoke to her, I pitied her. 
For the smoothly fitting dress of yester- 


, 


“My property,’ 


Outlaws 
(Continued from page 38) 


horse race wherein they can demonstrate 
their mettle. 

If luck is bad, and enough wild horses 
cannot be secured by relaying, trapping 
is resorted to. This is done by keeping 
the horses away from all their watering 
places excepting one or two where cor- 
rals have been built. When the horses 
get “choked out” they go from one 
water hole to another until they come 
to the traps, where watchers lie in wait. 
When a thirsty horse band has come in, 
the bars are put up—and that’s all there 
is to that. 

But—it isn’t as easy as it sounds. The 
wild horse is the most suspicious and 
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day was crumpled and stained now; the 
snug hat looked as though it had fallen 
in the water; and her eyes, that were 
still cool and brave, were nevertheless 
heavy-seeming, and there were deep 
circles underneath them. A night in the 
open, without fire, is none too pleasant 
in Maine, even in the summer-time. 

“T’ll pay you one thousand dollars— 
cash—now—for this boat,” she an- 
swered. 

At the outside, the craft was worth 
barely three hundred. 

“Your need must be desperate,” I told 
her. 

“My need is no concern of yours,” 
she retorted. 

I thrust at her. ‘Your need is per- 
haps more a police concern,” I said. 

She. whitened faintly. “And you are 
a policeman?” 

“Where murder has been attempted, 
every citizen is a policeman,” I replied. 
“Murder?” Her eyebrows lifted. 

“Your friend Saragon,” I told her. 
“The man you left for dead in the Fir- 
port Hotel last night.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” she said. “Will you sell your 
boat?” 

“Not to you,” I informed her flatly. 

“That is too bad,” she said gently. 
“What one cannot buy one sometimes 
is forced to take.” 

Then her voice raised. “Not that!” 
she cried. “Not that!” 

She spoke, obviously, to someone be- 
hind me. And my turn was not quick 
enough. Whatever “that” to which she 
had objected was, it hit me—hard. I 
remember wondering, as I shot into 
some black abyss of unconsciousness, if 
Dr. Lewberry would find my skull frac- 
tured, or if I, like Saragon, up at the 
hotel, would have merely a dangerous 
concussion. The mind acts strangely as 
we lose control of it. 

(To be continued) 


clever of animals. The fluttering of a 
piece of canvas or burlap will frighten a 
whole band from a water hole. Often 
a mustang will scent the men at the trap 
and will avoid water for days. As a 
sport, trapping wild horses bears about 
the same relations to relaying as fishing 
with bait and bobber bears to the art 
of fly-casting. 

Among the bucking horses featured 
at the rodeo are several wild ones from 
the desert. A little mustang stallion 
known as Desert King has spilled many 
riders. Other buckers that have tested 
the skill of the Utah riders are Plow 








Boy, Burnble Bee (a noted outlaw), Sod 
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Buster, Blue Blazes, Mountain Fever, 
Hell Bent, Monkey Wrench, and Queen 
of the West. 

Steer roping, relay racing and bull 
dogging, or steer wrestling, are featured 
at the Cedar Gity Legion rodeo. Double 
roping takes well with the critical fans, 
and at the same time is more humane 
than single roping, or “busting,” a steer. 
Two ropers take after the steer and one 
throws for the head and the other the 
hind feet. If the casts are perfect, the 
steer is stretched out, without injury, 
and the hog-tying is done by the man 
who has roped the head. In busting a 
steer by the method followed at most 
rodeos, a single rider ropes the steer’s 
head and then jerks the animal off his 
feet. Many steers are injured or killed 
in this process. The double roping at 
Cedar City has not yet resulted in the 
killing or maiming of any steer, and at 
the same time it provides plenty of op- 
portunity for the cowboys to demon- 
strate their skill. 

Next to the wild horse race, the 
“tacky” riding provides the big punch 
at this rodeo in the frontier country. 
The desert “tackies” come out of the 
chutes with nothing on but their riders. 
There is no halter, no surcingle, no buck- 
ing rope. The man who makes the ride 
simply grabs a handful of mane and out 
he comes. The “tackies” are little, but 
they are full of fire. The boys get two 
dollars and a half a mount, provided the 
horses cross a certain line, or if the 
riders stay with them for so many 
jumps. Usually the rider stays on as 
long as the mane lasts. When it goes, 
he goes. The smaller the mustang, the 
less chance of getting the two fifty. In 
this sort of riding the Indians excel, 
though there are many daring “tacky” 
riders among the farm boys and cow- 
boys of southern Utah. 

While the members of The American 
Legion run the show in every detail, 
even to gathering the wild horses, most 
of the riding is done by ambitious 
“busters” from the cattle ranges. Plenty 
of the Legionnaires are capable of doing 
some real buckarooing, but mos‘ of them 
are owners of cattle and sheep and at- 
tend pretty much to business at home. 
Besides, they are too busy putting on 
the show to allow them to enter. 

This colorful exhibition in the little 
metropolis of southern Utah is more 
than a mere Wild West show. The wild 
horses that are brought in from the vast 
desert reaches, stretching majestically 
to the Grand Canyon, seem to bring 
with them the romantic spell of the old 
West. Only a few weeks before they 
were running in freedom in a land of 
frowning mesas, sterile chasms and sage- 
clad plains. They say in the wild horse 
country that a desert animal that has 
lived the wild life for three years or 
more will take the first opportunity to 
escape and get back to his old haunts. 
One cannot help wishing him luck in 
such a venture, and in escaping the 
traps and the rifles of the sheepmen at 
the water holes, and the tamed mounts 
of the fleet relay riders. 
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You Night Have Been Chester McKeldin 


the limit of McKeldin’s endurance had 
been reached. 

Just to keep up its reputation, the 
Sight-Seeing Sixth staged after the 
Armistice what it convinced itself was 
the longest continuous march made by 
an A. E. F. division, turning back from 
Sedan and the gates of Metz to cover in 
twenty-six days more than three-hun- 
dred peripatetic miles to a rest area. 
McKeldin, heavy footed but light 
hearted, came to rest with his squad at 
Poinsenot, near Recy-sur-Orse, which in 
his recollection stands out as another 
“cow town”. 

That was a dreary December of 1918 
despite the lifting of the heavy spell of 
war from fighting men’s spirits. Going 
home seemed to have inherited all the 
remoteness which had clung to the 
hoped for ending of the war. Men de- 
pendent upon outside amusements, upon 
variety of experiences, to keep up that 
hopetulness and contentment which the 
soul-analyzers of the A. E. F. talked of 
in whispers as morale, had a tough time 
of it. McKeldin, Scotch philosopher 
that he was, found within his own mind 
the antidotes to care and discontent. 
But it was a great day in Poinsenot 
when word came that men might put in 
their applications to attend the A. E. F. 
classes which were being opened at the 
French universities. It was an even 
greater day for McKeldin when a spe- 
cial order came through opening to him 
the doors of the Sorbonne in Paris. His 
application had been accepted, although 
several wearers of Sam Browne belts in 
his outfit had lost out. 

Those days at the Sorbonne seemed 
to McKeldin a fair compensation for 
mud and hiking. He was one of a small 
number of A. E. F. men enrolled in a 
special intensive business course on the 
resources of France, and his instructors 
were leading bankers, business men, and 
economists of Paris. His instructors, 
after a few ineffective efforts, gave up 
trying to talk to their A. E. F. students 
in English, and McKeldin rapidly 
learned French. Wonderful days. Too 
soon came the ending of the university 
course in July of 1019. Then back 
home on the /mperator. 

The morning after he got back home 
in Louisville McKeldin was on his old 
job in the bank. 

Things went well with McKeldin on 
his old job. Undeniably his widened ex- 
perience, the rough shuffling of life and 
the knowledge of human nature it had 
given him, the ideas he had gained in his 
university course in Paris, all sharpened 
the edge of his previous banking experi- 
nce. He was made assistant trust 
officer, a position of widened responsi- 
bility and opportunity. He had to main- 
tain an up-to-the-minute knowledge of 
hundreds of investment securities. He 
had to know all the reasons underlying 
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the choice of bonds and other securities 
purchased for the trust department’s 
clients. As an example, there was the 
amazing investment opportunity when 
Liberty Bonds of all issues touched their 
bottom prices, and $83 or slightly more 
would buy $100 in a government issue. 
Because these bonds were especially at- 
tractive for the investment of funds 
subject to local as well as Federal taxa- 
tion, McKeldin approved the purchase 
of millions of dollars’ worth of them. 

Meanwhile McKeldin had joined Jef- 
ferson Post of The American Legion in 
Louisville. He had looked in on the 
Paris caucus of the Legion in the spring 
of 1919. He had sat in the gallery of 
the Cirque de Paris and heard the repre- 
sentatives of the whole A. E. F. make 
plans for the organization’s future. An 
exceptionally busy man, he nevertheless 
took his place in the Legion in Louis- 
ville. 

In 1921, after a year and a half of 
hard work, McKeldin began to notice 
that he couldn’t keep the pace he had 
set for himself. Even after the usual 
workday he felt all tired out. He 
awakened tired in the mornings, seem- 
ingly unrefreshed by sleep. The energy 
that he was able to muster in mornings 
would depart by afternoon and lassitude 
held him. Nature was displaying her 
danger signals, but it was only when a 
hemorrhage came that McKeldin re- 


alized what the warnings meant. 
For nine months McKeldin tried to 





win his fight against tuberculosis in his 
own home—nine months in bed, follow- 
ing the instructions of his physicians. 
His temperature, because of absolute 
rest and his careful observance of rules, 
remained normal, but he didn’t seem to 
get stronger, and the laboratory sputum 
tests showed the existence of active tu- 
berculosis. So, on July 12, 1922, Ches- 
ter McKeldin took the train for Dawson 
Springs, Kentucky. 


ETERANS Bureau Hospital No. 79 
at Dawson Springs is on a hilltop. 
Round about on all sides the lower hills 
billow away into the distance, a sur- 
rounding ocean of green. More than 
a dozen long ward buildings, dazzlingly 


white in the sunlight, are grouped about 
a park-like lawn. Chester McKeldin has 
his room in Ward 4, an end room with 
windows looking across the lawn. Be- 
hind his hospital bed at one end of his 
room is his library—a score of books, 
some fiction, but mostly books on bank- 
ing and economic subjects. In the mid- 
dle of the narrow room is a reclining 
chair and beside it a table. On the 
hospital bed and in the chair, Chester 
McKeldin has spent four years. With 
a magazine or a copy of the Wall Street 
Journal in his hand, with a briar or a 
corncob pipe for comfort, he brings the 
world into survey. You feel that he is 
getting well. For he is his own chief 
ally. What science can do, what medi- 
cine can do, are as nothing compared 
with what he is doing for himself. 

Imagination serves McKeldin He 
can lie on his bed as an automobile 
swishes by his window, and he hears the 
traffic of a city street. The water tower 
across the lawn becomes a part of a fac- 
tory. So the world stays with him. On 
a pole quite near his window is a box, 
the nesting place of martins, and the 
martins wage war all day long with in- 
vading sparrows. 

When you think of the abstract prob- 
lem of tuberculosis, think of Chester 
McKeldin. Of the ten thousand World 
War service men now suffering with tu- 
berculosis, in Veterans Bureau hospitals 
or other hospitals provided by the Gov- 
ernment, many, many thousands recall 
in historical outline the cycle of Mc- 
Keldin’s own experience. 

Despite all we have learned about the 
disease, tuberculosis still has its many 
mysteries, and the histories of the ser- 
vice men suffering with the disease only 
confirm our lack of knowledge on many 
aspects of it. Why should Chester 
McKeldin be fighting to get well, while 
you who have perhaps been through as 
many hardships have always been well, 
for instance? Science answers that 
question by an assumption—the assump- 
tion that the vast majority of persons 
at some period or another in life are in- 
fected with tuberculosis, but most of us, 
for certain reasons, determinable or un- 
determinable, by very reason of the in- 
fection acquire immunity or for other 
reasons possess powers of resistance 
strong enough to overcome the infection 

Certainly, with the knowledge we 
have gained, the disease no longer 
possesses the fatalistic dread that was 
once associated with it. We know now 
that with ordinary precautions the man 
suffering with the disease can protect 
those about him from infection. We 
know, also, that for some reason wives 
of men suffering with tuberculosis may 
not contract the disease and sometimes 
acquire immunity from it. We know 
also that children, babies particularly, 
may acquire infection easily 
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We know now that each seeming case 
of the disease must be judged individu- 
ally and that its course is predictable 
only within certain limits. There are 
many in whom the disease reaches an y) 
arrested stage, sometimes even without Who wouldn' 4. 
recognition. There are many other 
cases in which illness attributed to 
pulmonary tuberculosis is really the 





FOR THAT perfect “balance” of) ling Turkish 


manifestation of another ailment— | 

certain bronchial disorders, for example. | and American tobaccos, that ext delicacy of 
This article, however, cannot be ex- | 

tended to include a technical discussion | taste and aroma which are Fatima’ , and Fatima’s 


of the disease. Medical practise and 
medical research know the problems that | 
must be faced. The American Legion | 
in the seven years of its existence has 
' 
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alone—who wouldn't pay a few cents more? 

if 

| 

| 
been constantly striving to make avail- 
able for the care and treatment of the | 
World War veteran suffering with tuber- 
culosis the best skill and the best facili- 
ties which a government may command. 
The hospital at Dawson Springs, con- 
structed at a cost of several million dol- 
lars and now caring for approximately | 
four hundred patients, is only one of a | 
number of new hospitals which set new 
standards in construction. 

This hospital and others were de- oa 
signed after Veterans Bureau authori- | 
ties had consulted with men who have 
made specialized careers in the study of 
tuberculosis and its problems. The Ad- 
visory Council of the National Rehabili- 
tation Committee of The American 
Legion has contributed what it could to 
the Government. This council, includ- 
ing tuberculosis specialists from several 
sections of the country, maintains close 
relations with the medical service of the 
Veterans Bureau. 

An example of the work carried out 
upon the recommendation of the 
Legion’s national council is the establish- 
ment of diagnostic centers in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
Veterans Bureau maintains the latter What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 
diagnostic center at the Cincinnati Gen- 
eral Hospital, and patients presenting 
puzzling problems of diagnosis or treat- 
ment are received from al! parts of the 

. . ‘ Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 
country. The center is operated as a 
clinic and examinations are made by 
fifteen medical specialists who are mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Medical 
School of the University of Cincinnati. 
Another diagnostic center is planned for 
the Pacific Coast. Inasmuch as tuber- 
culosis continues to present one of the 
insistent problems in the care of dis- 
abled service men of the World War, 
the field of usefulness of the diagnostic 
center will most certainly be extended. 
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ESPLANADE GARDENS, now build- 
ing, will be one of the largest apart- 
ment structures in suburban New 
York, containing approximately 140 
apartments of from one to six rooms. 
Its site is more accessible to the busi- 
ness districts of New York City than 
many residential sections of the city 
itself. Bonds of this issue are secured 
by a direct closed first mortgage on 
land, building and equipment valued 
at $1,538,450 and a first claim in effect 
on net annual earnings estimated at 
$139,000. In the opinion of counsel, 
certificates of this issue will be legal 


investment for trust funds in the State | 


of New York upon completion of the 
building. Send for complete informa- 
tion on current 6',% and 7% Miller 
Bond issues. 
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(Continued from 
gradually to retire 
indebtedness by renting the 
auditorium and by holding in it 
profitable events under Legion auspices.” 





UY H. MAY. Adjutant of the De- 
partment of Tennessee, sends in a 
photograph of a building which at first 
sight might be taken for the new home 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the new 
art museum of Chicagopolis or the Ad- 
ministration Building of the University 
of Whathaveyou. It has that brand- 
new million-dollar look which is char- 
acteristic of the structures American 
architects are producing by combining 
Grecian columns and entablatures with 
plenty of windows. But the photograph 
shows a mountain as a background for 
the building—must be Tennessee. 
“The photograph shows the Dixie 
Portland Memorial School.” Mr. May 
writes. “It is located at Richard City 
in this State and National Commander 
McQuigg made the principal address 
when it was dedicated on April 28th. 
The building is one more evidence of 
regard for the Legion by one of its best 
friends. Richard Hardy, president of 
the Dixie Portland Cement Company 
and also mayor of Chattanooga, has 
paid the expenses of five Legionnaires 
employed by his company at each of 
the last five national conventions of the 
Legion. Mr. Hardy has placed in front 
of the new building a large bronze tab- 
let inscribed with the preamble to The 
American Legion’s Constitution. On 
another bronze tablet are the names of 
the seventy-two men who left his com- 
pany to serve in the World War. Fifty 
of the men who served returned to the 
company after the war and twenty-five 






of them are still working for it. 
In addition to them the company 

also employs sixty other World 

War service men who were not 
with the company before the war and 
five Spanish-American war veterans. 
Needless to say, all the World War vet- 


erans are Legionnaires.” 


F YOU draw a line on the map from 

Los Angeles, California, to New 
York City, your pencil will touch or 
come close to the home cities of most 
of the Legionnaires who have con- 
tributed articles to this issue of the 
Monthly. Rupert Hughes, who wrote 
“Why I am Still Going to School for 
My Country,” is a member of Los 
Angeles (California) Post. He likes to 
watch boxing bouts put on by Holly- 
wood Post in its stadium, just as Arthur 
Somers Roche, the author of the serial, 
“Dangerous Ways,” enjoys watching the 
matches put on by Palm _ Beach 
(Florida) Post. Grantland Rice, 
a New York City Legionnaire, was a 
charter member of one of the earliest 
Legion posts, organized by service men 
on the staff of the New York Tribune 
in 1919, Dr. Kennon Dunham 
is a member of Bentley Post of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and as a member of the 
National Advisory Board of the Legion’s 
National Rehabilitation Committee, 
composed of leading medical specialists 
of the country, has rendered great serv- 
ices on behalf of the disabled service 
men suffering from tuberculosis. — 
W. W. Atterbury, President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, is a member of 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Post of Phila- 
delphia. Frederick Palmer, who 
needs no other introduction, belongs to 
S. Rankin Drew Post of New York 
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Honoring the seventy-two men of the Dixie Portland Cement Company 

who served in the World War, this memorial school building at Richard 

City, Tennessee, bears a bronze tablet which is inscribed with the pre- 
amble to the Legion’s Constitution 
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City. . . . Dwight F. Davis was 
the first Commander of St. Louis 
(Missouri) Post, a fact that was re- 
called when his post presented to him a 
silver-mounted plaque following his ap- 
pointment as Secretary of War. 

Gronway R. Parry, one of the writers 
of the article “Outlaws,” is a former 
Commander of Cedar City (Utah) 
Post. ; . A. A. Wallgren is a 
member of Marine Post of Philadelphia. 
é Marquis James is a member of 
Pleasantville (New York) Post. 3 
V. E. Pyles, who illustrates Dr. Dun- 
ham’s story about Chester McKeldin, 
is himself a disabled veteran, having in- 
terfered with a machine-gun bullet while 


with the 27th Division. He is a gradu- osts 

ate of the New York Society of LIllus- Ci Onl 

trators’ School for Disabled Soldiers $ 50 
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Heats 7 Rooms 


at about the 


Cost of One! 


“With the Bulldog Furnace, we find 
it takes little more coal to heat the 
whole seven room house than it did 
to heat one room with a stove using 
chestnut coal.” J. B. Smith, 19 Elm 
St., Somerville, N. J. 


More Heat with Half the Coal 


“T had a hot air furnace in our house 
before I got the Bulldog and our 7- 
room house was always cold. With 
the Bulldog it only takes halfas much 
coal and we had weather below zero, 
and the house was nice and warm in 
the morning when we got up. We 
never have the draft on more thana 
half hour at a time, and it has the 
place red hot.” Jess T. Conrad, Sha- 
mokin, Pa. 





Comes Completely Erected! 
You Install It Yourself? 


[If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
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door, and you install it yourself! 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection. 
Then, if satisfied, you make only small 
monthly payments, at our amazingly low 

rice! Factory connections in both East and 

est. We ship from nearest point. Don’t 
consider buying say furnace until you find 
out about the Bulldog. Write at once for 
our special offer and our free catalog to- 
gether with the wonderful record of Bu 
success. Get ready for winter NOW! Ma 
this coupon TODAY! 
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Babeon Bros., Sole Distributors 
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Why I-Am Still Going to School 
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ganized Reserve and the National Guard 
joined in the five weeks devoted to 
Military Intelligence. 

It is a tremendous subject, and we 
were treated as honorable guests, post- 
graduate fellows in a great university. 
The ex-president of California Univer- 
sity, Brigadier General Barrows, was one 
of the student officers, and he said that 
the methods of teaching were the finest 
he had ever known of. 

We were taught how and where to 
gather information of military value, 
how to digest it, evaluate it, and turn it 
into brief and helpful documents that 
would serve as military “intelligence” to 
officers in need of it in case of war 

The patriots in charge of the Organ- 
ized Reserve do everything they can to 
stimulate interest in military prepared- 
ness and to enlist the interests of as 
many citizens as possible. There is a 
system of promotions based upon cor- 


times tacked on my name represents a 
score of years of service and drudgery 
on foot, on horseback, and on swivel- 
chair. But to me it is chiefly a bitter 
ironical reminder of the fact that, in 
spite of my stubborn efforts at prepared- 
ness, I never got a chance to prove my 
love for my country in the field 

Still it is better to serve at a desk or 
with pitchfork and shovel in a stable 
than not at all, and when the next war 
comes—as come it must, God forbid— 
I want to be as ready for it as I can. 

I shall be glad if I die of oid age be- 
fore war comes, but it always comes like 
a thief in the night. It would be of 
some help if I could feel that my ex- 
ample had stirred some of the younger, 
more brilliant youth of the land to pre- 
pare themselves for the great day, so 
that in the appalling confusion that al- 
ways follows the declaration of war, 
they at least may know where to go, 
and what to do, and thus save perhaps 
countless lives and protect our glorious 
flag from grim disaster. 


Cfor Your Buthday, America 


(Continued from page 19) 


respondence courses inculcating effi- 
ciency. 

The word “Major” which is some- 
facts of the rebellion and the causes 
which led to it. 

This would I believe show that the 
people of England were in full sym- 
pathy with their brothers in America 


through that struggle, and though on 
the other hand there were some divided 
opinions among the colonists as to 
whether their loyalty was still due to 
the King or to their new country (my 
great-grandfather was one of these) 
there seems to have been no ill-will be- 
tween the peoples themselves, however 
high ran the differences between their 
political leaders. 

There is every reason, political, 
economic and pacifist, why the two peo- 
ples should continue and develop that 
mutual sympathy. 


In the Great War they developed 
comradeship in the field which was 
sealed by their mutual sacrifice of 


blood. It would be well for the world 
if this comradeship could be continued 
in the next generation, and personally I 
believe this to be entirely possible pro- 
vided that a foundation of the right 
spirit is laid in the oncoming genera- 
tion. 

I have recently visited 
order to promote further steps in the 
feeling of good will which exists be- 
tween the Boy Scouts of Great Britain 
and their American brothers, members 
of the same movement, and similarly 
between the Girl Guides of Great Brit- 
ain and the Girl Scouts of America 

For my part I can conceive no better 
or more worth while way of marking 


America in 


this great anniversary than by a com- 
bined step in the development of mutual 
understanding between the future citi- 
zens and citizenesses of the two coun- 
tries. 


Lapy Astor 
Member of Parliament 


I think it has been all to the advan- 
tage of the world that the two halves 
of the English-speaking people should 
have developed for a century and a half 
on independent lines of their own. Dur- 
ing that period, the American people 
have built up the largest and most 
democratically governed state in the 
world; the British people have built 
up the most populous and liberal world- 
commonwealth that history knows of. 
The time is now rapidly approaching 
when it is essential that they should 
pool their experience and combine their 
action if the principles of freedom, de- 
mocracy, and government which they 
cherish are to become world-wide in 
their application. 


Lorp BuRNHAM 
Proprietor of the Daily Telegraph 

The first thought, I suppose, that oc- 
curs to most Englishmen with regard to 
the one hundred and fiftieth birthday 
or the United States is that the nation’s 
rise in that space of time to the posi- 
tion of great power and a leader of 
civilization, in some respects without a 
rival, is among the most astonishing 
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facts of history. That the first and the 
decisive steps in this wonderful advance 
were taken by men of British stock can- 
not but be a source of pride to us. For 
men of affairs there are two aspects of 
American national life today which es- 
pecially command admiration. One is 
the many-sided success achieved in the 
development and organization of indus- 
try in the last half-century, the various 
problems of which, both material and 
moral, have been handled by Americans 
with a courage and vision that have had 
their reward in an unapproached pros- 
perity. The other is the boundless 
munificence with which private wealth is 
devoted to the endowment of education, 
medicine, scientific research and all the 
means of progress and popular culture. 


Hirarre Bettoc 
Essayist, historian 


The English colonies in North 
America, then composed almost wholly 
of English and Irish blood, with a large 
Negro slave population, by separating 
themselves from the Mother Country 
(with the aid of a French alliance) 
founded, in my judgment, a state ut- 
terly different from any which we have 
in the Old World. The new blood 
since added emphasizes the contrast. 
The more the citizens of the United 
States appreciate the vast and increas- 
ing difference between themselves and 
Europe, and especially between them- 
selves and England, the better for all 
of us. 


Lorp CHARNWOOD 


Biographer of Abraham Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt 


May the youngest of the great na- 
tions keep in maturity the spirit of 
youth. 


Coronet Georce R. CrosFie_p 
President, FIDAC 


The breakaway one hundred and fifty 
years ago was caused by the domineer- 
ing attitude of the English government 
of the day, which by no means reflected 
the attitude of the country generally. 
Freedom and democracy triumphed and 
England learnt her lesson, as is proved 
by the wonderful development of the 
British commonwealth of nations ever 
since. It was the same love of freedom 
which inspired the great American na- 
tion to fight shoulder to shoulder with 
our Allies, and by the bloed shed to- 
gether in the great war of liberty to 
sanctify the ties which bind us together. 


Baron Dar.nc 


Judge of King’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice 


I don’t know how anyone can have 
been led to suppose that I should pre- 
sume to send a message to the United 
States of America to congratulate them 
on their independence of England. I 
should as soon think of felicitating the 
fixed stars on their position in the firma- 
ment. (Continued on page 76) 
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Nothing without that label 
is “B.V.D.”— nor can it 
nS that matchless Com- 
fort, Fit and Wear which 
have given “B.V.D.” a 
generation of world-lead- 
ing popularity. 

From its specially treated 
nainsook, woven in our 
own mills, to the last de- 
tail of its scientific con- 
struction, “B. V. D.” is an 
underwear with differences 
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free booklet, “Why the 
Knowing Millions Say: ‘Next 
to Myselfl Like‘B.V.D.’ Best!?”* 


Be Sure to SEE it’s “B. V. D.” 
It ALWAYS Bears this 


Red-Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 
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| Protect your gums and 
save your teeth 





UST as a ship 
needs the clos- 
est attention 


( ; 
i | under the water- 
| ~ ;} line, so do the teeth 
Ze . | under the gum-line. 
‘ If the gums shrink 

} 

| 


from the tooth-base, 
serious dangers result 


The teeth are weak- 
ened. They are loos 

BRUSH YOUR TEETH | 
| WHIT 


ened. They are exposed 
| FORMULA OF 











to tooth-base decay. The 
gums themselves tender 
up. They form sacs 
which become the door- 
ways of organic disease 
for the whole system. 
They disfigure the 
mouth in proportion as 
they recede 
Forhan’s prevents this 
gum- decay called Pyor- 
rhea, which attacks 


four out of fwe peo- 
ple over forty. 


Use Forhan's every 


oa J aon tooth-brush time to pre- 


serve gum health and 
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tooth wholesomeness. 
Tender gum spots are 
corrected. The gum- 
tissues are hardened 
and vigored to support 
sound, unloosened 
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already set in, start 
using Forhan’s and 
consult a dentist im- 
mediately for special 
treatment. 

In 35c¢ and 60c 
tubes at all drug 
ges in the United 


taces 
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Power Without Powder 


Crosman Pneumatic .22 


The Precision Rifle 


Invented by West Pointer. Air 
under tremendous pressure gives 
remarkable power in field. Ad- 
justable for indoor practice. Deep 
true rifling gives unsurpassed ac- 
curacy. Puts shot after shot into 
bull’s-eye. New-shaped _ bullet 
carries straighter up to 50 yards 
or more. 

Greatest target rifle made. Marks- 




















men delighted. Crosman owners 
envied everywhere for accurate 
shooting. Fine for camp and 


auto trips. 
Never needs cleaning, Powderless. 
Smokeless. Silent, Saving on 
ammunition soon pays for gun, 
Knocks down to fit 22-inch 
suitcase. Sutton used it in 
Africa. Army men wild about 
it. 
Write for Booklet 
Don’t spend your money until 
you see a Crosman. Free de- 
scriptive booklet for the ask- 
ing. Please mention your 
dealer’s name. 
CROSMAN ARMS CO., Inc. 
502 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 



















Cfor Your Birthday, America 


(Continued from page 75) 


WALTER DE LA Mare 
Poet 

I wish that it were in my power to 
send you a message concerning the 
forthcoming anniversary that would be 
of any value or of any particular in- 
terest. But this is impossible, as I can- 
not profess even to be a close student of 
history. None the less, I gladly take 
this peculiar opportunity of sending just 
one human being’s best wishes to the 
seven hundred thousand human beings 
who are members of The American 
Legion. I am certain at least of this 
That the more closely and generously 
the English and American peoples learn 
to understand one another, the better 

it will be for the world at large. 


J. L. Garvin 
Editor of the Observer 

The one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of American 
Independence of course recalls one of 
the epoch-making events and _ great 
memories of the world. No single po- 
litical document in my judgment has 
had so much influence upon human 
imagination and action as the Declara- 
tion itself. The United States of today 
has grown to be by far the most power- 
ful, prosperous and secure national so- 
ciety that the world has ever seen. In 
the passing confusion of our times a 
certain amount of new misinterpretation 
exists in every country in the world with 
regard to every other, but these are only 
drifting mists and will pass. The deep 
steady sentiment of the British people 
is one of pride in the advance of what is 
now by far the strongest member of the 
world-spreading English-speaking com- 
munities. Their hope is that America 
may still go forward from strength to 
strength in the generations to come and 
that our two countries may dwell in 
amity together for ever. 


Lorp DuNSANY 
Dramatist 


We are such good friends of yours 
that if you bid us rejoice with you we 
rejoice, even though the occasion be not 
a happier one than the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the severance of 
your destinies from ours. Yet if ever 
the parted ways of the two peoples 
came near to each other again it was 
when the seven hundred thousand that 
compose The American Legion marched 
by our side in France, and with them 
those memorable thousands that remain 
in France for ever, by the side of so 
many of ours. 


Co.one Sir ARTHUR HOLBROOK 
Member of Parliament, newspaper 
proprietor 

Englishmen of every grade will de- 
rive satisfaction from the knowledge 


that the American nation, founded 
and maintained by an English-speaking 
people, will have arrived at the 
zenith of its prosperity when celebrating 
its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
An opportunity is now presented for 
America to demonstrate its appreciation 
of this prosperity by a big movement to 
resuscitate the stability of European 
nations. American participation in the 
reconstruction of Europe is essential, if 
European markets are again to con- 
tribute to American prosperity. Colonel 
Crosfield’s recent appeal to members of 
The American Legion to render all pos- 
sible aid to their European comrades- 
in-arms in the Great War should have 
the effect of awakening public opinion 
in America to the importance of im- 
mediate co-operation in the reorganiza- 
tion of European trade. 


Tue Very Rev. 
WILLIAM Ra cpH INGE 
Dean of St. Paul’s 


The disruption of the English-speak- 
ing race a century and a half ago has 
been often described as the greatest 
misfortune that has befallen civiliza- 
tion since the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks. But though we must all 
regret the manner of the separation, it 
is probable that the permanent main- 
tenance of the union would have over- 
taxed even the political genius of our 
race. America would inevitably have 
become more and more the predominant 
partner, and the union might have ended 
in another War of Independence—on 
our side of the Atlantic. 

The policy of Great Britain for more 
than a hundred years has been to avoid 
at all costs a rupture with the United 
States, and the Great War, we all hope, 
has brought the two nations nearer to- 
gether. The first interest of England is 
always peace, and we look to America 
to take her part in preventing a repeti- 
tion of a calamity which civilization 
could hardly survive a second time 





Lr. Compr. 
Hon. J. M. Kenwortuy 
Member of Parliament 


On the occasion of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of 
America, as a member of the British 
Legion and Vice-President of the very 
important Hull and District Branch of 
the Legion, I send cordial greetings to 
our comrades in America who came to 
the defence of liberty and joined us in 
fighting for a great ideal in the late war 
at a time when the United States was 
secure and directly threatened from no 
quarter 

The two great English-speaking de- 
mocracies have a mission to preserve 
peace, safeguard liberty and democratic 
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institutions, and advance the cause of 
civilization, justice and the rights of 
man in the world at the present time. 
The price of liberty is eternal vigil- 
ance; and the Legionaries of Britain 
and America are not willing to see their 
sacrifices deprived of their fruits. 


Sir LANDON RONALD 
Orchestral conductor, composer 

It is not easy to discern the future, 
but we in England at least recognize 
that to Great Britain and America with 
their inborn love of the arts and their 
profound desire for peace the future of 
the world largely belongs. 

To strike a personal note, I would 
like to express my immense admiration 
for the magnificent orchestras, and the 
way orchestral music is supported and 
subsidized right through the United 
States. This is an example which Eng- 
land could well afford to follow. 


Sir 
LAMING WorTHINGTON-EVANS 
Secretary of State for War 


In anticipation of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, I send warmest greetings to the 
seven hundred thousand veterans of 
The American Legion who fought side 
by side with British troops in the War. 
May our comradeship long continue. 


Sir Puitie Grsss 
War correspondent, novelist 


After one hundred and fifty years of 
national independence the United States 
holds a supreme position on account of 
its material wealth, high standards of 
living for common folk, and dynamic 
energy. The old world is amazed by 
this miracle of progress but is doubtful 
of its spiritual purpose and unable to 
prophesy its future. In my judgment 
the people of the United States will pass 
through the same phases as older civili- 


again the clinic proved so valuable that 
it has become permanent. 

It seemed to me that every town in 
the county, observing, as it surely would, 
the success of the plan in two places 
would want a clinic of its own. How 
could the location be determined? I 
found that the county board receives all 
invitations and examines all plans for 
operation. With this information at 
hand, it decides which town needs the 
clinic most and is best able to conduct 
it consistently. The Wisconsin State 
Child Welfare Board acts as a clearing 
house and supervises the work and plans 
of every county. 

Perhaps you are wondering how it is 
that Wisconsin is so generous in sup- 
plying doctors for baby clinic work. 
This State, along with several others, 


zations by way of war, luxury, internal 
strife and intellectual agonies, never 
isolated from the world-wide conflict by 
which humanity struggles forward to its 
unknown goal. Only one thing is cer- 
tain in the future of the American peo- 
ple and that is an increasing power for 
good and evil. I believe in their good 
qualities and high purpose in any great 
crisis of world history, because I know 
the average American man and woman 
and like their way of looking at life. 


J. St. Loz StrRAcHEY 
Editor of the Spectator 


The relationship of the two great 
English-speaking nations is a cause 
which I have more at heart than any 
other in the sphere of national or inter- 
national politics. If the English-speak- 
ing nations, that is, the American Union 
and the British Empire, hold together, 
the world may be saved. If they drift 
apart, and so are liable to drift into 
hostilities, the future of mankind is 
dark indeed. If they hold together, they 
may teach the world by example and by 
precept the way of peace—the only way 
on which a progressive civilization can 
be permanently based. 

That no injury can possibly be done 
to the nations of the two great English- 
speaking peoples by any celebration so 
natural and reasonable as that of the 
Declaration of Independence is my firm 
conviction. I feel no more injured by 
the Declaration of Independence or by 
the victories of Washington’s armies 
than I do by the victories of the Parlia- 
mentary armies in the Great Rebellion, 
or than a sensible American citizen in 
the Southern States feels today in re- 
gard to the overthrow of the Confed- 
erate Government. The battlefields of 
Lexington and Gettysburg, Edgehill and 
Naseby raise only a historical interest 
in reasonable minds. The Declaration 
of Independence was a victory for Eng- 
lish liberty and can be regretted by no 
freedom-loving Englishman. 
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(Continued from page 29) 


appropriates part of the funds set aside 
by the nation and the State under the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill for use in child 
welfare work. Some States use their 
entire funds for maternal and infancy 
care. Wisconsin believes that it’s a still 
better idea to keep on looking after the 
little folks till they are well along 
toward being grown up. So the Siate 
employs several doctors who are avail- 
able for clinic work. 

Of course if every county in the State 
asked for its doctor there wouldn’t be 
enough to go around—not today. But 
as counties awake to their rights and 
privileges, more funds, and consequently 
more doctors, will become available. 
Every county in every State may have 
its doctor and its clinic just as soon as it 
wants them. (Continued on page 78) 
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T= learned something about old blades. They found 
yut that each old razor blade is good for 300 perfect 
shaves and that throwing away an old blade is just a 
needless extravagance. They also realized the joy of hav- 
ing a perfect shave every morning These sensible men 

are now strorr'ng their blades with the INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR STRKOPPER, a clever new device invented by 









Robert H. Ingersoll, the originator of the dollar watch. 
It has only been on the market 
one year yet it has given 
priceless shaving comfort to 
nearly a millica men. 

300 
Shaves 
Every 
Blade 


The 





DOLLAR STROPPER 


is based on an entirely new 
principle. It is so designed as 
to bring the edge of the blade 
automatically in contact with 
the leather strop, at the proper 
angle, thus insuring the keenest 
cutting edge. It will last a life 
time and is so simple to use 
that a child can operate it. 
Sharpens ary make of blade 
and makes each blade good for 
three hundred shaves, saving 
you $5 to $10 a year on razor 
t ades 


TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 


If you have not had the stropper 
demonstrated to you. mail the coupon 
with $1.00 and we will send you the 

including patent 

holder) and fine 
Use it 10 days and if 


able, 





complete outfit 
stropper (blade 
leather etrop 

you do not get the most comf« 
quickest. and cleanest shave you ever 


DEALERS 


This clever invention is 





un - 
it is sweeping the had, return it and we will return 
country. Dealers are your 8) at once It is more than an 
cashin in heavily accessory to your shaving kit—it is « 
Quick sales, quick life investment in a new kind of 
preite. Kory mae 9 shaving comfort which you never 


dreamed would come to you. Mail 
equare in coupon the if your dealer cannot 
supply you 














Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres., New Ere Mtg. Co. 
Dept. 7. 476 BGroedwey, New York City 


I enclose $1 for which please the lagerest! Doliag Strop- 


ing Outfit com; plete. includi cone "Tecsoell Speciall 
ther Strop. understood th hat | can return the Suent mo 
is if net satiofied, aod that you wil! return my dollar. (Canadias 
©, $1.60.) 
BRRERO « «0.000cccccccccscers cecceccosoeccocses cooscocsesssossososecsoses 
BBB ccoccccne cosectcsecnecccenseeuetnstnecesencenempnneenstecseoenonnetelt 
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Get Rid of That 
“Excess re 
Baggage!” © 


HAT unsightly, uncomfortable 
bulge of fatty tissue over the 


abdomen is an unnecessary bur- } 
den. Here's the way to get rid of 
it, without fasting, hot baths or j 
sack breaking exercises. The “Little 


belt will 


Corporal” 


Reduce Your Waist 
4 to 6 Inches Quickly! 
This ree 
markable 
belt not 
only ree 
duces your 





girth = Without 

once, ut oy ” 
keeps your Little Corporal 
waistline 

down. It fits 4s perfectly as a dress 
glove. No laces! No clasps! No 
buckles! No straps! No stiff sup- 


ports! It’s built for comfort. 
Young Man! 
if your waistline is beginning to bulge now 
it is time to stop ite growth and to retain 
your youthful figure. Don't wait until you 
have a regular ‘bay window.’ 
Guaranteee Offer! 
pon today for free descriptive 
“a prefer give us your 
over underwear, 


Send cou 
literature. If ye 
waist measure ‘snug! 









enclose $6.50 and get the belt, or pay 
postman on delivery If not entirely 
- satisfied, your money will be promptly 
pa With - and cheerfully refunded *rice outside 
Little Corporal U. S. is 87.50. Mail coupon now! 
sea eea@mece @ @ o = weer 
OTHE os Shee CORPORAL CO l 
! Dept. 7V, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III 
i Please nie free descriptive literature and 
{ Guarantee Offer 
NN. « vekindacadckwinkeesconsxeeadeuetanaombeeel I 
I SE SN ib adonscnentakescansnsuseinianses ! 
! ' 
a ca, ORE 
i If you prefer to order a belt, fill in below;— I 
y Waist Height | ! 


Sprinkle 
It Into 
The 
Foot- Bath 


Allen’s Foot=-Ease 
THE ANTISEPTIC, HEALING 
POWDER FOR THE FEET 


Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain of corns, bunions, 
calluses and sore spots, freshens 
the feet and gives new vigor. 
MAKES TIGHT OR NEW SHOES FEEL EASY 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore 
and swollen from excessive dancing or 
walking, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease in 
the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 

Over One Million five hundred thousand 
pounds of powder for the feet were used by 
our Army and Navy during the war. 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 

In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


, ~CUT THIS OUT 

and se ond it with your name and address to Allen's 
ot=Ease, Le Roy, N. ¥. We will send you FREE, 

a ‘trial package and a Foot-Ease Walking Doll. AL 
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(Continued from page 77) 


All this, while most interesting, was 
now two-year-old history, and I wanted 
to hear about the clinic in Watertown 
today and the part The American 
Legion Auxiliary is having in its obvious 
success. So I met Mrs. Harry Huth, 
the president, and later Mrs. Nellie F. 
Hart, the Wisconsin state president, who 
happened to be in Watertown, and from 
them learned many inspiring facts. 

The Watertown Auxiliary unit from 
its beginning did its full share of work 
for the children of veterans of the 
World War. But at the same time the 
members felt the strong appeal of child 
welfare work. It seemed to them that 
the children of soldiers could be well 
and happy only when all the children 
of the whole community were equally 


well cared for. Indeed that idea is 
growing with us all these days. So last 
fall they made their appeal to the 
county board and secured for Water- 


town a baby clinic which was to operate 
under their exclusive supervision and 
responsibility. In September of last 
year the clinic was opened—the first 
(so far as we are informed) to be held 
monthly under the care of a local Aux- 
iliary unit. 

A successful clinic like this sounds ex- 
pensive, don’t you think so? And I was 
prepared for staggering figures when I 
asked about the financial end. But to 
my amazement I found it was very 
cheap! Thirty-five dollars was put into 
the yearly budget for the Watertown 
clinic, and Mrs. 
Huth assured me 


Interest is needed vastly more. Even in 
the case of a State which could not 
furnish a doctor to help, a local physi- 
cian could be secured—jor a fee if not 
for volunteer service—and a local nurse 
could be engaged if a city or county one 
were not available. One doctor and one 
nurse can examine eighteen to twenty 
babies in a few hours with the help of 
volunteer assistance. No, the cost is 
not the problem. People just haven’t 
thought about the babies or haven’t 
realized what a community asset a baby 
clinic can be. 

But I was getting too much history 
and too little of the babies to suit my 
taste, so I slipped into the doctor’s in- 
ner room to see what was going on 
there. 

An adorable baby about eight months 
old was lying on the thickly padded 
table, cooing happily, while the doctor 
listened to heart and lungs and the 
mother waited eagerly for the helpful 
word she expected. 

“Sound and healthly as you could 
want,” said the doctor, removing the 
stethoscope and tapping the baby’s 
dimpled cheeks. “A little too fat—” 

Shades of these moderns! Is one to 
hear diet conversation even at a baby 
clinic? 

“But I always heard that fat babies 
were healthy,” protested the surprised 
mother. 

“What we hear doesn’t always prove 
the truth,” smiled the doctor. “I’d diet 
my baby if I were 
you—she’s about 





it might not all be 
needed. 

“Tf only all our 
six thousand Aux- 
iliaries knew how 
we manage here,” 
she said eagerly, 
“IT am sure we 
would have six 
thousand clinics 
in a short time.” 

It seems in- 
credible! Twelve 
clinics and an im- 
measurable amount 


and 
helpfulness given to a community for the 


of education 


tiny sum of thirty-five dollars. And 
that isn’t guess-work either, for remem- 
ber, the ciinic has been in operation 
monthly since September. The State 
furnishes the doctor, the city and county 
each furnish a nurse. Volunteer work- 
ers from the Auxiliary act as hostesses 
and help with measuring and weighing 
when needed. The Legion gives the use 
of the room. All that cash is needed 
for is advertising, laundry and records. 
These last can be purchased from the 
State Child Welfare Board at a very low 
cost. The laundry expense is for blan- 
kets and pads used in examination work. 

It is plain that money is not the most 
important factor in baby-clinic work. 





three pounds over 
weight, and that’s 
too much for a 
young lady of her 
age.” Obviously 
it’s no better for 
a baby to lug 





around extra 
pounds  avoirdu- 
pois than for a 
grown-up. “How 
often do you feed 
her?” 

“Every three 


hours, the same as before I weaned her.” 

“That’s too often,” said the doctor, 
“and you were a bit ahead on your 
weaning. Not but what you will come 
out all right,” she added as she saw a 
look of distress, “only now is the time 
to correct eating habits. We advise be- 
ginning the weaning at nine months and 
having the change completed by the 
time the baby is a year old. Start your 
new system by adding one to four table- 
spoonfuls of vegetable soup or mashed 
vegetable to the two o'clock feeding 
when the baby is eight months. Then, 
after a month, omit one breast feeding 
at a time till the baby is on a new diet. 
However, your baby is entirely weaned, 
so you had better take this diet table 
for the year old and use the: plans for 
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a suggestion. Only be sure to reduce 
the amounts, as your baby must lose a 
few ounces a week till her age catches 
up with her weight. And put her feed- 
ings a full four hours apart right away— 
that’s most important.” 

The next baby was younger, about 
six months old; he seemed well, but 
after the first part of the examination 
the doctor gently pressed the breast 
bone, the ankles and wrists. Then, rais- 
ing him to sitting position, she observed 
that there was no desire to sit aione. 

“You didn’t think he had rickets!” 
exclaimed the mother, in quick alarm. 

“No, because he hasn’t,” replied the 
doctor, with conviction. “You didn’t 
nurse him, did you?” 

“No, but how could you tell?” 

“Bones,” said the doctor, tersely. 
“Nothing like mother’s milk for making 
stout human bones. The babies that 
did not have that natural food have to 
be watched ten times as closely. I'd 
give my baby sun baths if I were you. 
Begin by exposing his feet and hands 
first—and be very careful to protect his 
eyes. When he is used to that much, 
gradually expose arms and legs and 
finally the whole body—always pro- 
tecting the eyes and head. Nothing like 
good old-fashioned sunshine for making 
babies vigorous. That, and corrected 
diet, which you will find on this sheet, is 
all your baby needs. Bring him back 
next month. I know he will be doing 
beautifully.” 

John, who came next, was a sturdy 
youngster cf a year. He didn’t think 
much of the stethoscope, but after be- 
ing allowed to touch it himself he quite 
approved and enjoyed the whole exami- 
nation. He seemed vigorous and strong 
and his mother reported that her only 
difficulty with him was a tendency to 
constipation. 

“Is he getting his regular orange juice 
and fruit?” the doctor wanted to know. 

“Ves, I give him the juice of half an 
orange every morning.” 

“That was fine for six months ago,” 
said the doctor, “but he’s a bigger boy 
now. I'd give him the juice of a whole 
big orange or else four ounces of tomato 
juice. Then he should have at least two 
tablespoonsful of cooked fruit or 
scraped apple each day. Don’t let the 
constipation habit grow—it can so easily 
be corrected by diet. Of course you 
never use a drug for him?” 

The mother flushed uncomfortably, 
but the doctor, with ready tact, changed 
the subject with only the comment, 
“Anyway you'll use no drug from now 
on. Give him plenty of cooled boiled 
water and correct the diet and I know 
you will have no more trouble. He’s a 
fine boy!” 

A pretty little girl of three was the 
next to come. She looked well enough, 
only droopy-eyed and sleepy. Quickly 
the doctor examined and tested, chat- 
ting to the child with pleasant friendli- 
ness. The mother reported a cold a 
month ago but no bad after-effects were 
found. 

“Why do you (Continued on page 80) 
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MOTHER! Fletcher’s Castoria is a pleasant, fasion sub- 


stitute for Castor Oil, Paregoric, Teething Drops and Soothing 
Syrups, prepared for Infants in arms and Children all ages. 


It has been in use for more than 30 years to safely relieve 
Constipation Wind Colic To Sweeten Stomach 
Flatulence Diarrhea Regulate Bowels 

Aids in the assimilation of Food, promoting Cheerfulness, Rest and 
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The First Six 


Years 


(Continued from page 79) 


use this?” asked the doctor, picking up 
a piece of thick flannel that had been 
closely pinned around the child’s chest. 

“I didn’t want her to get more cold, 
so I bundled her well.” 

“T wouldn’t use it any more,” advised 
the doctor. “Too much clothing is as 
bad as too little.” Cood sense that. 
Nature has given us good skin; right 
food and clothing will give it a chance 
to keep us warm without cumbersome 
clothing that only weakens instead of 
protecting. 

“Let her play out of doors two or 
three times as much as she does now. 
And never let her eat between meals. 
What time does she go to bed?” 

“I was afraid you'd ask me that,” 
complained the mother. “She doesn’t 
go till ten or eleven. But then, I let 
her sleep late mornings.” 

“Not so good,” said the doctor, 
quickly. “Nothing like early sleep. She 
ought to be in bed by seven. Now we 
know what has happened to the sparkle 
in her eyes. You put her to sleep by 
seven every night for a month and I'll 
wager you will have a different looking 
child to show me next month.” 

“Maybe, but what about me? My 
husband works nights. How can I 
have any fun if I just sit at home so 
she can sleep? I have to take her with 
me. I stayed home the first year. Any 
more is too long.” 

One of the volunteer workers had 
slipped into the room to hand the 
doctor some records and she couldn’ 
help hearing the last few sentences. She 
looked at me and I looked at her—and 
our eyes said the very same thing. ‘Too 
long! How little she knows, this young 
mother!” Of all the periods of life, this 
time when our babies are little is the 
one of which we never think accurately. 
When we are in the midst of it, it seems 
so long—we knew, this worker whose 
name I didn’t even know, and I, for we 
had experienced it. It once seemed 
years since we had had a new dress and 
been free to go out for pleasure—free 
from the pressing care of babies at 
home. It seemed forever that we sat at 
home so the babies could sleep. That 
is, it seemed forever—at that time. 
Now, of course, our children were 
grown up and off in the world on their 
own business. We couldn’t stay at 
home with them any more, for they no 
longer needed us. And only an hour 
before, out in the other room, we had 
been telling each other that it was such 
a short time—such a tiny scrap out of 
a lifetime—that our babies were little 
and we could enjoy the thrill of being 
needed by them. The time that once 
seemed so long seemed so pitiably short, 
once it had passed. 

Did the young mother sense what we 
were thinking? Maybe so. For quite 
humbly she said, “Of course I want to 
stay home if it is best for her. I just 


didn’t know it made such a difference.” 
She spoke the truth. She wanted to do 
her best—don’t mothers all? But she 
just didn’t know it made such a dif- 
ference. And the clinic brought her 
knowledge. Lucky mother to get it in 
time! 

All this splendid work is a great 
source of pride to the city nurse of 
Watertown, Miss Mabel G. Pope. It is 
not every Auxiliary unit that can have 
the luck to be assisted by a nurse in 
such keen sympathy with Legion and 
Auxiliary work. Miss Pope served in 
France during the war as an army nurse 
and is a member of the Legion, so no 
wonder she is heart and soul in accord 
with the job of making good citizens of 
today’s babies. 

She says she is most fortunately 
placed in her work, for she is in an 
awakened community and in a State 
that backs up child welfare work most 
intelligently. Wisconsin not only fur- 
nishes doctors, but has excellent litera- 
ture on child care—charts for the diet 
of children of different ages and scores 
of other helps. All that counts for 
much, especially when it is assisted by 
the helpful pamphlets put out by the 
National Child Welfare Association, 
which are excellent and can be obtained 
by any clinic. Then, too, many insur- 
ance companies publish good health 
literature that clinics may have—all 
scientifically accurate. 

Many Auxiliary units are holding 
periodic baby clinics—once a year or at 
shorter intervals. This is a fine begin- 
ning. But so far as we know, Water- 
town is the first to take the responsibil- 
ity of holding one regularly every 
month. The periodic clinics are ex- 
cellent; the monthiy ones are just that 
much better, for they develop repeaters 
—and repeaters at the clinic mean fine 
babies. Of the sixteen who came to the 
Watertown clinic that spring day of our 
visit, seven had been ther: before and 
had found the advice so helpful that 
they came again. One mother had been 
to the Fort Atkinson clinic with her first 
child and had come to Watertown with 
her second—a kind of repeating, we 
might say. 

“There’s nothing like it,” she said, 
enthusiastically, “for making me happy. 
If I am doing right by the baby the 
doctor says so and I have such a com- 
fortable feeling of relief. If I am mak- 
ing any mistakes she tells me. Just like 
she did with my first baby. I was feed- 
ing him every time he cried and she had 
me change to feeding him only every 
three hours. It seemed cruel to me, but 
I figured the doctor ought to know, so 
I watched the clock. 

“Well, in a month you wouldn’t have 
known the child! And as for crying all 
the time like he used to—well, if I had 
fed him only when he cried he never 
would have had a meal, for he was that 
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good from morning till night! Now I 
mean to ask about diet, for Sammy has 
a little rash and I know something isn’t 
quite right. Would you think such 
small things would make such a differ- 
ence?” But they do, you see, with 
babies. 

“I suppose you are a member of the 
Auxiliary?” I questioned. 

“No, I’m not,” she replied. “But 
that doesn’t make any difference. They 
let anybody bring a baby. I guess they 
have sense enough to know that it’ll be 
a better country when all the babies are 
strong and healthy. At that, though,” 
she added, “I think I’m going to join. I 
haven't much time or money, but I like 
to help in work what’s so important,” 





Is there anything cne can say mere con- 
vincing than that? 

‘A better country when all the babies 
are strong and healthy’—the dream of 
the Auxiliary that we have “a nation of 
healthy babies.”” The phrases linger in 
mind. I think of Bill and Bill’s smile 
The world is a good place to him be- 
cause he is well and intelligently cared 
for. The world will be a good place to 
every baby when you and I have helped 
to make it so. Think what the country 
will be when a nation of Bills grow up 
—because healthy babies, remember, 
make vigorous, intelligent men and the 
best of citizens. 

Are the babies worth working for? 
I think so, don’t you? 


| The Grouch 


(Continued from page 47) 


it says ‘Gas’ an’ sign some officer’s 
name. Then you get yourself on a 
train an’ Red Cross ladies feeds you 


a Paris hospital. Are you on, soldier?” 

Sullivan waited for a reply which did 
not come. 

“I said, ‘Soldier, are you on?’” 

The man made no reply. 

“Well, by God!” Sergeant Sullivan 
sat upright. “Say no if you don’t want 
to say yes; but say somethin’.” 

Indignation was making the talkative 
sergeant more restless and uncomfort- 
able than the cold, the darkness, the 
danger or the herd of cooties and fleas 
which were doing battalion drills on his 
body. He settled back with this final 
outburst. 

“I won't touch you tonigh. because 
it’s so damned dark I can't to hit 


| and the M. P.’s thinks you're goin’ to 


see 





you. But just as 
soon as it’s light, 
I'll give you a 
mess of your front 
teeth to eat.” 
| Sullivan paused 
for breath. 


You're the damn- 





soon as it’s light. If I had the lickin’ 
comin’ to me that you got comin’ to 
you I'll be damned if Id sleep a wink.” 

Sullivan looked up at the sky and saw 
a signal rocket explode into a series of 
red and green balls. 

“T wish I was back at the supply com- 
pany, sleeping’ with a mule,” he mut- 


| 

| aan grouchiest. 

| bone-headedest 

|} padlock I ever 
flopped with 
Don’t forget I'll 
give you a slam 
in the beezer as 


tered. “At least them mules bray a 
little, and that’s more’n some soldiers 
can do. I ain’t mentionin’ no names 


neither.” 

Then he propped himself up on his 
right elbow and shouted at the sputter- 
ing machine gun. “Shut off your alarm 
clock, you Dutch fools! Give the damn 





thing a rest for a couple of hours. I’m 
goin’ to cork off so you can do the same.” 


WO miles rearward from the willow 

ledge stood a ruined farmhouse. It 
was the P. C. or headquarters of an in- 
fantry regiment. In the early morning 
twilight, the only sign of activity near 
the farmhouse was a mangy mule which 
was drawing a one-pound cannon toward 
the line. 

Inside the building, a_bleary-eyed 
signal sergeant was on duty at the tele- 
phone. Members of the staff were snor- 
ing in the cellar. 

The signal sergeant looked up in sur- 
prise and alarm when a breathless sol- 
dier rushed in. He wore no shoes on his 
feet and the flesh was cut by stones and 
the wire entanglements he had crossed 


‘Gone crazy, 
Sullivan?” asked 
the signal ser- 
geant. 

“Ts the chaplain 
here?”’ demanded 
Sullivan. “I gotta 
see him. I gotta 
confess to him, 


quick.” 

In spite of the 
cold, the sweat 
poured down Sul- 
livan’s cheeks. He 
paid no attention 
to his bleeding feet, although he left a 
red trail each time he stepped. 

“What have you got to confess?” 

Sullivan began to whimper, like a 
very small boy. “I guess if you was 
me you'd wanta confess, too. I guess 
if you’d slept all night with him, and 
cussed him, and talked to him, and 
tried to lick him, I guess you’d wanta 
confess the same as I do.” 

The signal sergeant reached for his 
revolver. He thought Sullivan had gone 
violently insane. “With who?” 

“With a dead man. Now will you call 
the chaplain’” sobbed Sergeant Sulli- 
van. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


Mussolinism in this country—but influ- 
ences against democracy are always sap- 
ping and seeping. 

I can see those men of ’76, their eyes 
glowing as the flag passes at the head of 
the Legion march of all the States, and 
hear them saying: 

“See what America is today! You did 
it under that democracy we won for you. 
The system that has given you such 
progress is good enough for further 
progress. Don't listen to the great God 
Almighty expert one-man stuff. We 
know that it is what you call the bunk. 
Once you yield your democracy you 
will realize how hard it is to get it back. 
We are some experts on that score our- 
selves. We know how hard we had to 
fight. You've got to keep right on the 
job for the next hundred and fifty years 
as you have for the last hundred and 
fifty. It is a hard-boiled practical job 
like winning the Argonne or the Revo- 
lution, but you make a mistake if you 
are hard-boiled when you look at the 
flag. Don’t be afraid of sentiment then.” 


Ir A LEGIONNAIRE could have been with 
the soldiers of the Revolution on the 
march he would have soon felt at home 
with them,soon have 
Human Nature, found that the fight- 
ing man’s human na- 
Fighting Brand tyre was the same in 
those days as in ’17 
"18. There was the same kind of talk 
born of aching. blistered feet and the 
gall of packs. “Easy for Tom Jeffer- 
son!” “He wrote it!” “We gotta do the 
fighting. though.” “Old King George’ll 
hang us and Tom, too. if we don’t win.” 
“Gotta see it through.” “It’s a mean 
war, but it’s the only war we have.’ 
Tramp, tramp, salt pork and no butter 
on your bread. Around the campfires 
the night before a battle, the same 
strain, the same silences, the same re- 
marks to keep the suspense out of mind, 
as before going over the top. And after 
the battle, there were buddies who did 
not answer the roll call; buddies whose 
faces in death haunted the living; bud- 
dies who would never know that the 
war was to be won. Such is always the 
price. 


I WonperR 1F the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution can look down upon us today? I 
hope they may, especially those who fell 
in battle and never 
knew that indepen- 
dence was won. I 
wonder if the men of 
’>6and the men dead 
of ’17-’18 foregather up there and com- 
pare flintlock musket with the new 
Springfield and all the ways of war of 
that past day with those of our day? 

If the men of ’76 could have their first 
glimpse since their time, on this sesqui- 
centennial year, of the country that they 
fought to make, we would ask all in one 


If They 
Look Down 
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” 


breath, ‘What do you think of us, now? 
Their answer “You have done well” 
would be their reward and our reward. 
Then they might ask, “How about it in 
the next one hundred fifty years?” Yes, 
how about it? 


SUPPOSE A Group of the men of ’76 
and their families did come back to 
earth. The Legion would give them 
banquets, make 
speeches to them and 
pin medals on their 
breasts, but it would 
be the Auxiliary that 
would be in action. ‘Apple or mince?” 
They would be stuffed with both. 
Dizzy from the automobile traffic, with 
both hands full of cake and wading 
through peaches and cream, the vet- 
erans, after being entertained by The 
American Legion Auxiliary, would cease 
to have any doubts that the future of 
America is assured. 


Now if the 


A uxiliary— 


THERE 1S Now a bronze tablet in Ar- 

lington National Cemetery to the twen- 

ty-three chaplains who lost their lives in 

the World War. They 

Theirs a too, were soldiers; 

: : they—and the doc- 

Double Service tors and the nurses 

and stretcher bearers 

—had to endure fire without returning 

fire; they were at the side of the dying 

to give consolation; and aside from their 

profession, they had the test of man- 
hood. 

In the midst of the horror of war 
they were so close to humanity that 
sometimes those who survived must 
seem far away when they look down 
from the pulpits upon the faces before 
them. They must feel that they are 
humanly nearer to all the members of 
the family when they visit a home than 
if they had not served. Theirs was a 
double service. They served their coun- 
try. They served their faith, whose 
spirit, if it could be carried out among 
all the peoples, would prevent war. 


Tue Enp or the school year. They 
have grown, these children, expanding, 
changing from month to month, while 
elders, with bones 
hardening, wonder at 
them as we cherish 
and enjoy them. Be- 
fore them is play, 
games and action which they must have 
in full in the fresh air until legs wiggle 
with fatigue and eyes droop. The best 
thing tor them dictates the family bud- 
get and shapes family vacations. They 
have a mastery over us which leaves 
their parents without envy of the free- 
dom of the childless. 


Masters 


Of Us All 


Tuey Keep Cominc, these books by 
men who know just what it was like-— 
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men who were in the fighting in France. 
Now it is Thomason’s “Fix Bayonets!” 
Of Thomason you 
may say either that 
he draws his own pic- 
tures for his words 
or makes his words 
for his pictures. Anyway, they are a 
perfect fit. And the talk is so very real 
that you are back at the front seeing 


This Takes 
You Back 


him in $3,000 a year, had been practi- 
cally abandoned. Last year his planta- 
tions had yielded a profit of scarcely 
$2,000. He was running behind, and 
his obligations were heavy. His ‘‘fam- 
ily,” as he called it, consisted of one 
hundred and seventeen persons besides 
his wife and little daughter Martha. 
There were thirty-four whites and 
eighty-three slaves, tilling a dozen farms 
and working on the Monticello place 
under the supervision of a boss car- 
penter, John Hemming, a faithful old 
colored man of whom Jefferson was 
very fond. 

More testimony of the unsettling 
character of the times appeared in the 
profusion of notices like these from the 
Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Ad- 
vertiser: 


Run AWAY, a man servant 
named MALco”M Biair, an Irish- 
man, by trade a shoemaker, 
about 5 feet 7 inches high, thick 
and well set, pale visage, short 
black curled hair. He can beat a 
drum very well and may prob- 
ably try to get into the army. 
Whoever takes up said runaway 
so that I may get him again shall 
have THREE PouNpDs reward 

ANDREW SUMMERS. 


Was committed to the Dover 
gaol in Kent County the 15th 
instant a certain salt water Ne- 
gro who calls himself SAMBO; he 
has on a striped woolen jacket 
with sleeves, a pair of short 
homespun tow trousers; he is 
about 35 years of age and says he 
is the property of James Black. 
The master of said Negro is de- 
sired to come immediately and 
take him away or else he will be 
sold for his prison charges. 
THomas WILD, Gaoler. 


Troops were in the field. An event of 
an otherwise eventful day, narrated by 
the Pennsylvania Evening Post: 


At a meeting of the officers 
and privates of fifty-three battal- 
ions of the associators of the 
Colony of Pennsylvania on the 
4th day of July, 1776, on notice 
to choose two brigadier generals 

CoLtoneL. Gerorce Ross was 





these human soldiers of ours and hear- 
ing them speak. There is another book 
yet to come, as an Indiana Legionnaire 
suggests in a letter—a book that tells of 
the training and organization of the 
Army at home—a very big book that 
must be—which sent the forces over- 
seas with that message of “more and 
more of the same kind coming” which 
was decisive. 
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unanimously chosen PRESIDENT 
and LiEUTENANT COLONEL DAN’L 
CLYMER was unanimously chosen 
SECRETARY ... 


After business of a routine character 
was transacted in parliamentary fashion 
it was decided that “officers and privates 
shall vote by ballot separately” and 
“both brigadier generals shall be voted 
for at the same time and that the high- 
est in votes shall be commanding of- 
ficer.”” 

An adjournment was then taken until 
five P. M., to permit the voters to exam- 
ine the qualifications of the different 
candidates. 

The officers and privates met accord- 
ing to adjournment. 


Resolved that the President. 
with Colonel Mark Burp and 
Captain SHARP DELANY be 
Judges of the election for Briga- 
dier General. 


The poll was then opened and after 
casting up the samé, the majority of 
the voters were for 


Dan’L Ropexpeav and JAMES 
EwInNc. 

The President immediately de- 
clared Daniel Roberdeau first 
brigadier general and James Ew- 
ing second brigadier general. 

Resolved that we will march 
under the command and direc- 
tion of our brigadier generals to 
the assistance of any of the 
FREE and INDEPENDENT STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


A whole Plattsburg in a single after- 
noon! 

A hundred times less conspicuous, at 
the moment, than Mr. Daniel Rober- 
deau (soon to be brigadier general) was 
the young man who had sat down in 
the modest home of a bricklayer and 
begun to act his stipulated part in this 
drama of a people preparing for great 
decisions. On the little writing desk 
that Mr. Randolph, the cabinet-maker, 
had turned out for him Thomas Jeffer- 
son began to write the Declaration of 
Independence. He worked only as he 
could snatch time from what he re- 
garded as more important duties. After 
all, it seemed to him, it was independ- 
ence, the fact (Continued on page 84) 
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METHOD OF LEARNING 


FRENCH 


How we envy the ease and charm with which 
so many foreigners speak several languages be- 
sides their own! How do they acquire this 
wonderful facility? Surely not by the American 
school method of memorizing uninteresting rules 
and iong, tedious lists of irregular verbs! 

o—a very different method has been used 
in Europe for many years. This method, cre- 
ated by the great publishing house of Hugo, 
which has published millions of language books 
and conducted language institutes in many cities, 
is now introduced for the first time in America. 


Hucos FRENCH AT SIGHT 


If you are planning to attend the American 
Legion Convention in Paris next fall, you can 
find no easier or better way of renewing your 
acquaintance with the French language than a 
few minutes’ daily study of the remarkable 
Hugo course. The correct, idiomatic way of dis- 
cussing everything relating to travel—steam- 
ships, railroads, hotels, shopping, amusements 
restaurants—is easily learned through the simple 
sentence method of this easy, practical and 
authoritative course. 

No _ rules! No tiresome verb lists! Easy 
French sentences, starting in your very first 
lesson, about subjects that you discuss every day 
In a very short time you will be speaking 
French fluently and charmingly, a: the French 
themselves speak it, for an ingenious device 
gives you correct pronunciation and accer 


FREE EXAMINATION 


To introduce the methed that 
has been used successfully by 
so many thousands of Euro- 
peans, Hugo's Language Insti- 
tute of London now authorizes 
us to offer a special American 
edition of their complete 
“French-At-Sight” course, in 24 
lessons, at the astonishingly low 
price of $12.00, payable on con- 
venient terms of $2.00 a month 
The coupon brings you the com- 
plete course to examine FREE 
To all who enroll now, we will 
also give 
FREE USEFUL FRENCH 

DICTIONARY 
Containing 45,000 words 

Charmingly bound in Vene- 
tian red semi-limp cloth. with 
dainty gilt decorations and let- 
tering, this French-English and 
English-French dictionary of 
nearly 300 pages contains ap- 
proximately 45.000 words Size 
4%, x 6% x % in. Yours, ab- 
solutely free, when you enroll 
for the famous Hugo “French- 
At-Sicht” course. Mail the cou- 
pon NOW. 
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“He Used to Belong 


to Our Crowd” 


“‘He’s the only one of the old 
gang who made good” 


“Tratr’s Bob Thompson, sales manager for Fink & 
Snyder. They say he makes $15,000 a year. 

“Yet it hasn’t been long since he wasn’t making 
more than $35 a week. I know, because he used to 
belong to our crowd. ‘There were six of us and there 
was hardly a night that we didn’t bowl or shoot pool 
or play cards together. 

“Lots of times we would sit down and talk about 
earning more money, but that’s all it ever amounted 
to—talk! Bob was the only one who really did 
anything. 

“Tm through wasting my spare time like this,’ 
he said one night. ‘I’m going to take up a course 
with the International Correspondence Schools and 
try to make something of myself before it is too late.’ 

“We didn’t see much of Bob after that—he’d al- 
ways laugh and say he was ‘too busy’ when we'd ask 
him to join a party. 

“Look at him now. A big man in a big job. 
Making five times as much as I'll ever make. Oh, 
what a fool I was not to send in that I. C. S. coupon 
when he did!” 
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—as specified by Mr. Lee’s resolution— 
that mattered, more than a literary the- 
sis about it to trail along afterward. 
The weather was hot. He bought a 
straw hat for ten shillings and sought 
that curious satisfaction that comes 
from knowing the precise dimensions of 
a discomfort by, making frequent trips 
to his window thermometer. Occasion- 
ally he interrupted his labors to refresh 
himself with a 
glass of wine or a 
cool mug of beer. 
One warm day 
in June he might 
have stood at his 
window and wit- 
nessed the scene 
which the Even- 
ing Post de- 


scribes. j 
Yesterday 
the grand — 





originality there. His task, he pointed 
out, had been to set down plain state- 
ments of fact which already had been 
widely accepted as such. This he ac- 
complished by amalgamating with rare 
judgment and literary skill the essence 
and some of the form of three already 
existing documents. 

In the Virginia Gazette Jefferson read 
the Bill of Rights which the Virginia 
legislature had 
adopted on June 
12th. In the Bill 
these lines occur: 

“All men are 
by nature free 
and _ independent 
and have certain 
inherent rights of 
which . . . they 
cannot by any 
compact deprive 
or divest their 
posterity, namely, 





question of 

INDEPENDENCY 

was proposed to the first, sec- 
ond, fourth and fifth battalions 
. consisting of about two 
thousand officers and men. 
Against it ‘in the first battalion, 
four officers and twenty-three 
privates; second battalion, two 
privates; fourth and fifth battal- 
ions unanimous for independence. 
The lieutenant colonel of the 
third battalion refusing to put the 
question gave umbrage to the 
men . . . Take heed, Tories, 
you are at your last gasp! 


Mr. Jefferson wrote on in the unsea- 
sonable heat. Unlike most Virginia 
gentlemen, he was an early riser, and 
worked in the cool hours before break- 
fast. During the day his time was 
largely taken up at the State House. He 
may have done a little work of eve- 
nings after his dinner at Smith’s— 
where a good meal was served for fifty 
cents, though Mr. Jefferson usually paid 
around a dollar for his. But his candle 
was usually out and Mr. Jefferson in 
bed by ten o'clock. I do not know 
whether he had one of his fiddles with 
him or not, but it is likely that he had. 
Mr. Jefferson played a great deal with- 
out an audience. He had what was 
called a kit fiddle, a small instrument 
which he carried on his travels in a port- 
manteau or an overcoat pocket. He 
would put out his light and sit for an 
hour in a tavern bedroom, playing so 
softly that a person sleeping in the 
chamber adjoining would not be dis- 
turbed. 

Jefferson reduced his task to what a 
modern editor would call a rewrite job. 
In later yéars someone remarked that 
there was nothing new in the Declara- 
tion—to which Jefferson responded that 
he was surprised that one should expect 


the enjoyment of 
life and liberty 

and pursuing and obtaining hap- 
piness and safety.” 

This Jefferson (plus some editing by 
Franklin) turned into one of the world’s 
most famous phrases 

“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness.” 

Next Mr. Jefferson picked up a paper 
of his own composition, which he had 
written in his rooms in Philadelphia ex- 
pecting to have it incorporated in the 
new Virginia constitution. Later it was 
made a part of the Virginia constitution, 
though Jefferson could not foresee that. 
But he saw a chance to put this idle 
writing to immediate use and did so. He 
incorporated it almost bodily into his 
Declaration, where it appeared as 
twenty-two of the twenty-eight enu- 
merated reasons for separating from 
Great Britain. 

The third document Jefferson availed 
himself of was R. H. Lee’s resolution, 
which he copied word for word. 

Mr. Jefferson then rolled up the four 
sheets of paper he had covered with 
writing and took them around to show 
to Franklin and Adams. Both suggested 
changes, which were made. Franklin 
made the most changes. He was laid up 
with gout that week, so Jefferson un- 
doubtedly saw him at his rather pre- 
tentious residence farther down on 
Chestnut Street. The wisdom of Frank- 
lin is proverbial. It shines through in 
small matters as well as large—and bear 
in mind, please, that at this juncture 
this tentative literary composition of 
Mr. Jefferson’s was not considered of 
world-shaking importance; the Lee reso- 
lution was the important thing. 

Franklin was seventy-two years old. 
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He knew the world as a philosopher, a 
politician, a diplomat, a scientist, an 
editor. In this instance he was all 
editor. Adjusting his  silver-rimmed 
spectacles he took Mr. Jefferson’s manu- 
script and went over it with a kindly 
master’s critical faculty. 

“When in the course of human events 
it becomes necessary for a people . . .” 
He read that far and paused. His pen 
struck out the weak “a” and made it 
read “one people.” Note the difference? 

‘ . causes which impel them to 
threaten separation.” Old Ben’s quill 
was busy again. Out went the equivocal 
“threaten” .n favor of the simple “the”. 

“We hold these truths to be sacred 
and undeniable . . . ” wrote Mr. Jeffer- 
son. “We hold these truths to be se/f- 
evident,” revised Editor Franklin. 

Franklin made eleven changes in 
Jefferson’s copy—seldom more than a 
word or two at a time—but each change 
bears the sure touch of genius. 

On June 28th the Lee resolution came 
before Congress again and ou July 2nd 
it was passed. The United States of 
America was an accomplished fact. 

On July 3rd the Congress began con- 
sideration of four sheets of paper which 
a stammering young man with red hair 
had laid before the house. It was the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The polite suggestions of Franklin 
and Adams gave way to the clamorous 
criticism of sixty men in pig tails and 
silk stockings. They objected to this, 
they did not like that. Being unable 
to speak on his feet, Jefferson was 
powerless to defend his declaration. 
That task was earnestly undertaken by 
Adams whilst Jefferson squirmed in his 
chair. Kind-hearted old Dr. Franklin 
came and sat down beside him. “Now 
you see,” said Franklin, “why I avoid 
drafting state papers.” He related an 
anecdote of his days as a journeyman 
printer, which Jefferson could repeat 
and laugh at fifty years later. A friend 


of his, Franklin said, set up a shop dis- 
“John Thomp- 


playing a handsome sign 
son, Hatter, 
Makes and Sells 


As the morning wore on it grew 
warmer. The powdered wigs were hot 
and sweaty. John Adams was on his 
feet, the defender of the Declaration. 
Mr. Jefferson sat in silence, unconsci- 
ously practicing his habit of the obser- 
vation of small details which sometimes 
have important bearing on large things. 
He watched the flies swarm through the 
window from the livery stable nearby 
and assail the legs of the debaters. 
Handkerchiefs were used alternately to 
mop prespiring brows and flick the buz- 
zing visiters from silk-stockinged shanks. 
Those flies, thought Mr. Jefferson, are 
on my side. The picture remained with 
him for years—it and Dr. Franklin’s 
story of the hatter’s sign. 

The climax came early in the after- 
noon. The Congress had talked itself 
out. The debate languished. A motion 
was put and seconded. State delega- 
tions voted under the unit rule. Every 
vote was ave. The Declaration of In- 
dependence had been adopted 

The corrected draft was hurried off to 
a printer named John Dunlap, who 
worked until late that night fulfilling a 
rush order for printed copies. The next 
morning these imprints—‘‘broadsides” 
they called them—were started by pony 
express throughout the Colonies to be 
read to all troops at formation and pro- 
claimed in cities and towns. 

All and all, Mr. Jefferson’s handiwork 
had come off much better than John 
Thompson’s sign. After a day and a 
half of picking and pecking the Con- 
gress left it pretty much as it found it 
—thanks largely te Ajams—and several 
of the changes were unmistakable im- 
provements. But Mr. Jefferson did not 
think so. Particularly he disliked the 
deletion of his reflection on King George 
for not suppressing the slave trade 

“He has waged a cruel war against 
human nature itself, violating the sacred 
rights of life and liberty in the persons 
of a distant peeple who never offended 
him, captivating and carrying them into 
slavery This piratical warfare, the 


approbrium of in- | 
powers, is | 


fidel 





Hats for Ready 
Money.” Below 
was a picture of 
a hat. Well, first 
one and then an- 
other offered sug- 
gestions as to how 
to improve the 
sign and pretty 
soon all John had 
left was his name 
and the figure of 
a hat. 

The criticism of 
Congress was continued on July 4th. 
Mr. Jefferson was up at six o'clock, 
looking at his thermometer. It reg- 
istered 68—pretty warm for six A. M., 
but the coolest of several mornings. At 
nine o’clock Mr. Jefferson was in his 
place at the State House. Speaker Han- 
cock called the Congress to orde> and 
the consideration line by line of Mr. 
Jefferson’s paper was resumed. 








the warfare of the 
Christian king of 
Great Britain, de- 
termined to keep 





bought & 


It sounds more 
like the declama- 
tion of a Massa- 
chusetts ‘a boli- 
tionist of another 
generation than 
the Colonial Virginia master of eighty- 
three slaves. It was stricken from the 
Declaration at the request of Georgia 
and South Carolina, whose protests were 
supported by New England delegates, 
mindful of the interests of the hardy 
Yankee sea captains who made their 
living in the slave-carrying trade. 

But as he had done at times before. 
Mr. Jefferson (Continued on page 86) 
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Narrative and drawings by 


John W. Thomason, Jr. 
Captain, U. S. Marine Corps 


** ‘Fix Bayonets!’ is the finest monu- 
ment of the American Expeditionary 
Force, and a notable volume of prose, 
with drawings that are of permanent 
interest to American history. Here 
is the exact account of the late 
crusade.”—New York World. 


Fix Bayonets! 


“If you want to get the feel of the 
American troops in the war, this, 
after all, is the book that will give 
it.... When somebody like Thoma- 
son comes along, bugles are unnec- 
essary.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


*“‘Magnificent as literature .... 
His drawings fit inextricably into 
the text.”—Laurence Stallings. 


Fix Bayonets! 


“Captain Thomason has re-created 
in an ever-to-be-remembered way 
certain aspects and feelings of men 
who went through those days. Per- 
haps, here for the first time has the 
spirit of modern combat been put 
into pictures.’”"—— Thomas Boyd in 
the Saturday Review of Literature. 
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drawing of a heuten- 
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German major, hand 
to hand. 
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sunk his disappointment in a tour of the 
Chestnut Street shops. He bought a 
new thermometer for $0.35, seven pairs 
of gloves for Mrs. Jefferson for $3.37, 
and “gave in charity” thirty-one cents. 
The next day he replenished his stock 
of writing paper at an outlay of thirty- 
one cents and the day after that in- 
vested in a shilling’s (twelve and a half 
cents) worth of beer. He put away the 
changes of Franklin and Adams in their 
handwriting, and a few weeks later 
carried the document off to Monticello. 

Whilst at work on the Declaration 
Mr. Jefferson had made up his mind to 
retire from Congress and return to 
Virginia where he could serve his coun- 
try and (as he imagined) find time to 
keep an eye on his personal affairs. He 
began to wind up his work and prepare 
to leave. On the night of July 8th a 
clamor of bells disturbed the serenity of 
Philadelphia. They had been going 
since noon. One of them was in the 
steeple of the State House, prophetically 
inscribed, “To Proclaim Liberty .. .” 
The din announced the first public read- 
ing of Mr. Jefferson’s Declaration. Mr. 
Adams, seeking repose to refresh his 
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Jimmy Burke now considered her, 
quizzically. 

“Ten apiece,” he corrected, “if—if 
you'll—” Briefly he outlined the con- 
ditions. 

She nodded again. 

“Tt’s the last seat in the house, any- 
how,” she said. ‘“He’ll have to take it 
or leave it. And it ain’t any of my 
business, or his, what seat you bought.” 

But the curiosity in her eyes belied 
her calm acceptance of Burke’s strange 
request. Because it would not do to 
have her delicately cross-questioning 
Check-suit he undertook to enlighten 
her after a fashion of his own. Indeed, 
he was beginning to enjoy the evening 
hugely. 

“It’s my Uncle Montague, you know 
—I’m his nephew,” he confided, “his 
heir. Haven’t been speaking for weeks. 
He’s heard stories—slander—vile cal- 
umny—and he’s been stalking me for 
days, trying to find out if it’s true. 
They’re after his money, you see. 
Wouldn’t let me explain, and I couldn’t 
think of anything until I hit on this. I 
thought maybe if I could get him into 
the seat next to me—” 

The girl’s lips remained open while 
he paid for both tickets and turned 
away with but one in his possession. 
She was still speechless when he 
wheeled back again. 

“I—I hope that it’s a highly—ah— 
moral performance,” he faltered. 


mind for the problems of the morrow, 
complained that the noise kept him 
awake. Probably young Mr. Jefferson 
felt much the same way. 


| forty-seven years the original 
manuscript of the Declaration lay 
untouched in Mr. Jefferson’s private 
files before the country suddenly awoke 
to the fact that the Teclaration of In- 
dependence was an imperishable state 
paper. A curious squabble between two 
publishers reintroduced the document to 
the American people. With the sur- 
prised satisfaction which unlooked-for 
recognition brings to authors, Thomas 
Jefferson received a nation’s tardy ac- 
claim of the forgotten paper he had 
composed in a bricklayer’s house in 
Philadelphia. A lonely widower of more 
than eighty, living in the great manse 
of Monticello by tolerance of creditors, 
amidst the mute companionship of 
books, fumbled with faded memories. 
Then he took a pen and revised the 
wording of his tombstone to include: 
“Author of the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence.” 


Her mouth closed with a snap and 
she swallowed hard. Then her lips 
curled. 

“Quitcher kiddin’,” she drawled. “It’s 
crook stuff—and it’s packin’ ’em in.” 

But when, a moment later, she re-sold 
the other ticket, which Burke had al- 
ready paid for, to a man in a flam- 
boyant check suit, she kept to her bar- 
gain. She assured the latter that it was 
the only seat left in the house. 

Fifteen minutes later, as Burke rose 
and stepped punctiliously into the aisle 
to allow Check-suit access to the seat 
next to his own, he enjoyed greatly the 
expression upon the latter’s face. And 
for the next half hour they sat side by 
side, watching the first act of the play. 
That is, Check-suit watched the show, 
or seemed to watch it, and Burke 
watched Check-suit. 

“The Man Inside” was an able piece 
of craftsmanship. Before the action 
was fifteen minutes under way there 
wasn’t a soul in the house but knew 
that Hugh Stanage was a gentleman 
thief. 

At the fall of the first curtain Burke 
turned to Check-suit so suddenly that 
the latter had no chance to seek the 
lobby. Instead he flinched back a little, 
like a shying horse. 

“Excellent!” Burke exclaimed. “Tre- 
mendous! A masterly depiction of 
types.” 

No spark of humor kindled Check- 
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suit’s eye. But he had a piece of criti- 
cism to offer. 

“As usual,” he muttered. “As usual. 
they make damn fools of the police 
department.” 

“They?” Burke was frankly puzzled. 

“Whoever wrote the damned thing,” 
sulked Check-suit. 

“Oh, but I say,” Burke expostulated. 
“Not the author, you know. It’s this 
Stanage who’s showing them up. Clever, 
that lad! Brains—eh? He'll out-game 
them, you know—anticipate ’em. That’s 
the trouble with our whole protective 
system as it is to-day. No initiative— 
no imagination. Wrong men in it— 
wrong fundamentally. Personally I've 
already been of the opinion that a pe- 
culiar gift distinguishes the born hunter 
of crime. I make no pretense of hav- 
ing that gift myself; in fact, I’ve al- 
ways fancied myself in the réle of the 
other Johnny—the swell cracksman, you 
know. Action—adventure—peril al- 
ways lurking just around the corner. 
And then plenty of leisure to live it all 
over again in retrospect.” 

“Sure,” Check-suit cut in and scored, 
without looking at him. ‘Plenty of 
leisure to think it over—a twenty-year 
stretch of it-—up the river.” 

“Of course there is always the risk,” 
admitted Burke, “though, frankly, it 
would never be that which would deter 
me. It’s rather the unsound business 
logic of the robber-Johnny’s position. 
Why risk a twenty-year stretch, as you 
so technically term it, when merely by 
applying his talents a little differently he 
might enjoy a tidy income—a snug and 
tidy income I might say—with no risk 
whatever?” 

Check-suit waited for him to explain. 

“In the matter 
of rewards offered 
by burglar insur- 
ance companies 
for the return of 
stolen goods,” 
Burke _ breathed 
with the zeal of 
an inventor. 

“Pinch them, 
and return them 
for the reward?” 
Check-suit asked 


and there are two more acts of the 
thing to come.” 
The second-act curtain rose at the 


moment, for which Check-suit was 
thankful. This time it was Burke who 
watched the players upon the stage. 
Check-suit watched Burke. And the 
latter’s actions were anything but con- 
ducive to his serenity. 


of the act came 
eased out of 


EFORE the middle 

around Burke silently 
his seat and into the aisle. Check-suit 
had closed his eyes for just a moment, 
as it chanced. When he opened them 
and saw what had happened, he rushed 
out into the lobby. Burke, his topcoat 
left behind in the cloak-room, was just 
stepping into a taxi. Check-suit hailed 
a cruising cab and started in pursuit. 

When presently Burke’s taxi came to 
a stop several blocks away, in front of 
a brightly-lighted shop with a certain 
familiar sign above its entrance, Check- 
suit’s pursuing cab pulled up with 
squealing brakes a half block behind. 
Burke’s driver, red haired and freckled, 
merely shrugged his shoulders as his 
fare went into Croninshield’s pawnshop. 
He knew its unsavory reputation. 

Five minutes in Croninshield’s pro- 
duced for Burke a green felt bag in 
which was a sectional jimmy. He had 
told a pretty story—an old trunk, a 
lost key, no time for a locksmith. Cron- 
inshield blinked, but sedulously avoided 
Burke’s eye. Then as the customer 


paused a moment at the door of the 
establishment : 

“If you should find anything of value in 
the—ah—trunk upon which you might 
care to realize, 


” he offered, “my facilities 
are admirable— 
and quite dis- 


creet. 
Burke thanked 
him, and with one 


foot on the run- 
ning board of the 
cab, paused to 
speak to the red- 
headed driver. 
Pressing some 
bills into the oth- 
er’s hand, he en- 
tered the _ cab 





“Veh, it’s a great 








idea. How many 
times do you 
think a bird could get away with it?” 
“Pinch them from the less clever 
crooks who pinched them in the first 
place,’ Burke set him right in his own 
vernacular. “A sort of combination 
Raffles and Sherlock Holmes, with all 
the—ah—operating advantages which 
the former enjoys and none of the han- 
dicaps of the latter. Nobody ever will- 
ingly helps a detective, you know, unless 
it’s one they’ve been compelled to em- 
ploy themselves; everybody seems to 
glory in a crook’s success until they’ve 
had personal experience with one. Take 
this very play, for instance. It’s Stan- 
age they’re all rooting for, isn’t it? 
And they’re already offering twenty 
thousand reward for the loot, besides, 


Around the corner 
the cab  whirred 
and into Madison Avenue. A couple of 
blocks behind, Check-suit’s cab rushed in 
pursuit. The leader swung dangerously 
into Thirty —th Street, slackened speed 
a little, hugging meanwhile the more 
deeply-shadowed curb, and then leaped 
forward again. Out into the avenue 
and up, then east again and into Madi- 
son. At the Ritz the first car trundled 
into line on the stand behind a half- 
dozen other idle cabs. Check-suit’s 
driver, taken by surprise, stopped too. 
Check-suit’s patience was truly ad- 
mirable. He waited five minutes before 
he sot out and sauntered past. The 
next moment he had jerked the cab door 
open and was peering inside. 
The red- (Continued on page 88) 
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Just Around the (orner 


(Continued from page 87) 


haired driver leaned around with an air 
of boredom. 

“Where to?” he inquired casually. 

But he was grinning. He had just 
discovered that one of the bills which 
the young swell had given him was 
a fiver. 

Check-suit straightened. The cab was 
empty—very, very empty. Check-suit’s 
voice was strained. , 

“You picked. up a fare about half an 
hour ago at the Gaiety,” he began. “A 
blond guy, slim and quick—” 

Instantly the red-haired driver’s man- 
ner changed—impalpably. 

“Not me,” he stated flatly. “I been 
laid up an hour with a blow-out.” 

Check-suit stood contemplating the 
guileless freckled face with bitterness. 
Burke’s moralizing about the unwilling- 
ness of the world at large to help a de- 
tective recurred to him—and his eve- 
ning was complete. He cursed so that 
the world might hear. 





II 


HE Van Antwerp mansion is an ar- 

chitectural relic of New York’s pre- 
gasoline period. At the time when the 
elder Peter Van Antwerp first conceived 
and constructed it it was considered by 
those whose opinion alone mattered, so 
far as Peter the First was concerned, to 
be worthy of the Van Antwerp tradi- 
tions—and millions. 

Many of those millions had been ac- 
quired through the advantageous pur- 
chase and disposal of real estate. And 
though New York real-estate opportuni- 
ties may not today be what they ence 
were, Peter the Younger cannot be said 
to have neglected his talents in that line 
For he has never left the city on one of 
his prolonged excursions after Kadiak 
bear or what not without first spending 
an hour with Bleecher, his agent, over a 
discussion of a short-term lease. 

All of which is more or less relevant, 
for though Peter the Younger does not 
appear in this story, it brings us not too 
abruptly to the Van Antwerp dining- 
room, in which Jimmy Burke, alias the 
Dancer, received one Peter B. Halloran 
at ten o'clock the next morning. 

Exceedingly pleased with the diver- 
sion which Check-suit had yielded the 
night before, Burke had slept the sleep 
of blessedly perfect digestion. The 
sleep of the just is a pretty phrase, but 
it is not to be taken seriously. Burke 
had slipped off into slumber regretting 
only that he could not be present when 
Check-suit made his report to his chief. 

When, at about ten o'clock, a bell 
tinkled thinly deep in the rear of the 
house, and he paused in an attack upon 
his breakfast grapefruit, it was to smile, 
quizzically, as though a pet prophecy 
were about to be vindicated. 


The outer door thudded. Head ex- 


pectantly lifted, he- waited. And then 
Charles, known less formally once upon 
a time as English, flashed into the room. 
The valet’s face was putty gray. 

“Well?” Burke’s crisp monosyllable 
stopped his rush across the room, but it 
did not check his panic whisper. 

“A bull!” he gabbled, and he twisted 
a bit of cardboard between his fingers. 
“S’elp me Gawd, it’s Halloran!” 


HE smile was wiped from the Dan- 

cer’s lips. His face was rarely hard. 
Such faces, when they do harden, are 
truly dangerous. He lifted one hand 
and pointed to the doorway. 

“Back there!” he whipped out. 

English turned and slunk to the door. 

“Now we'll try that again,” ordered 
Burke. And, his voice mildly unper- 
turbed: ‘Well, Charles?” 

English gulped and’ fought his shoul- 
ders back. 

“I—I beg pardon, sir,” he quavered. 
““A—a gentleman to see you, sir. A Mr. 
Halloran, sir.” 

Burke’s eyebrows lifted ever so little. 

“Halloran?” He mused over the bit 
of twisted cardboard before thrusting it 
out of sight. “But of course—the illus- 
trious detective. Please have him in, 
Charles.” 

The valet turned and obeyed. And 
Burke was again engrossed with his 
grapefruit when Halloran entered. 

Hailoran looked like a successful bank 
president; his methods were as finished. 

“Will you join me?” Burke inquired, 
indicating the steam-dulled breakfast 
covers. 

“Thank you, no.” 

“Coffee?” —brightly. 

“I breakfasted—early,” Halloran ex- 
plained 

Burke’s lips parted in his boyish 
smile 

“You'll pardon me,” he begged, and 
dug with zest into his grapefruit. 

For a moment Halloran sat quiet, 
grave eyes upon him. Halloran was not 
sure; he often wondered if he would 
ever be sure—not just morally certain, 
but positive enough to assume the bur- 
den of procf—concerning the young 
man before him. He liked Jimmy 
Burke; he considered the Dancer an in- 
spired devil and rather loved him for it. 
Whether they were one and the same 
person— 

Suddenly, easily, he broke the silence. 

“Of course MacIntyre is a bungler,” 
he said. “He proved that himself, last 
night.” 

Halloran had not expected dissimula- 
tion or mock surprise. Nor did his 
abruptness awaken either. 

“MacIntyre?” Burke’s eyelids crin- 
kled at the corners with amused recol- 
lection. “You mean Check-suit?” 

“MacIntyre—or Check-suit, which- 
ever pleases you best. He has a weak- 
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ness that way,” acknowledged Halloran. 
“Of course I might explain the whole 
affair of his shadowing you as a case of 
stupidity—mistaken identity—” 

“Of course—” 

“Only—” 

“Only that might make the—ah—ex- 
planation of your call upon me this 
morning—charmed, as you know—a lit- 
tle less, shall we say graceful?” 

““Meaning—” 

“Meaning that there would seem to 
be no reason whatever for your having 
favored me, if Check-suit blundered, 
and followed the wrong man last night.” 

Halloran gave this point some consid- 
eration. His gaze was not the piercing 
scrutiny popularly ascribed to famous 
sleuths. It was shrewd, but absent- 
minded, too, and warmly humorous. 

“Perhaps,” he admitted, “and yet that 


part of it scarcely matters, does it, since 
the slight attention seems neither to 
have outraged nor discommoded you?” 
“And you knew, 


He paused an instant. 
of course, that 
Croninshield 
would report to 
me—” 

With malicious 
enjoyment of the 
situation Burke 
had been wonder- 
ing exactly how 
Halloran would 
lead up to this 
topic. Now, from 
the other’s man- 
ner, he realized 
that there was 
more than the es- 
capade of the 
this visit. 

“He called you up and reported this 
suspicious customer? I thought he 
would.” 


night before behind 


“TT SAW him this morning at eight,” 

Halloran set him right, calmly. 
“and verified MacIntyre’s report con- 
cerning your purchase. But doesn’t it 
strike you, Mr. Burke, that it was 
rather unusual for a young man, bent 
merely upon deviling the police, to 
know that Croninshield was a—police 
informer?” 

“A stool-pigeon?” Just the slightest 
trace of contempt edged Burke’s man- 
ner. “Why, even the driver of the taxi 
knew his record. Quite disinterestedly 
he warned me against him.” 

“Hum-m-m,” murmured Halloran. 
“So that’s it? Well, none of them are 
useful very long.” 

Once more a time of silence. Once 
more it was Halloran who broke it. He 
drew from his side pocket a late edition 
of a morning newspaper, folded to a 
certain column, and handed it to Burke. 

“Apparently you haven’t seen this,” 
he said. 

Burke’s eyes dropped to the head- 
lines. Halloran’s dropped to the fingers 
which held the folded sheet. The fin- 
gers failed to tighten; the paper never 
quivered. But the blood went thunder- 





ing to Jimmy Burke’s ears. He won- 
dered, too, what his face must look like. 
His skin felt stiff as parchment, his lips 
taut and dry. And yet Halloran, allow- 
ing his gaze to lift, suffered his moment 
of greatest doubt. Not even the Dancer, 
he told himself, no matter how good his 
poker-face, his self-command, could 
have met such a test without somehow 
betraying himself. 

For the paragraph which Halloran 
had requested Jimmy Burke to read 
was a brief account of the theft of the 
Martin Tenny jewels. 


HE safe had been opened between 
the hours of three and six .. . 
At six-five a servant had discovered the 
open safe door. The exact value of the 
missing gems was as yet unknown... 
among them the famous yellow diamond 
known as the Mongolian The 
police promised an arrest within twenty- 
four hours, as usual No doubt 
about the identity 


of the depredator | 


dancing 
man was found 
chalked upon the 


looted safe-door. 

Right there 
Burke _ stopped 
reading. In an 
upstairs room his 
own things had 
been laid out, 
barely an hour 
before, by Eng- 
lish His plans 


had been perfect 
enterprise—three 
the Tenny 


for the coming night’s 
months of planning—and 
jewels were gone, out from under his 
very fingers! His ears had ceased to 
thunder; his whistle of surprise was as 
steady and liquid as the call of a bird. 
But bitter scorn for that unknown thief 
possessed his soul. 

“The Dancer!” 
you believe it?” 

Halloran caught the rasping note in 
the question.” 

“Do you?” 

Burke’s smile returned, 
longer boyish. 

“The job, apparently, was well done,” 
he argued. “No amateur could balk Mar- 
tin Tenny’s burglar-alarms. But this danc- 
ing man, done in chalk—this flamboy- 
ant, swaggering challenge to the police— 

“Exactly,” Halloran picked him up 
“That isn’t his method. The Dancer is 
a gentleman.” 

Until now the hushes which had oc- 
curred in the Van Antwerp dining-room 
had been, after a fashion, amiably un- 
antagonistic. Now, suddenly, the two 
were facing each other, as silently. as 


he murmured. “Do 


he countered. 
but it was no 


alertly poised and as deadly as two 
champion prize-fighters. 

“I suppose, in view of my feather- 
brained performance last night,” Burke 


took the initiative, “you would like to 
have me account for myself.” 
Halloran shook his head. 
“You have (Continued on page go) 
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(Continued from page 89) 


delicately refrained from questioning 
my reasons for setting MacIntyre to 
shadow you,” he replied. “It seems to 
me I can do no less than respect your 
reasons, in return, for giving him such 
a—such a merry whirl.” 

A little taken aback, Burke hesitated. 

“Then you don’t think I did that job, 
last night?” he asked. ‘You don’t think 
I—might be the Dancer?” 

Pointedly Halloran ignored the sec- 
ond part of the query. 

“I know you didn’t,” he said serenely. 
“And I know the Dancer didn’t. But 
what I would like to know is, how in 
hell did it happen that this thing was 
found in front of the Tenny safe this 
morning?” 

And he laid upon the table the green- 
felt-cased jimmy which Burke, in a 
spirit of mischief, had bought from 
Croninshield twelve hours earlier. It 
was anti-climax. The paragraph advis- 
ing of the Tenny robbery had been the 
high spot—the hard spot—for Burke. 
This time he did not try to hide his emo- 
tions. He started and stared—and then 
he laughed until the tears stood in his 
eyes. 

“Well, I’m damned!” he gasped. “I’m 
damned! Why—why don’t you lock 
me up?” 

But Halloran did not laugh. 

“For two reasons,” he replied slowly. 
“T’ve already told you that this job 
doesn’t impress me as the Dancer’s. 
That’s one. The other is your conver- 
sation with MacIntyre, at “The Man In- 
side.’ ” 

Burke’s mirth hushed. 

“Indeed! I don’t think I follow 
you.” 

“T'll try to make myself explicit.” 
Halloran weighed his words with the air 
of a man sure of himself. “Suppose 
that I did set Mac to watch you, be- 
cause I suspected you of being the 
Dancer? Even assume, for the time be- 
ing, if you will, that you really are 
he—” 

“Flattered, I’m sure,” said Burke. 
“Merely an assumption, of course.” 

“Naturally.” 


YE to eye they smiled in perfect un- 

derstanding. 

“Last night you mentioned an inter- 
esting proposition to MacIntyre,” Hal- 
loran went smoothly on. “ ‘Pinch them 
from the less clever crooks who pinched 
them in the first place,’ were your 
words, I believe. Well, the Fidelity 
Trust is already authorizing me to offer 
ten thousand for the return of the 
stones—they are mostly unset. Not a 
poor incentive in itself. In addition it 
occurred to me that the Dancer—” he 
bowed, ever so slightly—‘might take 
some personal satisfaction in relieving 
of his plunder whoever placed him in 
this—equivocal position.” 


“He would,” Burke admitted prompt- 
ly. “Speaking as the Dancer, I must 
protest that the entire proceeding—the 
planting of the jimmy, and the dancing 
man done in chalk—has outraged all my 
conceptions of honor and fair-play. I 
deplore it as most unprofessional—most 
unprofessional!” 

Burke toyed with the silver. 

“The long arm of coincidence,” he 
continued, seeming to speak his thoughts 
aloud with much self-contempt. ‘Serves 
me right. I am of a light and frivolous 
nature. I—trifled! But then, I thought 
that MacIntyre would find that jimmy 
in the pocket of the taxi door. I left 
the end of it sticking out in plain sight 
so that he couldn’t well miss it. Such 
stupidity is—dangerous. You—you 
questioned the taxi-driver?” 

“He denied carrying any passengers 
at all last night after nine o’clock, and 
stuck to it. I think that made Mac 
sorest of all.” 

“It would,” exclaimed Burke. 

And with that they were laughing to- 
gether, without resentment. Burke rose. 
They started toward the hall. 

“Call upon me at any time if I can 
be of assistance,” said Halloran. “I 
might as well tell you, I suppose, that 
all of Tenny’s house-guests have already 
been examined and have satisfactorily 
established their innocence. It prom- 
ises to be an interesting experiment, 
doesn’t it? A—a sort of combination 
Raffles and Sherlock Holmes—wasn’t 
that your phrase?” 

Burke’s smile was ready, though a lit- 
tle subdued. 

He let Halloran out and closed the 
door gently behind him. He went back 
to the breakfast table and smoked ab- 
sently over his coffee. He became 
aware of the valet’s presence. 

You may unpack my things, Eng- 
lish,” he ordered. “I'll not need them 
tonight.” 

And then, sardonically, he set him- 
self to the problem of how to do it. 
He returned shortly to the newspapers; 
he exhausted them immediately and 
sent English out for the more lengthy 
accounts in the early afternoon editions 
Finally, in one of them, he found the 
lead he was after. The author of a 
popular woman’s column had seen fit to 
cover the robbery after her own peculiar 
style: 

. among the guests who suffered 
losses was Mrs. Hyphen Dash, of New 
Orleans, who, joined last night by her 
husband at the Tenny country-seat, re- 
turned with him this morning from the 
interrupted week-end festivities to the 
Ritz, where they have been residing for 
some time. When interviewed Mrs. 
Hyphen Dash wore a taupe velvet dress 

they have been prominent this 
season in society . and will remain 
for the rest of the season, if suitable 
accommodations can be found. Mrs. 
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Hyphen Dash, who is dark and slender, 
and quite the spirit of the old South, 
bewailed, more than the loss of her 
jewels, the Manhattan habit of apari- 
ment life. ‘I’m homesick for my own 
house,’ she pouted prettily—” 

There Burke’s eyes grew pensive. He 
propped his chin in his hand and pon- 
dered. The paper rustled unheeded to 
the floor. 

Two hours later he located the red- 
haired taxi-driver. Their pleasure in 
the reunion was mutual. With the slide 
between driver's seat and passenger 
compartment open, they toured Central 
Park and enjoyed 
a conversation 
which, for Burke, 
was illuminating, 
and remunerative 
for the driver. 

“T loafs back to 
the stand,” the 
driver was any- 
thing but reluc- 
tant to talk, “af- 
ter I felt the old 
box tilt when you 
steps off in Thir- 
ty —th Street. 
The guy in the 
checkerboard scenery hangs behind till 
I pulls up in line; then he walks by and 
gives the inside the double O. He's 
looking for somebody but I can’t help 
him. I been laid up, see?” 

Burke nodded his appreciation of this 
finesse. 

“And after that?” 

“I’m in line about a half hour. Then 
I get the whistle and a little guy trips 
across the sidewalk and tells me the 
Pennsylvania Station—” 

“Carrying a bag?” 

“A black bag.” 

“Long Island side?” 

“Yep—the eleven-ten—I just make 
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it. 

“I’m deeply indebted to you,” Burke 
stopped him there. “You didn’t divulge 
this information to anyone else?” 

“Not me!” said the driver. “Another 
come at me this morning, but them 
smart flat-feet pain me to death.” 

Charles, the valet, alias English, once 
the highest-class confidence-man that 
London ever produced, found his em- 
ployer talkative to the point of garrulity 
that night at dinner. Better still, Burke 
had developed a keen curiosity concern- 
ing the heirlooms of the Van Antwerp 
dining-room, some of them well-nigh 
priceless, which afforded English an op- 
portunity to display his knowledge, al- 
ways versatile, and, on this ground, al- 
most exhaustive. China and old plate 
came in for pleasant discussion, but it 
was not until he had lighted his cigar- 
ette that Burke stopped, feet wide, be- 
fore the huge old fireplace and, head 
back, gazed up at two companion can- 
vases in tarnished gold frames on each 
side of the timbered chimney. 

“Rather well done, those two, I sup- 
pose, English?” he yawned. 

English suffered to hear two such 
paintings so lightly mentioned. 





“Rather well done!” he forgot him- 
self. “My Gawd, sir—I—I beg your 
pardon, sir. But they are two of the 
very best examples of the Dutch school, 
sir—the work of Ten Eyck. The one 
on the left—the Dutch lass on the 
canal-bank—is famous for its detail, 
sir.” 

“Valuable?” 

“Thirty-three thousand, sir, some 
fourteen years ago. I have a certain in- 
terest in such things and took pains to 
learn—”’ 

“And the other one?” 

“An earlier effort—the Zuyder Zee— 
valued at a trifle 
less, though per- 
sonally, if I may 
say so, sir, I pre- 
fer it. It is—not 
quite so tight, sir, 
as his later work.” 

“T guess you're 


admitted Burke. 

He took a slow 
turn or two up 
and down the rug, 
and then came to 
an abrupt stop 
before the valet. 

“English,” he said, “at the time when 
I took you on I did so for two. reasons. 
One was, after a fashion, a little joke at 
my own expense. I had never read of a 
crook—a first-class crook—who didn’t 
have an English valet, and who was I to 
transgress the rule? The other was 
your infernal loyalty and trustworthi- 
ness. But now the time is coming, it 
seems, when you are no longer to be 
trusted.” 

The valet’s face had become alarmed 
at his employer’s gravity. Its very 
structure seemed to crumple with his 
last words. 

“If I've overlooked anything, sir,” he 
stammered. “The coat which you 
abandoned, as it were, at the theatre— 
I recovered it, sir. I knew you prized 
it, though it’s shabby. I’ve been trying 
to renovate it a bit, sir—” 

“Not that, English. I said the time és 
coming when you are not to be trusted.” 

English caught a glimpse of Burke’s 
eyes. A vast thankfulness engulfed him. 

“Is—is it, sir?” he asked. 

“Tt is,” emphasized Burke. “In fact, 
it’s here. To think that you, on the 
very day of my departure for an in- 
definite period, should so take advantage 
of your position here as to offer the 
Van Antwerp ancestral halls for rent, 
basely and clandestinely, and to stran- 
gers! I didn’t think it of you, English 
—I didn’t think it of you!” 

“No more did I, sir.” English’s re- 
covery was complete. “No more did I. 
Will—will you really be gone long, sir?” 

“I said for an indefinite period. Of 
course, the—the very fact that you are 
leasing the house without my knowl- 
edge, or the consent of the owner, would 
fail to attract an honest home-hunter. 
Indeed, no one but a dishonest person 
would have anything to do with such a 
bargain.” (Continued on page 92) 
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(Continued from page 91) 


English looked doubtful. 

“T’d have to have a suggestion from 
you, sir, I’m afraid,” he apologized. 
“I’d imagine such a tenant would be 
difficult to secure on short notice.” 

Burke’s lips twitched, but he man- 
aged to keep his face sober. 

“The Ritz, English—Mr. and Mrs. 
Hyphen Dash. They are very home- 
sick for a house all their own, and you 
will elaborate on the attractions of this 
fine old place. The silver, and china— 
and its unobtrusive location. And the 
paintings, English, the Ten Eyck mas- 
terpieces. Don’t, on your life, omit 
them!” 

“Scarcely, sir,” promised English. 
“But—but wouldn’t such an illicit trans- 
action appear to them liable to come to 
the ears of Bleecher, the agent?” 

“If they planned to stay, English—#f 
they planned to stay. But they will 
harbor no such intentions. And if, when 
they leave, anything of value should dis- 
appear with them, what better scape- 
goat could they desire than a dishonest 
caretaker? In the matter of scape- 
goats the Hyphen Dashes are specialists. 
They take whatever chance sends their 
way, and make the most of it. Why, 
their very reason for leaving hurriedly, 
when the time comes, may well be the 
discovered irregularity of their arrange- 
ment with you. You—you won’t have 
a leg left to stand on.” 

“I’m afraid not, sir,” murmured the 
valet. “And about when, do you sup- 
pose, will I be likely to give way to this 
—this untrustworthy impulse, sir?” 

Burke looked at his watch. 

“Why not now?” he asked, brightly. 
“They'll be dining in their rooms to- 
night, I dare say. You might hint, 
delicately, at your proposition over the 
telephone, and make an appointment if 
they seem interested. Careful, now!” 

“Have no fear, sir,” said English. 
“T’m not exactly a novice, sir. It—it 
quite takes me back to old times.” 

It developed into a long-drawn-out 
conference—that telephone call. Ten 
minutes later the valet bowed to Burke 
with a proud smile. His technique was 
that of an artist. 

“I’m to see them tomorrow morning 
at eleven, sir,” he reported. “The one 
detail which seems to interest them 
most is the question of immediate pos- 
session.” 

“Yes?” 

“T told them,” said English, “that I 
felt certain it could be—arranged.” 

Promptly at seven o’clock in the eve- 
ning, two days later, Mrs. Hyphen Dash 
swept regally downstairs and into the 
Van Antwerp. dining-room, where 
Charles bowed deeply and drew back a 
chair with just the proper shade of def- 
erence. The author of the popular 
woman’s column had described her as 
dark and slender—a description only 
partially accurate. Dark she was, and 


full-blooded, and handsome as a peony 
is handsome, overboldly—but she was 
not slender, though perfectly willing to 
be. Physically she completely dwarfed 
Hyphen Dash, who followed her into the 
room. Hyphen Dash was wiry and 
olive-skinned. It was the woman who 
dominated the conversation. Hyphen 
Dash seemed sullen. 

“Oh!” she gushed, as soon as she was 
seated, her eyes sweeping the shadowy, 
candle-lit room. “What a darling old 
interior! Joseph, dear, please do look 
at that marvelous plate, and the candle- 
sticks—and the wonderful old _pic- 
tures!” 

Hyphen Dash hardly needed the in- 
vitation. Already his gaze was roving 
the walls. 

“I’m looking,” he grunted. 

A wave of red intensified the lady’s 
already high color. She bit her lip, as 
if self-control came hard. But English, 
deftly, anticipated any difficult awk- 
wardness. 

“If you please, madame,” he apolo- 
gized, “‘as I told you, there are no ser- 
vants—” 

“We quite understand, Charles.” She 
smiled graciously. “It was good of you 
to try to take care of us alone. But I 
had to come—another hour in a hotel 
would have been intolerable. The very 
simplest service, and tomorrow we will 
take up the question of a cook and 
maids.” 

English bowed again and left the 
room, and hard upon his going Mrs. 
Hyphen Dash wheeled upon her con- 
sort. 

“Now look here, you,” she shot across 
the table. “One more crack like that 
last one and I’m through! Do you get 
me?” 

The man sneered back at her, ven- 
omously. 

“ “Joseph, dear, please do look at that 
marvelous plate, and the candlesticks— 
and the wonderful old pictures!’” he 
mocked with wicked accuracy. “A-a-ah, 
hell! And five minutes ago you were 
afraid to come down stairs.” 

“You're right I was,” she came back, 
“and I’m afraid now. This ain’t my 
game. It’s yours. But I’m playing up 
to it, and you'll play up to it, too—or 
you'll go it alone.” 

Her vehemence startled him. 

“Aw, I didn’t mean anything, Fanny,” 
he soothed her, “only—only your high- 
class chatter is getting on my nerves, I 
guess. What do I think of Swizzle- 
Gherkin’s last opera, and have I heard 
Bazzazza’s high C lately, and did I see 
Demitasse’s Nymph at the Old Swim- 
min’-Hole. Bah! I’m getting brain fag 
from thinking up remarks about art 
which I don’t know anything about, and 
care less.” 

A faintly sympathetic droop curved 
the straight line of her lips. But her 
voice remained uncompromising. 
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“All you got to do is knock,” she 
said. “Knock everything that’s men- 
tioned. The best people all do it. I’m 
taking care of the heavy work in feed- 
ing you the leads.” 

“But don’t a husband and wife in this 
swell mob ever talk about anything 
human,” he wailed, “even when they’re 
dining alone?” 

A moment later English entered and 
served the soup. And no further mis- 
understanding threatened to mar the 
repast which the valet, short-handed as 
he was, handled admirably. Dutifully, 
albeit a bit languorously, Hyphen Dash 
gave heed to Mrs. Hyphen Dash’s com- 
ment on topics of the day, his restless 
eyes, however, which persisted in stray- 
ing around the room, betraying that his 
thoughts were elsewhere. And_ she, 
whenever his back was turned, watched 
English like a cat. 

“That Cockney’s a crook,” she com- 
mented grimly, during one of English’s 
absences from the room. “I tell you 
he’s as crooked as a hairpin.” 

“Well, what of it?” inquired Hyphen 
Dash. “Everybody is—so why pick on 
him?” 

She was silent a moment, fighting 
against a growing, intuitive dread. 

“And unless he’s half-witted he must 
figure that we know he had no author- 
ty” 

The man interrupted her with wise 
superiority. 

“Right this minute that Cockney ain’t 
figuring on anything,” he said, “except 
his own game. Just a piece of easy 
change while his boss is away.” 

“Sure!” Caustically she picked him 
up. “Sure, that’s the trouble with a 
wise guy. He never stops to figure that 
someone else may be a thought or two 
ahead of him. He never figures any- 
thing but his own game.” 

She paused, but Hyphen Dash refused 
to accept the challenge in her implica- 
tion. 

“It’s too easy, Joe,” she half begged 
him. “It’s too soft. Why, just look at 
the stuff in this one room!” 

“Ain’t I been lookin’?” he demanded. 
“Sa-a-y, it would take a dray to move 
this junk.” 

Hope leaped high in her eyes. 





“Sure it would. We couldn’t get 
away with it!” 
“IT got away with the Tenny job, 
| didn’t 1?” 


“We had luck,” she peristed. ‘First 
old lady Tenny falls for me, because I 
tell her I’m from the dear old South, 
and her father fought and bled at 
Antietam. Then you hop a taxi and 
find a piece of ready-made evidence 
sticking out of the upholstery—” 

“It was luck opening the safe, too, I 
One hour and five minutes 


suppose. 
with my ear plastered to that steel 
plate!” 


“Oh, I ain’t trying to take it away 
from you. I’m admitting that there 
ain’t five men in the country could ’a’ 
done it. But this—I tell you it don’t 
look right. I—I—somehow—something 
tells me it’s a plant. Who—who is this 





Burke guy that Van Antwerp left here, 
in the first place?” 

“You can search me,” drawled the 
wise guy. “He means nothing in my 
young life. And don’t you go to worry- 
ing about my backing a dray up to the 
front door, either, Fanny. When I go 
away from here I’m going to carry all I 
want—fifty thousand dollars’ worth— 
rolled up under my arm.” 

He cast a meaningful glance aloft, but 
she did not follow him. English’s en- 
trance cut her question short. Not until 
she had dabbled plump fingers in a crys- 
tal bowl and the butler was about to 
leave them alone did she find enlighten- 
ment. Hands behind him, head tilted 
back before the fireplace, Hyphen Dash 
bade the butler wait a moment. Then 
he nodded at the companion canvases 
on either side of the timbered chimney. 

“Rather good, those two, Charles,” he 
remarked. 

Charles drew nearer. 

“Those are the two I mentioned, sir,’ 
he replied. “Two of the best examples 
of the Dutch school—Ten Eyck, sir—” 

“Valuable?” 

“About thirty-three thousand each, 
sir, more than ten years ago, when last 
appraised. Is—is that all, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Hyphen Dash, “‘that’ll be 
about all—for tonight.” 

English bowed himself out. 

Mrs. Hyphen Dash met the leering 
triumph in the man’s eyes without en- 
thusiasm. He felt the need of approba- 
tion; he supplied it himself. 

“Don’t tell me I’m not there on art 
with the best of them,” he said. 

“They'll nab you before you’ve gone 
a hundred miles.” 

“Not me! I’m not going a hundred 
miles—nor a hundred yards. It’s the 
dishonest caretaker they'll nab.” 

A candle gutiered, and its shadow- 
ghost fled up the wall as it went out. 
The woman shuddered. 

“We ain’t out of here yet,” she said. 

In the morning they came down to a 
late breakfast. The dining-room caught 
the early sun, and was almost bright and 
cheerful. And yet, just when she was 
beginning to dare believe in their secur- 
ity, the first shock fell. English was 
out of the room when a bell tinkled deep 
in the rear of the house. Mrs. Hyphen 
Dash shot a glance, frightened, question- 
ing, across the table. Hyphen Dash had 
a stricken look. The outer door thudded 
distantly, while their eyes clung—and 
then Charles flashed into the room. His 
agitation was horrible—his terror 
ghastly. 

“Well?” Mrs. Hyphen Dash checked 
his dash across the room, but not his 
panic outburst. 

“Tt’s the master come back!” gabbled 
English. “It’s Mr. Burke!” 

Hyphen Dash licked his lips, noisily, 
and sank lower in his chair. One bitter, 
merciless look the woman gave him. 

“And what, pray, has that to do with 
us?” she inquired, haughtily. But the 
haughtiness was wasted on English. Be- 
fore he could reply Burke was standing 
in the doorway. (Continued on page 94) 
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TEE  cicitevininaiatnie adnan 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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$8 A DAY IS EASY 


Right now is the time to sell Slicker Coats. 
$2 an hour, $8 a day, $50 a week is easy sell- 


ing these coats. Every man, woman and child 
@ prospect, Comer Slickers come in 14 beauti- 
ful shades, Style up-to-the minute, Guaranteed 
workmanship and materials. No experience or 





capital needed. Write today for the facts about 
this big money-making opportunity, 


The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. F-479, Dayton, Ohio 


AGENTS $5 70515 


Daily easy-Introducing NEW STYLE GUARAN- 
TERD HOSIERY—Must wear or replaced Free— 
Big profits— Repeat orders bring you steady in- 
come—You write orders—We Deliver and Collect 
—(or you can deliver— suit yourself) 

Experience unnecessary — No capital required— 

Credit given — Outfit furnished — Newest Colors= 

Harvest — New Tan— Bunny — Orchid — Fawn 

aoe h, ete. — Write today for sales plan and 
rn Proof of Profite—FREE 

Mac-0-Chee Co., Card 2677 Cincinnati, 0. 











U. S. ti ty Jobs 


Ex-Service Men Get Preference 


$1700 to $3300 Year 


° Seineient /, F Franklin | tnctitute 


|, Rochester, 8.7 
Mavi Coupen / G oe Kindly rush to 
today— / me, list of U. S.Government 
Sure big paid positions now open 


/ to Ex-Service men. Advise me 
also regarding the salaries, 
hours, work, vacation and tell 
me shout getting preference 


“Due to your well 
training 


te 


or y. 
Says after my name / Name ...-cc0e--0---- 
4 on e 


/ AOBVEE coccccccccccccocccccccccccccce 
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Amazing New 
Saxophone 
} on ee 


YG HOUSE OF 


Ly = ee, 
whata —— 
volume, inease of play ing! Now 
it’s true at last that any one can 
learn to play sax — for here's 
how York’s new discovery 
helps you learn! 








Easiest of All to Play! 
that such amazing ease in playing could be achieved. Yet the two- 
means to the musician, to the begin- 
melody. Yetthener peters, | BANDS 
6 Days Free Trial | show you » new easy 


ork has revolutionized tone-hole construction—heretofore the 
big problem in building saxophones. It seems almost impossible 

year test by leading sy ncopation orchestras gives only one answer— 

it has been done. Think what this 

ner. No more screechy, flat notes in 

the upper register. Nothing but full F os I 

ophone costs no more than ordinary . 

instruments. York's new satophone 
and other instruments 
way to achieve real 

harmony You've 


If you like music, send for the free 
book ‘‘The New Saxophones that Are 


never seen anything 
Astounding The Musicians of Amer- 


like them. Get the free 











ica."’ Learn about the free trial booklet and compare 
offer. Tell your musician - friends the diff 

about it. Send no mopey—just mail 

coupon 


York Band Instrument Co. 
Dept 626-G, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


This Book FREE 


The York Band Instrument Co. 
Dept. 526-G, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Yes send me your free book. (Tell the @ 
instrument you’ re interested in.) 






Name ........... 


Address 





FAMILY ALBUM 


Shows members of the whole as Skein fam- 
ily--in_ beautiful natural colors—-Tom Mix in the 





Buck Skein Shirt. Shows the snappiest-looking 
garments for sport and outdoor wear you ever 
laid your eyes on . .. Tells all about the only 
original Buck Skein Jacket and Buck Skein Shirt 
-—Buck Skein—soft as suede. Buck Skein—wears 
like leather. Buck Skein—-won’t shrink or fade 
in the wash—GUARANTEED—vwith a bond. For 
men, women and children. Album is yours for 
the asking. Send me a postcard today. 
% LUSTBERG 


Oweck. Str Ter Vee Dept. ur a. wre 


who derive 
largest profits 
know and heed 
certain simple 
but vital facts before applying for Patents. Our 
book Patent-Sense gives these facts; sent free. 


Write 


Lacey & Lacey, 643 F St., Wash., D. C. 
Estab. 1869 


Numerous Legionnaire References 


House Plans Free 


Plans and pictures of 25 one and two story dream 
homes. Porches, closets where you want them. 
Vestibules, Breakfast Alcoves. Everything planned 
for comfort and convenience. Expert advice on 
new way to build at big saving. 


Write For Book 


jews» ow you can build your home at wholesale. 
uy direct. 
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Just Around the (orner 


(Continued from page 93) 


He gaped, closed his eyes and pinched 
himself gravely, and gaped again. 

“I say, now,” he murmured at last. 
“I say now—but this is a surprise— 
what?” 

Just one last, 
woman flung the man 
Then, rather splendidly, 
to it. 

“Decidedly!” 

A look of vacuous bewilderment over- 
spread the newcomer’s face at this 
frigidity. For a moment—just a mo- 
ment—Fanny Monahan, alias Mrs. 
Hyphen Dash, was deceived by it 

“Perhaps you can explain your in- 
trusion,” she pressed the attack. 

Burke blinked. 

“My what?” 

“Your unwarranted and unpardonable 
intrusion. Certainly I am making my- 
self clear.” 

“But—but these are my diggings.” 
Burke seemed helplessly at a loss. “At 
least, I’m living here during Peter’s 
absence.” 

“Do you refer to Mr. Peter Van Ant- 
werp?” 

“Rather,” said Burke. 

“Then you are a—a Mr. Burke?” 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“IT am Mrs. Hyphen Dash,” she con- 
descended to enlighten him. ‘This 
gentleman is Mr. Hyphen Dash, my 
husband. We were under the impres- 
sion, until this moment, that we had 
rented the Van Antwerp town-house for 
an indefinite period, from this—person,” 
she indicated English, ‘and with your 
consent. Apparently we are mistaken. 
Perhaps he can explain.” 

The emotions which flashed one after 
another across Burke’s countenance 
would have won him world renown be- 
fore a motion-picture camera. Unbelief 
—comprehension—implacable sternness 
gave way to sorrow as he faced his man. 

“You thought I had left town, didn’t 
you?” he grieved. ‘“Charles—Charles, I 
expected higher things of you.” 

The culprit’s guilt was self-evident. 
English, quite privately, had _ long 
fancied himself as an actor. He made 


desperate look the 
opposite her. 
she set herself 


the most of this opportunity; he hung 
his head with shame. 
Burke wasted no time on_ useless 


apologies. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but of course 
the whole transaction is irregular, and I 
can hardly be expected to countenance 
it. If there is anything I can do—” 

The woman had risen. And Hyphen 
Dash, suddenly valorous, thinking to see 
a chance to rehabilitate himself, strode 
upon English, his jaw outthrust. 

“You dog,” he gritted, “do you mean 
to tell me that you dared to—’ 

Mrs. Hyphen Dash reached out and 
took him firmly by the arm. A hard 
smile crept over her face. 

“Please, Joseph dear, don’t make a 
scene here.” And to Burke: 


“There's nothing you can do, thank 
you. Under the circumstances I would 
prefer to return to the Ritz immedi- 
ately,’ 

They were almost to the exit which 
led upstairs when a half-strangled cry 
from the valet pulled them up short. 
When they whirled about English was 
pointing mutely up at the opposite wall. 
And this time English was not acting. 
Chancing to raise his eyes, he had en- 
countered on either side of the timbered 
chimney a gaping, tarnished frame. The 
ragged ohne of the fabric showed gray- 
white where each canvas had been cut 
away. 

For a time the labored breathing of 
Hyphen Dash was the only sound 
that huge room, until the woman gig- 
gled. Her self-control snapped. Laugh- 
ter, shrill, hysterical, shattered the 
silence. 

“Stung!” 
a chair. 

Rat-like, the swarthy man backed into 
a corner, fumbling with a pocket, chat- 
tering threats. 

“Ah, can it, Joe,” she sneered at him. 
“He knows you got no gun. You done 
all your talking last night.” 


she gasped, and flopped into 


“Perhaps there is something you 
might care to say?” Burke suggested 
softly. 


“Me!” Laconic, and calmer again, she 
shook her head. “Not me! What the 
hell is there to say?” 

The metamorphosis of Mrs. Hyphen 
Dash was complete. 

She watched him pick up the tele- 
phone and listened as he called a num- 
ber. Underneath the make-up her 
cheeks paled at the conversation which 
followed. 

“Halloran... yes, Mr. Halloran, 
please. That you, Halloran? Burke 
talking—Jimmy Burke. I wish you’d 
run down here, right away, if you can 

. Yes, urgent . Thanks.” 

And now she was readier to talk. 

“Is Halloran in on this?” she asked. 

“No—no, indeed!” Burke assured her. 

“You're going to turn us over to 
him?” 

Burke deliberated. 

“Under the circumstances, since I am 
in a way responsible for the Van Ant- 
werp property, I think it best that some- 
one in authority should be summoned. 
Those two Ten Broeck paintings—” 

“Ten Eyck, sir,” English corrected 
him. 

“Ten Eyck,” Burke went on, “were 
worth almost seventy thousand dollars. 

“It ain’t our job,” she said, simply. 
“On the level, it ain’t.” 

“T’m glad to hear it. But if it’s true, 
you can scarcely object, under the cir- 
cumstances, to having your personal 
effects examined, before you leave.” 

She gave one minute to thought. 

“Under the circumstances,” she made 
her decision, grimly, “under the circum- 
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stances I’d prefer not to meet Hal- 
loran. Suppose I waive on the personal 
effects—”’ 

An inarticulate, croaking remon- 
strance burst from the lips of Mr. Hy- 
phen Dash. They both ignored it. 

“Going just as you are?” Burke asked, 
surprised. 

She looked down at her satin negli- 
gee. 

“I'd prefer a coat and hat,” she ad- 
mitted. “But it’s just as you say. I 
don’t want to seem too particular, just 
now.” 

Burke jerked his head at English. 

“Bring the lady’s wrap, Charles,” he 
ordered. 

She slipped it on and started to leave. 
At the door she hesitated and looked 
back. 

“Coming, Joe?” 
voice. 

Joe cursed her. 

“It’s a plant,” he 
frame-up!” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Wise guy, you're tardy! I told you 
that last night!” 

She passed out. 

Three minutes Mr. 
stuck it out in silence. Alone under 
Burke’s eye, which held a cold and 
queerly personal distaste, he had sud- 
denly ceased to curse. But he cringed 
when a car, passing by, abruptly opened 
its cut-out. And when, an instant later, 
an ambulance clanged past the next 
corner, it was more than his nerves 
could bear. Livid of face, he edged 
down the room and shot away. He did 
not even pause for hat and coat. 

Burke anticipated the valet’s 
turbed question. 

“In the hall closet, under the stairs,” 
he directed. “Perhaps we'd better hang 
them before Halloran arrives.” 

English disappeared and returned with 
the precious canvases intact in their 
frames; he 
brought, too a 
folding ladder 
which he found 
with them. 

Tsretui,” 
Burke cautioned 


in a drab 


she asked, 


frothed. “It’s a 


Hyphen Dash 


per- 





him, as he mount- 
edit. “That dev- 
ilish thing nearly 
collapsed with me 
at three o’clock 
this morning.” 

And when Hal- 
loran, finding the 
front door open, 
made his way in unannounced, shortly 
thereafter, it was to find the valet up on 
a step-ladder, straightening a portrait of 
a Dutch lass on a canal path with Burke 
below, critically superintending the task. 
The pair of them completely ignored 
Halloran’s coming. 

“A little to the left, Charles—a trifle 
more—that’s better. That’s quite as it 
should be, I’m sure.” 

Then Burke welcomed him. 

“TI hope I didn’t interrupt anything of 
importance down at the office. A com- 








parison of footprints, or a nice analysis 
of cigarette ashes, or—” 

Halloran chuckled. 

“Not at all. Frankly, I’ve been curi- 
ous to know how you were getting on.” 

‘*‘Famously—famously!’’ And to Eng- 
lish: 

“Charles.” 

“Sir?” 

“Our guests left a bag upstairs? 

The valet’s attentive gaze was pro- 
longed and somewhat enigmatic. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A black bag?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Bring it down right away, please.” 

English strode off with dignity. But 
that meant nothing. In the nature of 
things English would have embarked on 
any mission with dignity, whether to re- 
trieve a dropped napkin or to lay the 
cornerstone of a university building. He 
returned a few seconds later carrying a 
black bag which might have contained a 
pair of overalls or a world-important 
treaty of peace. He stood at respectful 
attention until his master should see fit 
to give him further orders. He would 
have stood there, had those orders not. 
been forthcoming, for a week, without 
even asking for a drink of water. 

Halloran sat, smiling, while he waited. 
Smiling still, he took the bag which 
Burke directed the valet to hand him. 
But when he had opened it his smile 
disappeared. Few men ever gazed un- 
moved upon the Tenny collection of 
gems. From the loose pile of stones in- 
discriminately heaped within that bag a 
yellow diamond, the Mongolian, stared 
up at him like a panther’s eye. For a 
long time the chief of detectives stood 
immobile, without a word. Then, with 


” 


a sigh, he turned to the blond young 
man beside him. 

“No clue, I suppose, to the theft?” he 
asked, in a subdued voice. 

“None,” said 


“That 


stipu- 


Burke, easily. 
wasn’t 
lated.” 

“True enough.” 
admitted  Hal- 
leran. “I—Tll 
send you the re- 
ward in the morn- 
ing.” 

He seemed re- 
luctant to go—yet 
Burke did _ not 
press him to stay. 

“And the jim- 
my too,” Halloran 
added, on the way 
out. 

“If you will, please,” Burke thanked 
him. “I'd like to have it around where 
I can look at it the next time I feel an 
impulse to make an ass of myself.” 

Here Halloran’s iron impassivity left 
him. 

“How?” he burst out. 
name of—” 

A little maliciously—just a littlh— 
Burke grinned. 

“Merely by the judicious application 
of the talents of a Raffles,” he replied, 
“and a Sherlock Holmes.” 


“How in the 






Hirst 
week 


“Since then I’ve been earn- 
ing over $100 every week 
selling the Stay-Prest Trou- 
ser Presscr’*—says S. L. Pat- 
terson of lowa. Jack Ames 
made $24.00 in four hours. 
Randle sold twenty-five the 
first day. Mary Roberts 
cleared $10.00 in one eve- 
ning. You too can make big 
moncy by eelling this 


INVENTION 
Trouser Presser 


Keeps pants always pressed. 
Puts in knife edge crease, 
removes baggy knees and 
smooths out entire surface. 
Easy to use—takes only a 
few seconds. No steam or heat. Saves nap of cloth. Length- 
enslife of trousers. Durably made of bardwood— lasts years. 
Finished in black leatherette. All metal parts beavily 
nickeled. Looks rich. Fits any size trousers. Folds to 15 
inch package to fit smal] handbag. Over 250,000 in use. 


. o 
ts in Advance 
Your profits in advance. Simp!y write orders, We ship and 


collect. 3 Prest sells quickly—average sale made in 8 
minutes. 40% profit. Newest thing out. Big repeater. 


FREE — % Manor Woman 


Special offer enables you to obtain Selling Outfit absolutely 
free — everything you need to take orders. We guarantee 
a will make sales. Write for plan and exclusive territory. 
Getgey-Jung Co. H-74 G. & J. Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
oa & Rourke, 110 Dundas Street, London, Ontario, Canada 
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Help Wanted 


+. 4 services of an ambitious person 
do. some special advertising work right t= ye in 2S 
own locality. The work is pleasant and dignified. 
Pay is exceptionally large. No previous expericnce 
is required, as all that is necessary is a willing- 
ness on your part to carry out our instructions. 
If you are at present employed, we can use your 
spare time in a way that will not interfere with 
your present employment—yet pay you well for 
our 
f you are making less than $150 a month 
offer I am going to make will appeal to you. Your 
spare time will pay you well—your full time 
bring you in a handsome income 
It costs nothing to investigate. Write me today 
and I will send you full particulars by return 
Ly and piace before you the facta go that you 
or you 


ALBERT MILLS, Gon. Mor. E roast D 
5385 American Bidg., OINCINNAT ’ ono. 
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Patent 
Pending 


HANDS UP! 


Protect yourself against hold-ups, 
rowdies, etc., with this clever cigarette 
case of light weight metal Looks ex- 
actly tthe the real thing! Pull the trigger, 
the lid showing your cigarettes. 
wn scaring your friends, anda 
great protector. Sold exclusively 
by us. PAY POSTMAN 
$1.78 on delivery plus 
po .» Money back If 
not satisfied. Special — propesition See 
QgQeNts, write mior money making propesiiion Key HK 


ATHFINDER CO. Dept. X18 131 East 23rd a2. 














Earn Up to $250 


Per Month, Expenses Paid 


Trained men needed in this important pro 
fession. Fascinating work; Plenty of variety 
chances to travel Advancement rapid 
with experience. Report to high officials 

We secure @ position fer you, upon 
graduation, paying at least $120 a month and 
expenses or refund your money. Prepare in 3 
months’ spare-time home study Cost moderate 
terms if desired. Send coupon for full details 
— 
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| STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST. 
Buftelo, N.Y. 
I Send me, entirety free, Booklet No. D-51, giving full par 
| tieulars about course in Railway Traffic Inspection 
Name... . . oeesceesececes 
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What's Wrong With | 


Your Job ? 


By ARTHUR R. PATTERSON 


All jobs are not bad. 


Even those which pay very 
small salaries often hold great 
prospects for advancement. 


Railroad presidents have start- 
ed as switchmen ; bank presidents 
have started as bookkeerpers ; cor- 
poration heads have started as 
office boys. 


If you are in a job that you 
are sure is a good one it would 
be ridiculous for you to change 
unless you are sure you have a 
better one. But be sure there's 
something worth-while ahead. 


Some jobs, however, are “‘blind- 
alley” jobs. They lead nowhere. 





They offer no chance for advance- 
ment. There’s a definite stop-signal on the salary paid. 
“The job is worth just so much—and not a nickel more.” 
“If you don’t like it, we’re sorry—but we can easily get 
hundreds of others to fill it at the same, or less, pay.” 


That's the kind of a job you ought to get out of, if 
you're in one. That’s the kind of a job that crushes your 
hopes, kills your ambition, makes you a slave. 


That’s the kind of a job T’ll take off your hands. I'll 
show you how to get a real one instead. I'll lift a load off 
your shoulders. I'll lift a ton of lead off your heart—if 
you'll let me. 


Is It Too Good to Be True? 


For nearly fifteen years I have been boosting men into 
better jobs. Maybe I can give you a boost. 


If I can’t it won’t cost you a red cent. 


If I can, you pay me just a few dollars—a mere trifle 
as compared with your increase in pay. 

Mine is just a plain business deal with you. It’s a 
guaranteed-profit arrangement. You have NOTHING TO 
LOSE—and a lifetime of extra profits to gain. 


I know it sounds almost “too good to be true.” But 
all I can say is, thousands of others have already accepted 
it and found it exactly as I promised; and that ought to 
be pretty fair proof to any reasonable man, that there must 
be something in what I say. 


What I Offer You 


As you know, your Uncle Sam is the biggest employer 
in the world. Since the inauguration of the Civil Service, 
positions have been awarded on a merit system. Only those 
who qualify can get the jobs offered. That prevents favor- 
itism. It gives everybody a fair, even shake. 


These jobs are good. The pay, $1,100 to $3,000 per 
year, depending on the kind of work, is better than in most 
private enterprises for the same type of work. Railway 
Postal Clerks start at $1,900 a year. And these earnings 
are not limited, for there is ample opportunity for still 
bigger jobs with the government. 


The government also says a man cannot be discharged 
for any personal or religious reason. “Pull” doesn’t count. 
Your pay is steady—you KNOW what you will get and 
when you will get it. Increases in salary in many branches 
are automatic—your pay goes up every year without hav- 
ing to ask “the boss.’ Vacations are liberal—two weeks or 
more every year, with full pay—and are sure. Up to 30 
days’ sick leave is allowed each year with full pay. The 
hours are reasonable, eight or less per day. Besides, there 
is the pension! 


These are only a few of the advantages of working for 
the “finest boss in the world’—Unele Sam. There are 
other advantages. The peace of mind that comes with as- 
surance of a steady job cannot be measured in dollars. 
The uplifting influence of working in congenial surround- 
ings, among congenial people, is priceless. The security of 
being able to make plans which will not be upset by unem- 
ployment, is worth many dollars. Where else can these 
advantages be obtained? 


What I Will Do 


My job is to train you to pass the Civil Service ex- 
amination with a high rating so you will be offered one of 
the first positions the government wants to fill. 


I am qualified to do this because I have been doing it 
successfully for fifteen years. Before that I was, for seven 
years, employed by the government as a Civil Service ex- 
aminer, and part of that time as Secretary-Examiner. 


I do not mean to infer that I know the exact questions 
the government will ask in the examinations—I don’t— 
nor does anyone except those employed by the government 
for that work; and it is illegal for them to give out advance 
information of that kind. Nor do I mean to infer that I 
have any “pull” or influence, for I haven't. 


I do know what a Railway Postal Clerk applicant 
OUGHT to know to pass the Railway Postal Clerk exam- 
ination. Also I do know what applicants must know for 
the other Civil Service examinations. There’s nothing mys- 
terious about my service—it’s just a plain case of giving 
you intensive training for a particular kind of work. I 
happen to have made this my job. It’s just like going to a 
school which teaches salesmen how to sell a particular 
product. 





I've done my job successfully for thousands of others. 
I'll do it for you or you won't lose a penny. 


My Book Tells Everything 


I cannot hope to tell you everything about my service 
here. But I’ve written a book about it. You'll find this 
boek packed with the real facts about Civil Service posi- 
tions—what they are, what they pay, what they require of 
you. It’s like a bureau of information—it answers your 
questions, It also tells what my former students say about 
my help, and explains what I will do for you. You'll be 
surprised at my guarantee too—just read it when my book 
gets to your home. 


Let me send you this book. It costs you nothing. 
Even if there’s nothing wrong with your present job, there's 
nothing like finding out about something which MAY be 
better. Just mail the coupon NOW —or mail a post card. 
Examinations are often called on short notice—so get my 
book right away. Address Arthur R. Patterson, Patterson 
Civil Service School, Dept. 6837, Wisner Building, Roches- 
ter, New York. 





Arthur R. Patterson, 
Patterson Civil Service School, 
Dept. 637, Wisner Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me your FREE BOOK about the Civil Service, 
and tell me how your guaranteed instruction can help me 
get a fine-pay Government Position. 
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Toasting brings out the hidden 
flavor of the worlds finest tobaccos. 
A combination millions cant resist. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT’S TOASTED” 
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